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PEEFACE. 

1 

The subject of this book has been m my thoughts foi many 
years, and to the collection of materials for illustration of it I 
have given much labour and time 

The rule of measurmg what is knowable of a famous man 
by the inverse ratio of what has been said about him, is applic- 
able to Swift in a maiked degree Few men who have been 
talked about so much are known so little His writmgs and 
his life are connected so closely, that to ]udge of either fandy 
with an imperfect knowledge of the other is not possible , and 
only thus can be excused what Jeffiey hardily said, and many 
have too readily believed — ^that he was an apostate in pohtics, 
infidel or mdiffeient in religion, a defamei of humanity, the 
slandeier of statesmen who had served him, and destroyei of 
the women who loved him Behef m this, oi any part of it, 
may be pardonable wheie the life is known insufficiently and 
the writings not at all , but to a competent acquamtance with 
either or both, it is monstious as well as incredible. 

Swift’s later time, when he was govermng Ireland as well as 
his deanery, and the woild was filled with the fame of ChdlimT, 
is bxoadly and mtelhgibly wiitten But as to all the rest, his life 
is a work unfimshed , to which no one has brought the minute 
examination indispensably required, where the whole of a 
caieer has to be considered to get at the propei comprehension 
of single parts of it The writers accepted as authorities for 
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tlie obscurer portion aie found to be practically worthless, and 
the defect is not supplied by the later and gi eater biOgiaphers 
Johnson did him no kind of justice because of too little liking 
for him , and Scott, with much hearty likmg as well as a gene- 
rous admiration, had too much other work to do Thus, not- 
withstaading noble passages in both memous, and Scott’s per- 
vading tone of healthy manly wisdom, it is left to an inferior 
hand to attempt to complete the tribute begun by those dis- 
tmguished men 

Some such pieface seemed necessary to so full an account of 
STvift’s least impoitant years as the present volume contains, 
and its minuteness of detail, in the fifth and sixth books more 
especially, must be left to the explanation its successois will 
supply Here is laid the gioundwoik for the graver time 
which is*to occupy exclusively the rest of the biogiaphy , and, 
excepting for illustration of the mdividual careei, there will be 
no introduction of history 

Though the original matenals thus far employed in the stoiy 
will speak for themselves, it may be expected that the piincipal 
of them, as well as of othei new matter to be used m the two 
remammg- volumes that will complete the work, should have 
mention in this place When the task was undertaken, Mr 
Mmray confided to the wntex nearly fifty unpublished letters 
addiessed by Swift to Archdeacon Walls after he was Dean of 
St Patrick’s, and this incentive to farther reseaich led to 
many richer acquisitions More than a hundred and fifty new 
letters have been placed at my disposal. 

The value of the results yielded by collation of the latei por- 
tions of the ‘ J ournal to Stella ’ with the original manuscript, can 
be judged only partially by the use of them in thjs volume. To 
latei passages of the life their contribution will be extremely 
important. Some special blanks in the printed journal, on 
which Scott remarks, are filled up by them. 
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By the coui*tesy of a descendant of Aichbishop Cobbe, some 
additions are made to the fragment of autobiogiaphy first printed 
by Mr Beane Swift , and questions raised by that fiagment in 
connection with Swift’s university career, are settled by one of 
the Rolls of Trinity College which fell accidentally into my hands 
Two ongmal letters written from Moor Park clear up ihat story 
of the Kilroot livmg which has been the theme of extravagant 
misstatement. Unpublished letters in the palace at Armagh, 
obtained through my fiiend the late Sir James Emerson 
Tennent, show cleaily Swift’s course as to questions which led 
to his separation from the whigs Others of the same date 
place it beyond doubt that Lord Somers, as early as the close 
of 1707 , had urged his appointment to the see of Wateiford 
At the dispeision of the library of Mr Monck Mason of Dublin,! 
became the purchaser of Swift’s note-books and books of account , 
of his letters of oidmation , of a large number of unj)ublished 
pieces in prose and verse interchanged between himself and 
Sheridan, of several important unprinted letters, and of a series 
of contemporary printed tiacts for illustiation of the hfe in 
Ireland, which I was afterwards able to complete by the whole of 
the«now extremely rare Wood Broadsides At Mr Mitford’s sale 
there came into my possession the Life by Hawkesworth which 
Malone gave to Lord Sundeilm, enriched with those MS notes 
by Dr Lyon, who had charge of Swift’s person in his last illness, 
on which Nichols and Malone, who partially used them, placed 
the highest value By subsequent arrangement, much favoured 
by the courtesy of Mr. Edmund Lenthal Swifte, transfer was 
made to me of the papers given by Mrs Whiteway to Mr 
Deane Swift, altogether more than thirty pieces of considerable 
interest, compiismg several of Swift’s important writmgs m his 
own manuscript, and, among transcripts of other pieces with 
corrections by himself, a copy of the Directions to Servants 
with humorous addition 
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To Mr Andrew Fonntaine of Naiford, ^ descendant of Swift’s 
friend, my warmest tbanks are due Mr Fountaine opened to 
me the manusciipt collections at Jiis family seat, where, amid 
much othei matter of a very attractive kind, I found unpub- 
lished poems and letters of much importance Afteiwaids I 
became the possessor of letters i elating to Chdhver , of some to 
Stopford, and some to Aibuthnot of peculiar value , and of an 
unpublished journal, also in Swift’s handwriting, singular in its 
chaiacter and of extraordinary interest, wiitten on his way 
back to Dublin amid giave anxiety for Esther Johnson, then 
dangerously ill My fiiend the Kev Dr Todd, late the semoi 
fellow of Dublin university, procured for me this lemarkable 
piece , and to the late Duke of Bedford I was indebted for the 
loan of a volume from the library at Woburn containing poems 
by Swift copied m the handwntmg of Stella, which was given 
to the fourth Duke by Sir Archibald Acheson, to whose father 
it had been given by Swift For the use of a very striking 
unprmted letter to Delany, written from London during Wal- 
pole’s mimstry, I have to thank Lord Houghton 
The most rare of all my acquisitions, obtamed from the late 
Mr Booth the bookseller by whom it had been purchased at 
Malone’s sale, remains to be mentioned. It is the laige paper 
copy of the first edition of Gulhver which belonged to the fiiend 
(Charles Ford) who carried Swift’s manuscnpt with so much 
mystery to Benjamm Motte the publisher, mterleaved for altera- 
tions and additions by the author, and containmg, besides all 
the changes, erasures, and substitutions adopted in the later 
editions, several interesting passages, mostly m the Voyage to 
Laputa, which have never yet been given to the world, 

Leavmg to be named as they occur in the biography other 
illustrative pieces (among them some valuable unpiinted mar- 
gmalia of Swift’s readings m Baronins and other books in the 
Marsh and Christ-Church libraries, for which I had the ready 
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service of my friend Mr Percy Fitzgerald), I piefix to my last 
acknowledgment some sentences from an unpublisked lettei of 
Sir Walter Scott to Lady Charlotte Rawdon, written from his 
^wilderness’ of Ashestiel by Seliiik in the autumn of 1808, 
when he had just undei taken his edition of Swift She had 
recommended him, hearing of the design, to apply for assistance 
to a distinguished lush clergyman, himself a man of letteis, 
the Rev Edward Berwick , and thus (after promising, if she 
will visit him at Ashestiel, to ^ make up for nairow lodgings 
‘and soriy cheer by old ballads, family legions of feud and 
‘battle, and tales of ghosts and fames without measure oi 
‘ limit ’) he thanks her foi hei suggestion ‘ Mi Berwick has 
‘ behaved towards me in the kindest way possible, and what 
‘was still moie flattering, has taught me to ascribe a gieat pait 
‘ of his civility to the interest your ladyship bestows on my 
‘ undertaking Every person to whom I have applied joins in 
‘ representing him as most deeply skilled in ail that relates to 
‘the interestmg object of my present researches In shoit Qo 
‘ to Bermch has not been more frequently called foi in a ball- 
‘ room than it was returned in answer to all my enquiries about 
‘ Swift So I went to Berwick accordingly, and have* every hope 
‘ of piofitmg by my journey. I am only afraid of wearying his 
‘ kindness by the multiplicity of my demands ’ 

With not inconsideiable success I may also claim to have 
gone to Berwick The son of Scott’s friend, the President of 
Galway College, is an old fnend of my own, and through him, 
among services to this work which will have other mention, I 
succeeded in getting access to the correspond(*ncG of Swift with 
his friend Kmghtley Chetwode of Woodbiooko duimg tlio 
seventeen years (1714! — ^1731) which Mowed his appointment 
to the Deanery of St Patrick’s. Of these letters, the richest 
addition to the correspondence of this most masterly of English 
letter-writers since it was first collected, moie does not need to 
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be said here, but of the late representative of the Chetwode 
faimly I crave pei mission to add a woid His rare talents and 
taste suffered fiom his delicate health and fastidious tempera- 
ment, but in my life I have seen few things more delightful 
than his piide in the connection of his race and name with the 
companionship of Swift Such was the jealous care with which 
he preserved the letters, tieasuring them as an heirloom of 
honour, that he would never allow them to be moved from his 
family seat , and when with his own hand he had made careful 
transciipt of them foi me, I had to visit him at Woodbiooke to 
collate his copy with the originals There I walked with him 
thiough avenues of tiees which Swift was said to have planted, 
and was witness to his romantic inteiest in every mmutest 
memory of the immortal Dean A part of this interest he was 
so friendly as to transfer to the work in which I had engaged , 
and it IS no common gnef to me to include, in the list of those 
now dead who encouraged the enteipnse, Mr. Edward Wilmot 
Chetwode 


Palicu Gate House, 

Kensii^gtoit, June, 1875 


J F 


AnuITIOlfAI* COEEEOTIO]Sr. 

Page 71, last line ‘But ’ shotild be * although’ , and after ‘livelihood’ there 
i^ould be a semicolon, not a full stop. 
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LIFE OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 

30th of ITovember 1667— 19th of October 1745 


1 

ANECDOTES OF HIS FAMILY AND HIMSELF 

* He’ll treat me as lie does my "betteis, 

‘ Publish my Will, my Life, my Letters ’ 

In the same year when Swift, playful in his bitter and 
kindly moods alike, so described a punishment then just 
invented and inflicted evei since on famous men, he was 
doing his best to abate in some degree his own share of its 
penalties and pains The anecdotes of his family and himself 
weie begun at the time, as portion of an autobiography 
They weie laid aside and nevei finished , but such of them 
as he did complete are the highest authority foi the matteis 
to which they relate, and find their fitting place upon the 
•openmg page of the Life of Jonathan Swift. 


Bathurst the bookseller published in 1755 Mi. Deane Swift’s 
Essay upon the Life, Writings, and Character of Dr Jonathan 
Swift, contaming, as the title-page expressed, * That Sketch of Dr. 
‘ Swift’s Life, wiitten by the Doctor himself, which was lately’ 
{23rd of July, 1753) ^presented by the Author of this Essay to 
Hhe XJmversity of Dubhn ’ The Sketch had been given to him 
by ^his old, faithful ftiend, and cousin-german, Mrs Whiteway;’ 
Swift’s nurse and last compamon, whose daughter by her first 
husband Mr Deane Swift had mamed, and from whom he de- 
rived the farther information that it was written * about six or 
^ eight and twenty years ago, as m mtroduotion to his Life, which 

B 2 


Mr Deane 

Swift’s 

3Sssay 
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Fbagment 
OP ArioBi- 
OORAPHT 

1667-1699 


^he bad reason to appiehend would some time or other become a 
^ topic of general conversation * To this vei j valuable relic I am 
so fortunate as to be able to contiibute several coriections, and a 
few not unimpoi-taiit additions, undoubtedly authentic Some years 
after the original was written, Swnft permitted the then bishop 
of Hildare and dean of Chiistchiirch (it was not until later years 
that the dean of St Patiick’s was also dean of the sister cathedral), 
Br Charles Cobbe, afterwards archbishop of Dublin, to transcribe 
it , and this copy, already differing in some points bom its prede- 
cessor, doubtless suggestions made at the time when the copy 
was taken, appears to have been used by Dr John Lyon, m or 
about the year 1738, for the insertion of corrections and additions 
manifestl}’ denied fiom, and occasionally entered in the hand- 
writing of, Swift himself, at whose request Dr Lyon was then 
engaged (Scott, i o04) in biographical researches connected with 
his family So it has remained, unused by any of Swift’s biogra- 
phers, in the possession of the bishop’s descendants , and by their 
representative, Thomas Cobbe, Esq of Newbridge, Donabate, Mala- 
hide, it was obligingly lent to me a few years ago, for the purposes of 
this work The points m w^hich it difers from Mr Deane Swift’ s> 
publication (which I have myself carefully collated in Trinity Col- 
lege with the manusciipt in Swift’s hand), as well as the variations 
from the original text of the copy as printed by Mr Deane Swift, 
are noted at the bottom of the page , and the additions, all of 
which aie indicated by inverted commas, will be remarked upon 
in then proper place in the biography 


The family of the Swifts are(^) ancient in Yoikshire From 
them descended (^) a noted person, who passed under the 
name of Cavaliero Swift, a man oi wit and humour He was 
created (^) an lush Peer by King Charles the First, 20 March 
1627, (^)'with the title of Viscount (®) of Cailingford, but never 
was in that kingdom Many traditional pleasant stones are 
related of him, which the family planted in Ii eland hath(®) 
leceived from then parents This lord died without issue 
male; and his heiress, whether of the first or second de- 
scent, (®) was manied to Eobert Fielding, Esquire, commonly 
called handsome Fielding (^) She brought him a considerable 
estate in Yorkshire, which he squandeied away, but had no 


C) ‘Was’ D S 

D S inserts in a note *Bar- 
‘namSwiffc, Esq ’ 

0 ‘Made’ D S 
0 D* S mserts ‘ or King James ’ 
0 ‘Baron’ D. S 
0 Incorrectly pnnted ‘had^ in 
modem copies. 


‘Danghtei, Lady Margaret, an’ 
inserted and erased 
(8) < "^yiiether of the first or second 
* descent ’ erased and restored 
(®) Dr Lyon substitutes, ‘member 
‘of parliament for Gowran Co Kil- 
*kenny,afterwardspardoned, anddied 
‘12 May, 1712 ’ 
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§ 1 ] ANECDOTES OF HIS FAMILY AND HIMSELF 


cliildren The Earl of Eglinton manied another co-heiress 
of the same family (^) 

Another of the same family was Sir Edward Swift, well 
known in the times of the gieat Rebellion and Usnipation, 
but I am Ignorant whether he left hens or no 

Of the othei branch, whereof the greatest pait settled m 
Ireland, the founder was WiUiam Swift, prebendaiy of Can- 
terbury, 0 towards the last years of Queen Elizabeth, .and 
during the reign of King James the First He was a divine 
of some distinction There is a sermon of his extant, and the 
title IS to be seen in the catalogue of the Bodleian Libiaiy, 
but I never could get a copy, and I suppose it would now 
be of little value 0 

This William married the heiress of Philpot, I suppose a 
Yoikshire0 gentleman, by whom he got a very considerable 
estate, which however she kept in her own powei, I know 
not by what artifice (^) She was a capricious illnatuied and 
passionate woman, of which there 0 have been told several 
instances And it hath been a continual tiadition in the 
family, that she absolutely disinheiited her only son Thomas, 
for no greater crime than that of robbing an orchard when he 
was a boy And thus much is certain, that Thomas never 
enjoyed more than one hundred pounds a year, which was all 
at Goodrich, m Heitfordshire, whereof not above one half is 
now in the possession of a great gieat grandson, except a 0 
church or tjhapter lease which was not renewed 


(') ‘As he hath often told me’ 
written in and erased by Swift after 
the word ‘family ’ 

(^) InanotetothispassageMr Deane 
Swift conects his illustnons kinsman 
‘Had Doctor Swift,' he says, ‘read 
‘ the dedication of WiUiam Swift’s ser- 
‘ mon, it would have set himnght In 
‘ that dedication we find that Thomas 
‘ Swift, thefather of William, waspre- 
‘ sented in the year 1569 to the parish 
‘ of St Andrew m the city of Oanter- 
‘ bmy and moreover, tim.t upon the 
‘ decease of Thomas, William Swift, m 
‘ the year 1591, succeeded his father ’ 
The same error leads to the descrip- 
tion, in the next following sentence, 
of ‘ Philpot * as a Yorkshire gentle- 
man It was not WiUiam Swift, but 
his father, who first moved from York- 
shire to Canterbury *I do not,* 


adds Mr Deane Swift, ‘find the name 
‘of William Swift in the hst of the 
‘prebendaries of Ganteibnry , I snp- 
‘ pose the Doctor took it for granted 
‘that the parish of St Andrew’s was 
‘ one of the piebends belongmg to that 
‘cathedral’ 

It IS described as * On the 8th 
‘ Eom verse 18 printed London 1622 ’ 
(^) D S corrects to ‘ Kent’ 

(^) * I know not by what artifice’ 
omitted by D S 
{«) ‘I’ D S. 

(7) This sentence is differently 
arranged, but substantially the same 
Scott incorrectly pnnts ‘great-great 
‘grandson’ as ‘great grandson,’ 
confounding Mr Deane Swift, who 
IS so referred to, with his grandfather 
Mr Godwin Swift, named in the next 
sentence. 


Fiucuient 
OP Aijtobi- 

OGEAPHY 

1667-1699 


Swift’s 

ancestors 
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His oiiginal picture was 0 in the hands of Godwin Swift> 
of Dublin, Esq, his great ^andson ; as well as that of his 
wife, who seems to have a good deal of the shrew in her 
countenance , whose arms as 0 an heiress are joined with 
his own , and by the last he seems to have been a person 
somewhat fantastic , for he altered the family coat of arms 
and gives as his own device, 0 a Dolphin (in those days 
called a Swift) twisted about an anchor, wuth this motto, 
Festina lente 

There is likewise a seal with the same coat of arms (his, 
not joined with the (^) wife’s), which the said William com- 
monly made use of, and this was(®) also m the possession 
of Godwin Swift above mentioned 

His eldest son Thomas seems to have been a cleigyman 
before his father’s death (^) He was vicai of Goodrich, in 
Heiefoidshiie, within a mile or two of Ross he had likewise 
another church living, with about one hundred pounds a year 
111 land (part whereof was by church leases) (j), as I have 
already mentioned. He built a house on his own land in the 
village of Goodrich, (®) which by the aichitecture denotes the 


{^) ‘Is now’ erased by Swift, and 
‘was’ substituted In first pub- 
lisbiug the original Mr Eeane Swift 
described these portraits as ‘in the 
‘hands of I>Irs Elizabeth Swiffc, 
‘lelict of Godwin Swift, late of 
‘ Swiffcsheath, in the county of Kil- 
‘ kenny. Esq His picture was diawn 
‘ lu the year 1628, oetatis suse 57 his 
‘wife’s picture was diawn in the same 
‘ yeai, setatis suse 54 ’ 

(^) ‘ Of ' erased and ‘ as ’ substituted 
by Swift 

(3) « por these he gives as his de- 
‘vice’ I> S 

(^) Incorrectly ‘his’ in D S and 
modern copies 

(®) ‘ Is also now’ erased, and ‘was 
‘also* substituted, by Swift 

(®) Mr Beane Swift explams this fact 
as made obvious by ‘the diapeiy m 
‘has picture, which was drawn at the 
‘same tune with his father’s, m the 
‘year 1623, »tatis suse 28 ’ Upon 
the statement m the next sentence 
‘within a mile or two of Boss* his 
remark that it should have been 


‘within four,’ would not be worth 
subjoimng but that Scott, m copying 
it, has unconsciously left us an amus- 
mg illustration of bis too hasty editor- 
ship He probably maUe the memo- 
randum ‘ it should be four’ when 
his eye fiist rested on Deane Swift’s 
note, and he seems to have forgotten, 
when he came to use it, what it re- 
ferred to But finding allusion m a 
following paragraph to ‘ certain pieces 
‘ of iron with thiee spikes ’ he gravely 
appended thereto (and so it still stands 
in both his editions) the ridiculous 
correction ‘it should be four ’ 

(7) The words enclosed aremterlmed 
m Swift’s hand in the original m 
Trmity College They are not m 
the copy as prmted by Mr Deane 
Swift 

0 Deane Swift describes it as not 
m the village, but in the parish of 
Goodneh, and as a house of the odd- 
est kind that certainly ever was built 
‘ It has three floors, contaming about 
‘twelve or fotirteen rooms, besides 
‘ vaults and garrets. The whole seems 
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builder to have been somewhat whimsical and singular, and Fragmevt 
very much towards a projector The house is above an hun- Axjtobi- 
dred years old and still in good repair, inhabited by a tenant i6a7U699 

of the female line , but the landlord, a young gentleman, 0 

lives upon his own estate in Ireland. 

This Thomas was much 0 distinguished by his courage, as 
well as his loyalty to King Charles the Fust, and the suffei- 
ings he underwent for that prince, moie than any peisjn of 
his condition in England Some historians 0 of those times , 
relate seveial particulars of what he acted, and what haid- 
ships he underwent foi the person and cause of that 0 mar- ferer ’ 
tyi’d prince He was plundeied by the Eoundheads six and 
thirty, some say above fifty, times (^) 

‘ The authoi of Meicuiius Rusticus dates the beginning of 
' his suflfenngs so early as October, 1642, The Earl of Stam- 
‘ ford, who had the command of the Parhament army in those 
' parts, loaded him at fiist with very heavy exactions, and 
^ after waids at dififerent times lobbed him of all his books and 
^household furniture, and took away from the family even 
Hheir wearing appaiel, with some other circumstances of 
‘ cruelty too tedious to i elate at large m this place The Eail 

* to be three single bouses all 3 oming * Here were concealed tbe provisions of 
‘ in one central point Undoubtedly ‘ bread and milk, wbicb supported tb© 

‘there never was, nor ever will be, ‘bves of tbe family after they bad 

* such anotb^'r building to tbe end of ‘ beenplundered by tbe Farbamentary 
‘ tbe world However, it is a very * soldiers Tbe vicar was in those days 

* good bouse, and perhaps calculated ‘ considered as a conjuror, especially 
‘to stand as long as any bouse in ‘wben,bisneigbboursbeingdiscbaiged 
‘ England. It was built, according ‘from assisting him, and alibis pro- 
‘to tbe date of one of tbe pillars, in ‘visions destroyed, be stiE continued 
‘the year 1786 " He adds, with re- * to subsist bis family. -This vault is 
ference to tbe subsequent mention of ‘ probably one of tbe pecubanttes of 
tbe ‘ tenant of tbe female bne,’ that * architecture noticed by tbe Dean * 

‘ she bath been dead these many years ’ p) * Who ’ erased 

Of course tbe ‘young gentleman’ (S) D S omits ‘muoli.’ 

in tbe text was Hr Deane Swift f) To tbe ongmal MS Swift bim- 
bamself, from tbe information of whose self subjoined, but Mr Deane Swift 
son, Tbeopbilus Swift, Scott tells us did not print, tbe following note, 
be derived tbe note be has substituted ‘See a book called Mermirtm 
for tbe above which note however, ‘ iicus, and another an fobo called 
here subjoined, IS only a paraphrase of ‘The laves of those who suffered 
what Mr. Deane Swift bad said in bis ‘ persecution for K, Ob I ’ 

Essay (Appewfta?, 21). ‘This bouse, {*) ‘Blessed’ D S The word is 
‘now the property of Mr Tbeopbilus erasedby Swift from before ‘martyr’d.* 

‘ Swift, IS still standmg A vault is (®) What follows this sentence is m 
‘ shewn beneatbthekiteben, acce^ible Swift’s baud m margin. 

* only by raising one of tbe flagstones 
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‘ being asked why lie committed these barbarities, my author 
‘says “he gave two reasons foi it; fiist, because he (Mr 
‘“Swift) had bought arms and conveyed them into Mon- 
‘ “ mouthshire, which, under his lordship’s good Tavoui, was 
‘ “ not so , and secondly, because, not long befoie, he preached 
‘“a sermon in Ross upon the text Give unto Csesai the 
‘ “ things that are Caesar’s, m which his lordship said he had 
‘ “ spoken treason in endeavouring to give Caesai more than 
‘ “ hiS due These two crimes cost Mr Swift no less than 

About that time {^) he engaged his small estate, and having 
qixilted all the money he could get in his waistcoat (^), got off 
to a town held for the kmg where, being asked by the 
Governor, who knew him well, what he could do for his 
Majest}^, Ml Swift said he would give the King his coat, and 
stiipping it off, piesented it to the Governor , who observing 
it to be worth little, Mr Swift said, Then take my waistcoat, 
and (^) bid the Governor weigh it in his hand , who, ordering 
it to be unripped, (^) found it Imed with three hundred broad 
pieces of gold, which as it proved a seasonable rehef, must 
be allowed an extraordinary supply from a private clergy- 
man (®) of a small estate, so often plundeied, and soon after 
turned out of his livings m the church. 

At another time being informed that three hundred horse 
of the rebel party intended m a week to pass over a certain 
river, upon an attempt agamst the cavaliers, Mr. Swift having 
a head mechamcally turned, he contiived certain pieces ot 
lion with thiee spikes, whereof one must always be with the 
point upward , he placed them over night m the ford, where 
he received notice that the Rebels would pass early the next 
mommg, which they accordingly did, and lost two hundred 
of their men, who were drowned or trod to death by the fall- 
ing of their horses, or tom by the spikes 

His sons 0, wheieof four (®) were settled in Ii eland (driven 


P) The passage mthm mverted 
commas inserted hy Swift 
So tlie original 

(®) As prmted by 3Mr. Beane Swift, 
the passage ims ‘and gathered all 
‘ the money he could get, quilted it 
‘m his waistcoat, got off,’ &c &c 
(*) S 

0 ‘Eipped’ D S 
(*) * With ten children ’ wntten and 
erased by Swift 

C) To tins passage, in the MS I 


am using, the followmg note is sub- 
joined ‘Tho Swift married Ehza- 
‘ heth, daughter of Jonathan Biyden of 
‘Hoithamptonshire, gent, by whom 
‘he had six sons, nz Godwin, 
‘Bryden, Thomas, William, Jona- 
‘than, and Adam. As also four 
‘ daughters , Emily, Elizabeth, Sarah, 
‘ and Eathenne. HemW 
‘ JhM%% ’ 

(®) Mr Beane Swift remarks (App 
to Essay 25) that he should have said 
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thitlxer by their sufifenngs, and by the death of their fathei), 
related many other passages, which they learned either from 
their father himself, or from what had been told them by the 
most credible persons of Herefordshire, and some neighbour- 
ing counties * and which some of those sons often told to 
their childien, many of which are still reinembeied, but 
many more forgot 

^ In 1646 * 0 he was deprived of both his church hvings 
sooner than most other loyal clergjncnen, upon account of his 
superior zeal for the King’s cause, and his estate sequesteied 
His preferments, at least that of Goodrich, were given ' at 
‘ first to one Giles Rawlms, and aftei to William Tringham ’ 0 
a fanatical saint, who scrupled not howevei to confoim upon 
the Eestoration, and lived many yeais0, I think till alter 
the Eevolution 0 

‘The Committees of Heieford had kept Thomas Swift a 
‘ close prisoner for a long time in England Castle befoie they 
‘ ordered his ejectment lor scandal and delinquency (as they 
‘ termed it), and for being in actual seivice against the Par- 
‘ liament On the 5th July 1646 they ordeied the profits of 
‘Gotheiidge (Goodrich) into the hands of Jonath Diyden 
' mimstei, until about Christmas following, and on 24 Maich 
‘ they inducted Giles Rawlins mto this paiish who in 1654 
‘was succeeded by Tringham His other li\ing of Bndstow 
‘ underwent the same fate For he was ejected from this on 
‘ 25 Sept 1646, and it was given to the cuiate, one Jonath 
‘ Smith, whom they liked bettei, and ordered to be inducted 
‘into his Rector’s cure What became of him aftei wards I 
‘know not, but in 1654 one John Someis got this living’ (") 

The Lord-Treasurer Oxford told the Dean ‘of St Patiick’s, 
‘ the grandson of this eminent suffeier,’(®) that be had among 
his father’s (Sir Edward Harley’s) papers, several letteisfiom 
Ml Thomas Swift writ in those times, which he promised to 


Fragment 
OF Autobi- 

OGRAPm , 

1667-1699 


Grxand- 

father 

Thomas 


five ‘I suppose lie forgot Dryden 

* Swift, who died very young and a 
‘batchelor, soon aftei he had come 
“over to Ireland with hxs hi others 
^ He recollects his name, howevei, in 

* one t# the subsequent paragraphs ’ 

(*) * In 1646 * omitted by D S 
(2) Words within inverted commas 
interlined by Swift 
(^) The two names put m a note by 
D S 

(^) ‘ I have seen many persons at 
^ Goodrich, who knew and told me 


‘ his name, which I cannot now re- 
* member,’ erased by Swift, evidently 
upon his obtaining the two names, 
and ascertammg what he proceeds to 
state 

(®) AH within inverted commas 
mserted by Swift, the last hue and a 
half in his own hand Dr Ijyon 
had supplied the other facts See 
Scote, 1 . 504, 607 

(®) Words within inverted commas 
inserted by Swift 
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Oodwin 


give to tlie Dean Q ) , but never going to bis bouse in Here- 
fordsbiie while be was Treasurer, and Queen Anne’s (^) death 
happening in thiee days after bis removal, the Dean went to 
Ii eland, and the Earl being tried for his life, and dying while 
the Dean was in Iieland, he could nevei get them Q) 

Mr Thomas Swift died ' May 2nd 1658, and in the 
^ 6Srd’ 0 yeai of his age His body lies* under the altai at 
Goodrich, with a short inscription He died (®) before the 
return of King Charles the Second, who by the lecommenda- 
tions 0 of some prelates had piomised, if evei God should 
restore him, that he would promote Mr Swift in the church, 
and other ways leward his family for his extiaordinary 
sei vices, 0 zeal, and peisecutions in the royal cause But Mr 
Swift’s merit djed with himself 

He left ten sons and thiee or four daughters, most of 
which lived to be men and women His eldest son Godwin 
Swift, of ' Goodndge Co Hereford, Esq. one of the Society of 
'Gray’s Inn’ Q) (so stiled by Guillym in his Heraldry) was 

called to the bar befoie the Restoration He married a 
relation of the old Marchioness of Ormond, and upon that 
account, as well as his father’s loyalty, the old Duke of 
Ormond made him his Attorney General in the palatinate of 
Tipperaiy He had four wives, one of which, to the great 
offence of his family, was coheiress (0 to Admiral Deane, who 
was one of the Regicides ' She was Godwin’s third wife 
' Hei name was Hannah, daughter of Major Richard Deane, 
' by whom he had issue Deane Swift, and several other chil- 
' dren ’ 0) 

This. Godwin left several children, -who h.ave all estates 


(*) * Dean I sutstituted fox ‘grand- 
* son, whose life I am now wnting * 
f ‘ The queen’s * D S 
P) Strictly speaking, this para- 
graph ought not to have been im- 
poited by hir Deane Swift into the 
text of the anecdotes It stands, in the 
Trinity College MS, as in that 
which I am quoting, as a marginal 
note m Swift’s hand 
(^) ‘ May 2nd ’ substituted by Swift 
for ‘in the year ’ 

(^) A blank in the Trinity College 
MS, a year having been inseited and 
struck out 

(*) ‘About two years* erased by 
Swift. 


0 Plural m both MSS Printed 
m the singular by Mr Deane Swift 
{®) ‘ And * ei ased by Swift 
<®) "Words within inverted commas 
substituted for ‘the Inner Temple, 
‘Esq* 

(^°) ‘ In his Heraldry * substituted 
for ‘the Herald, in whose book the 
‘family is described at large * 

‘ I think* erased by Swift 
0) Mr Deane Swift more correctly 
suggests ‘sole heiress ’ 

(^3) "Words m inverted commas in- 
serted by Swift 

‘ This * inserted by Swift, and 
new paragraph begun 
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He was an ill pleader, but perhaps a little too dextious in f&ag 3 ie:it 
the subtle paits of the law Q) Autobi- 

The second son of Mi Thomas Swift was called by the 

same name, was bred at Oxford, and took orders He ^ 

married the 0 daughter of Sir William D'Avenant, but died t 
young, and left only one son, who was also called Thomas, Uncle 
and IS now rector of Putenham in Surrey His widow lived 
long, was extremely poor, and in part supported by^ the 
famous Di South, who had been her husband’s intimate 
friend 

The rest of his sons, as far as I can call to mmd, weie Mr. 

Dryden Swift (called so after the name of his mother, who 
was a near relation 0 to Mr Dryden the poet), William, Jona- 
than, and Adam, who all lived and died in Ireland But uncles 
none of them left male issue, except Jonathan, who besides 
a daughtei left one son, bom seven months after his father s 
death , of whose life I intend to write a few memorials. 

Jonathan Swift, Doctor of Divinity, and Dean of (^) St 
Patrick’s, was the only son of Jonathan Swift, who was the 
seventh or eighth son of Mr Thomas Swift above-mentioned, 
so eminent for his loyalty and his sufferings 

Hia father died young, about two yeais aftei his marriage Fate 
he had some employments and agencies, his death was 
much lamented on account of his reputation for integrity, 
with a tolerable good understanding Q) He married Mrs 
Abigail Rnck, of Leicester shiie, descended from the most 
ancient family of the Ericks, (®) who derive their lineage frCm 
Erick the forester, a great commander, who raised an army 
to oppose the invasion of William the Conqueror, by whom 
he was vanquished, but afterward employed to command 
that prince’s forces, and in his old age retired to his house 
m Leicesteishire, where his family hath continued ever since, 
but dechning every age, and aie now in the condition of very 
private gentlemen 

This mairiage was on both sides very indiscieet , for his 
wife brought her husband little or no fortune, and his death 

(^) The second sentence of this f) * Eldest * erased by Swift 
paragraph, affcei having been inserted (^} Mr Deane Swift incorrectly ex- 
Irom the original into the MS from plains, ‘aimt ’ Seejoos^, 22 
which I quote, is struck through with In the Trinity College MS the 

a pen Mr Deane Swift remarks that initials only are given — S DD 

the words ‘perhaps a little too’ap- ‘andD of St F ’ 

pear, from the different shade of the (®) In the Tnnity College MS a 
ink, to have been interlined in the fresh paragraph is here begun 
Tnnity College MS some time after (®; ‘ThefftmilyofEnck, which has 
it was first written ‘ pi oduced many eminent men, is still 
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Bappemng so suddealy0 before he could make a sufficient 
establishment for bis family, 0 his §on (not then bom) hath 
often been heard to say, that he felt the consequences of 
that marriage not only thiough the whole couise of his edu- 
cation, but during the gieatest part of his life 

He was born in Dublin, on St Andrew’s day, ^in the year 
^ 1667 ’(^) 5 and when he was a year old, an event happened 
to him that seems veiy unusual , foi his muse, who was a 
woman of Wlutehaven, being undei an absolute necessity of 
seeing one of her relations, who was (^) then extremely sick, 
and from whom she expected a legacy, and being " at the 
^ same time ’ (^) extremely fond of the infant, she stole him on 
shipboaid unknown to his mother and uncle, and earned 
him with hei to Whitehaven, wheie he continued foi almost 
three years JFoi, when the matter was discovered, his mother 
sent orders by all means not to hazaid a second voyage, till 
he could be bettei able to bear it The nurse was so careful 
of him, that before he returned he had learnt to spell , and 
by the time that he was three (^) years old he could read 
any chapter in the Bible 

After his return to Ii eland, he was sent at six years old 
to the school of Kilkenny, from whence at fouiteen he was 
admitted into the university at Dublin, ' a pensioner, on the 
* 24!th April, 1682 ’ 0 , where, by the ill treatment of his 
nearest relations, he was so (®) discouraged and sunk in his 
spirits that he too much neglected his academic*^ studies , 
foi ^ some paits of ’ 0 which he had no great relish by nature, 
and turned himself to leading history and poetry so that 
when the time came for taking his degree of bachelor oi 
arts (0, although he had lived with gieat regularity and due 
observance of the statutes, he was stopped of his degree foi 


^represented by two respectable 
^branebes, the Heyncks of Leicester 
‘town, and the Hemeks of Beau- 
‘ manor Of both these branches, 
‘distinct pedigrees and many ennons 
‘historical anecdotes are given in the 
‘History of Leicestexshire, 11 216, m. 
‘148’ Scott, 1.509 
ft Hr Deane Swift tells ns he was 
about twenty^five years old 
ft * That ’ exased 
ft y^ords within inverted commas 
inserted 

ft Substituted for ‘being * 
ft ‘At the same tune’ is in both 


MSS, but was omitted from Mr 
Deane Swift’s copy 
(®) ‘ Three ’ is in both MSS, and so 
printed by Mr Deane Swift, but 
Hawkesworth changed it to five, and 
Scott copied him Swift first had 
wiitteu ‘two’ years, for which he 
substituted ‘almost three,’ afterwards 
erasmg ‘ almost ’ 

ft Words within inverted commas 
inserted 

{®) ‘Much ’erased 
(®) Words in inverted commas in^ 
sertedbyD S in previous line 
(ft ‘Degrees of bachelor’ D. S 
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dalness and insufficiency , and at last hardly admitted in a Fragment 
manner, little to his ciedit, which is called ^in that college’ Q) of Autobi- 
speoiali gmtid ^ on the loth Februaiy, 1685, with four more 

^ on the same footing ’ f) and this discreditable mark, ^ as I 

'am told,’ (®) stands upon record m their college legistry 
The troubles then breaking out, he went to his mother, 
who hved in Leicester, and after continuing there some 
months, he was received by Sir William Temple, whose father 
had been a gieat friend to the family, and who was now Temple 
retiied to his house called Moor Park, near Farnham in 
Surrey , where he continued foi about two years For he 
happened before twenty years old, by a surfeit of fruit to 
contract a giddiness and coldness of etomach, that almost 
brought him to his giave , and this disorder pursued him 
with intermissions of two oi thiee years to the end of his 
life. Upon this occasion he returned to Ii eland, ' in 1690’ (^), 
by advice of physicians, who weakly imagined that his native 
air might be of some use to lecover his health but growing 
worse, he soon went back to Sir William Temple, with 
whom glowing into some confidence, he was often trusted 
with matters of great importance 

King William had a high esteem for Sir William Temple, 
by a long acquaintance, while that gentleman was ambas- 
sador and mediator of a general peace at Nimeguen (®) The 
King, soon after his expedition to England, visited his old Kmg 
fnend often at Sheen, and took his advice in affairs of 
greatest consequence But Sir William Temple weary of 
living so near London, and resolving to retiie to a moie 
private scene, bought an estate neai Fainham m Suney, of 
about £100 a year, wheie Mi Swift accompanied him (®) 

About that time a bill was brought into the, House of 
Commons for triennial parliaments , against which the King, 
who was a stianger to oui constitution, was very averse, by 
the advice of some weak people, who persuaded the Earl of 
Poitland that King Charles the First lost his crown and Me 
by consenting to pass such a bill. The Earl, who was a weak 
man, came d^own to Moor Park by his majesty’s ciders to 
have Sii William Temple’s odvice, who said much to show 
him the mistake But he continued still to advise the King 

* 

(^) * la that college ’ erased by D S (®) The words ' lived with him some 
(®) Words within inverted commas ^ time * had been substituted for * ac- 
inserted ^companied him’ m the second MS, 

(®) ‘As I am told ’ interlined but were afterwards erased bj Swift, 

(“*) ‘ In 1690 * inserted by Swift and the reading of the Trinity College 

(5) A new paragraph begins here, MS restored 
in the MS I am using 
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Fragjieni 
OE Atjtobi- 

OQRAPHY 

1667 1699 


Swift witli 
the King 


against passing the bill. Wheieupon Mi Swift was sent to 
Kensington with the whole account of the(^) matter in 
writing to convince the King and the Earl how ill they weie 
mfoimed He told the Eail, to whom he was refeired by 
his majesty (and gave it in writing), that the luin of King 
Chailes the First was not owing to his passing the triennial 
bill, which did not hinder him from dissolving any parlia- 
ment, but to the passing of (^) anothei bill, which put it out of 
his power to dissolve the parliament then in being, without 
the consent of the house Mr Swift, who was well versed in 
English histoiy, although he was (®) undei twenty-one yeais 
old, gave the King a short account of the matter, but a more 
large one to the Earl of Portland, but all in vain For the 
King by ill adviseis was pi evaded upon to refuse passing the 
hdl This was the fiist time that Mr Swift had ever(^) 
any conveise with courts, and he told his friends it was the 
first incident that helped to cure him of vanity 

(®) The consequence of this wrong step in his majesty was 
very unhappy , for it put that prince undei a necessity of 
introducing those people called Whigs into power and em- 
ployments, m order to pacify them For, although it be held 
a part of the King’s prerogative to refuse passing a bdl, yet 
the learned in the law thmk otherwise, fiom that expression 
used at the coronation, wherein the prince obhgeth himself 
to consent to all laws, qims vulgus elegent 
Mr Swift having (®) lived with {^) Sir William Temple 
some time, and (^) resolving to settle himself in some way of 
living, was inclined to take orders ‘ But fiist commenced 
^MA, m Oxford as a student of Hart Hall on 5th July, 
^ 1692 ’ (®) However, although his fortune was very small, 
he had a scruple of entering into the chuich merely for sup- 
port, and Sir William (^®), then being Master of the Bolls in 
Ireland, ojBfered him an employ of about £120 a-year in that 
office , whereupon Mi Swift told him, that since he had now 
an opportunity of living without bemg driven into the chuich 
for a maintenance, ^he was resolved to go to Ireland, and 


0) ^That’ D S 
(2) ‘ Of * omitted D S 
<S) « Then ’ omitted by Swift A 
mark is also kere attacked in tke 
MS I tim nsmg, as if a correction 
■were meant to be made and m tke 
Trinity College MS tke passage ap- 
pears to kave been written originally 
by Swift, and afterwards erased, 
‘ under three and twenty years old ’ 


This would be tke more correct date 
(4) ‘Ever’ erased D S 
(®) A newparagrapkbegms here, in 
tke MS I am nsmg 
(®) * Having * omitted D S 

(7) ‘Him’ D S 

(8) ‘But’ H S 

(®) Words witkm inverted commab 
inserted 

‘ Temple ’ mserted D S 
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^ take holy oideis 0 In the year 1694* he was admitted into FRAGME^T 
' deacon^s and piiest’s ciders hy Dr William Moreton (^), bishop Autobi- 
' of Kildaie, who oidained him pnest at Christ Church the 16^74699 

^ 13th January that year ’ (^), He was recommended to the ; 

Lord Capel, then Loid Deputy, who gave him a prebend in Soft's 
the north worth about £100 aryear, ‘ called the Prebend of 
* Ejlroot in the Cathedral of Connor * (^), of which growing 
weary in a few months he letumed to England, resigned his 
iivmg m favour of a friend ^ who was reckoned a man of sense 
^ and piety, and was besides encumbered with a laige family 
‘ After which he ’ (®) continued m Sir William Temple’s house 
till the death of that great man, who beside a legacy {®) left 
him the care, and trust, and advantage of publishing his pos- 
thumous writings 

Upon this event Mr Swift removed to London, and applied 
by petition to King William upon the claim of a promise his 
majesty had made to Sir William Temple, that he would give 
Mr Swift a prebend of Canterbury or Westminster ^ Col 
^ Heniy Sidney, lately created ’ 0 Earl of Romney, who pro- 
fessed much fiiendship for him, ‘ and vras now in some credit 
^ at court, on account of his early services to the King m 
■^Holland before the Revolution, for which he was made 
* Master -General of the Ordnance, Constable of Dover Castle, 

^ Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and one of the Lords of 
' the Council ’ (®) promised to second Mr Swift’s (®) petition , 
but 0) s»‘id not a word to the king And Mi Swift, ‘ havmg 
■'totally relied on this lord’s honour, and havmg neglected 


(}) Tip to ths word * orders’ Deane 
Swift prints the passage correctly 
Scott makes nonsense of it by omit- 
ting everything from the word ‘ main- 
^ tenance’ to ^ he was lecommended * 
Worhf 1 50 

(2) Swift knew of this insertion, 
bnt his orders both of dean and 
pnest were undoubtedly conferred 
by Emg, then Bishop of Deny 
Tlie onginal parchments came into 
the hands of Mr Monck Mason, at 
whose sale I bought them many years 
ago, and they are stiH in my posses- 
sion* 

(®) Words within inverted commas 
insertedbyDr Lyon 

(^) YTords withm inverted commas 
inserted by Swift, 


(5) Woids within mverted commas 
inserted hy Swift * And contmued ’ 
D S 

(®) After * legacy ’ in the Trinity 
College MS Swuft inserts ‘ of a 100 
‘lb’ subsequently crossed through 
with a pen 

0 ‘The ’erased words within in*« 
verted commas mserted 

(®) "Words within inverted commas 
inserted. 

f) ‘His’ erased ‘Air Swiff s* 
inserted by Swift 

(0 ‘As he was an oM, vicious, 
‘illiterate rake, without any sense of 
‘truth or honour,’ inserted by Swift, 
and eras^ They are retained by 
B.S 
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FBAGaiEjiO! ‘ to use any other instiument of reminding his majesty of 
opAtrioBi- ‘the piomise made to Sn William Temple after long 
1667-1699 attendance in vain, thought it bettei to comply with an 

invitation, given him by the Eail of Berkley, to attend him 

to Ireland, as his chaplain and piivate secretary , his lordship 
having been appointed one of the Lords Justices of that 
kingdom, ^ with the Duke of Bolton and the Earl of Galway 
‘ on the 29th June, 1699 ’ p) He attended his lordship, who 
landed near Watei ford, and Mr Swift acted as secietary(^) 
the whole journey to Dubhn But another person had so far 
insinuated himself into the earl's favour, by telling him that 
Promises the post of secietary was not piopei for a cleigyman, nor 
broken 'vvould be of any advantage to one who aimed only at church 

prefeiments, that his loidship after a poor apology gave that 
office to the othei 

In some months the Deanery of Deiry fell vacant, and it 
was the Eail of Berkeley’s turn to dispose of it Yet things 
weie so ordered that the Secretary having received a bribe, 
the Deaneiy was disposed of to another, and Mr Swift was 
put off with some other church livings not worth above a 
thud part of that iich Deanery , and at this present time, (^) 
not a sixth 'namely, the Eectory of Agher, and the Vicai- 
' age of Laracor and Eathbeggan in the Diocess of Meath , 

' for which his letters patent bear date the 24th February 
' following ’ (°) The excuse pretended was his being too 
young, although he were then thirty years old. 

Addition " (®) ' The next yeai,in 1700, his giace Naicissus Lord Arch- 
To ‘ bishop of Dublin was pleased to confer upon Mi Swift the 

1700-1714 ' Tp^hend of Dunlaven m the Cathedral of St Patrick’s, by 

' an instrument of institution and collation dated the 28th of 

' Septembei And on the 22nd of October aftei, he took his 
' seat in the Chaptei 

' Fiom this time he continued in Ireland , and on the 16th 
' of February, 1701, he took his degree of Doctor of Divmity 
' in the Dmveisxty of Dublin After which he went to Eng- 
' land about the begiimmg of April, and spent neai a year 
‘ there 

'He appealed at the Dean’s visitation on the 11th of 

Q) Words within inverted commas (®) Words within inverted commas 
inserted by Swift inserted 

Words within inverted commas (®) All that follows, to the end, 
inserted inserted As with all the other addi* 

Hr Beane Swift here prints tions or msertions, indicated in these 
* during,’ hnt the word is not la notes, it is placed withm inverted 
either MS ^ <?ommas 

(**} * Time ’ inserted 
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^ Januaiy, 1702 , at a chapter held the 15th of April ; and at Additions 
" the visitation on the 10th of January, 1703 He attended 
' a chapter on the 9th of August, and the visitation of 8th of 

'January, 1704 He was at two chapters held the 2nd of 

' February and the 2nd of March foUowmg, and at the visita- 
' tion the 7th of January, 1705 Also in April, August, and 
' January, 1706 , and in April, June, July, and August, 1707 
'Set sail for England 28th of November, 1707, landed at 
' Darpool , next day rode to Parkgate , and so went to Lei- 
' cester first 

' He was excused at the visitation in 1707 and 1 708 ; and 
' on the 9th of January 1709 expected at the visitation, but 
' did not come He spent 1708 in England, and set sail from 
'Darpool for Ireland 29th of June, 1709, and landed at 
'Emgsend next day, and went straight to Laracor. Was 
' often giddy and had fits this year 

' He attended a chapter held the loth February, 1709 , also 
' at a chaptei 29th July and 11th August, 1710 Excused at 
' the visitation 8th of January, 1710 He was not in Ire- 
' land after this till his instalment as Dean on the ISth of 
'June, 1713 On the 27th of August he nommated'Di 
' Edward Synge to act in his absence as sub-dean ; and came 
' no more to Ireland until after the Queen’s death He set 
'out to Ireland from Letcomb in Berkshire August the 16th, 

' 1714 ; landed in Dubhn the 24th of the same month , and 
' held a chapter on the 15th of September, 1714.* 


To these Anecdotes reference will have to be made as 
occasion requires. Imperfect as they are, they aie found 
to illustiate Swift s career. They show not alone the sense 
of worldly disadvantage that even during childhood and 
at school marred his enjoyment and chilled exertion, but 
the temperament which at a later time fitted him as little Ilinstra- 
to receive obligation as to endure dependence They ex- 
hibxt disappointments such as fall to few men so endowed, 
and an eagerness to resent disappomtments such as few 
men on earth are spared. There is m them also, especially, 
a kind of family pride which he never more than half 
confessed, but which always strongly overruled him Oom- 
parmg his claims on the side of both his parents with the 
imprudence of the maniage that had brought them together 

VOL ]. " c 
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he believed misfortuiie to have anticipated life, and that the 
world had been made bitter for him even before he opened 
his eyes in it 


II 

CHILDHOOD, SCHOOL, AND COLLEGE. 

1667—1688 Mt 1—21 

Ojv the 25th of January 1665-6 the Bencheis of the 
King’s Inns, Dublin, were met to consider a petition presented 
to them on the 14th of the previous Novembei by a young 
Englishman who had been admitted an attorney and member 
of the society in Hilary term of the year preceding It humbly 
set forth that the stewaidship of the King’s Inns was become 
void by the death of Thomas Wale that the petitioner, 
Jonathan Swift, his father, and their whole family, had always 
been very loyal and faithful to his majesty King Charles the 
Second and his royal father, and had been very great sufferers 
on that account that for six or seven years last past the said 
petitioner had been much conversant about the inns, and was 
well acquamted with the steward’s duty and employment, 
having assisted Wale in entering of their honours’ ordeis 
and that he therefore humbly prayed their honours to be 
pleased to make him steward The decision of the Bencheis 
was favourable , and their direction, bearing date that day, 
admitted Jonathan Swift to be stewaid of the King’s Inns 
Before this time he appears to have had no settled means 
of support With what his son calls a reputation for mtegrity 
and a tolerable good understanding, he had come ovei to Ire- 
land, drawn by the success of his elder brothei, on the final 
break-up of his father’s house two years befoie the restora- 
tion, but though he obtained some employments and agencies 
connected with forfeited lands, he had no certain income, and, 
returning to England from time to time, was still wavering 
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between sacb chances of a livelihood as either country pie- 
sented, when a maiiiag^ contracted with Abigail Erick* (or 
Heirick), a Leicestershire girl of old family but no fortune, 
determined him to settle finally to what had mostly occupied 
him since his father’s death, and, having qualified himself in 
Hilaiy teim 1664-5 by membership of the Inns, he had seived 
as assistant m the steward’s and undei-treasurer’s office*untii 
the date of his own appointment. 

Very brief was his enjoyment of this humble piece of 
fortune He had held it little more than a year when there 
came under consideration of the Benchers another petition 
On the 15th of April 1667 the humble prayer of Abigail 
Swift, widow, was presented to them settmg forth that it 
had pleased God to take away unexpectedly her husband, the 
late steward of then honourable society , that, bemg left a 
disconsolate widow, she could not without their honours’ 
assistance get in a debt of about six score pounds sterhng 
due to her husband’s estate for commons and cost commons 
from members of the Inns, several of whom, on being apphed 
to by her brother-in-law, Mr William Swift, had denied him 
on pretence of his having no authority to leceive the money, 
and she therefoie petitioned for an order to give him such 
authonty On the same day her petition was complied with, 
but her desire was as far as ever from fulfilment As the 
days passed into months her troubles and fears" inci eased. 
She had been left with an infant daughter, but she carried 
another child unborn ; and she had scarcely, in the seventh 
month of her widowhood, laid down that burden, when from 
her sick-room again the wail of poverty and anguish went up 
to the masters of the bench Then new steward had been 
pressing hex, even then, for payment of twelve pounds 
eighteen shiHings and elevenpence, alleged to be owing from 
her dead husband. Theie was also another debt claimed by 

* He settled tipoii Ler, at tLe max- Laown to liave possessed afterwards 
rxage, m annuity of £20, purcliased in Ler own nglit 
m England, and tins was all slie is 
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the doctors foi his last illness, and his funeral expenses re- 
mained unpaid But how, she implored their hongurs, were 
these debts to be discharged, while an hundred pounds of 
arrears due to his estate were still withheld from hei ? The 
reply was characteristic rather than munificent As to the 
twelve pounds and shillings, their honours weie content to 
balance it against an equal sum fiom their late stewaids 
arrears, and as to the hundred of aiTeais, of which thiee 
fourths were for commons actually served at their own bench 
table, they made order that ‘ William Swift should exert his 
^ diligence ' to lecover it Whether the dihgence so re-exerted 
had that lesult, there is no evidence to mfoim us ^ 

The infant whose misfortunes thus began, upon the prin- 
ciple of Mr Shandy’s reckoning, eight months befoie he saw 
the light, and who at last had opened his eyes upon a world 
in which want and dependence were grimly awaiting him, 
lived beyond man’s allotted term, and while conscious of any- 
thing IS alleged nevei to have omitted, as surely as his birth- 
day came round, to repeat the words of Job m which he wished 
the day to have perished wherein he was bom, and J:he night 
in which it was said there was a man-child conceived Allow- 
ance is m this to be made for exaggeration, as in many other 
like things said of him A man does not socially celebrate 
what he is always savagely denouncing, and Swift not only 
kept hxs birthday with unusual regulanty, but rejoiced when 
those who loved him remembered it in his absence ^ 0, then, 
‘ you kept Pdfr’s little birthday would to God I had been 
* with you J ’ He had indeed a habit of reading on the day 
the third chapter of Job , and ^what’s here, now,’ he writes 
of a letter fiom Esther Johnson reproaching him for not re- 
collecting the pioper date, "yes, faith, I lamented my birthday 
" two days later, that’s all ^ ’ The habit grew upon him as year^ 
and disappointments grew, until at last the day became indeed 
an anniversary of unmitigable sadness " It is a day you seem 

* The facts stated m the text are printed in Biihigg’s History of ths 
dented from Ihe original docnments Kinfs Ims, Dtibhn (1806, p 216 ) 
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' to regard though I detest it,’ he wrote to Mrs Whiteway 
three years before darkness closed upon his mind, 'and I read 
' the third chapter of Job this morning’ It was his way of 
expressing, what more or less he doubtless felt all his life, 
that with his biith had come inheritance of evil incurable by 
philosopher or physician , but, beyond, there was also much he 
was well content should be otherwise expressed, and to'fehow 
how far this counterbalanced the bitter disadvantage must 
be the task of his biographer. Before the story is begun, 
some farther notice of the Swift family, with brief recapitula 
tion of the principal points of his own sketch, will explam 
both the kmd of help the widow and her children were to 
receive, and what it was that indisposed them to receive it 
gratefully 

The fiist notorious person of the name had been also the 
first to connect the name with Ireland Barnam Swift, repre- 
sentative of the elder branch of an old English family which 
had long been settled in Yoikshire, and who for hia gallantry 
and jovial humour passed among his friends as the Cava- 
lieio, became one of Charles the First’s Irish peers under the 
title of Viscount Carlingfoid, but dying without male issue 
this branch became extinct, and the whole of the Yorkshire 
estates passed through the female Ime by the marriage of his 
daughters, coheiresses, one to that Robert Fielding known as 
the Beau oi Handsome Fielding who had for his second wife 
the famous or infamous Duchess of Cleveland, and the other 
to the Earl of Eghnton It was however from a younger 
branch of the same family, through a representative equally 
but less fortunately devoted to the Stuarts, in whose service 
he received nothing and sacrificed everything, that the greatest 
of the name was directly descended. The reverend Thomas 
Swift, whose father, also a divine of good repute m the church, 
had wedded an heiress of whose lands in Herefordshire only 
a very small portion descended to her son, possessed in the 
same county, beside that temporal estate increased by an 
inheritance from his father, the vicarage of Goodnch and 
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THE LIFE OF JOHATHAK SWIFT, [Book I 

cuie of Bndslow, and^lost them all for his loyalty In 1646 
both lands and livings were sequestered , and at the close of 
that year, when Hereford had been taken by the foices of 
the parliament, he was a prisoner in Ragland Castle. It has 
been seen how exultmgly his famous grandson dwells upon 
these losses and suffermgs in the cause of the king 

Thomas Swift had m early life married Elizabeth Dryden, 
daughter of Sir Erasmus Dryden’s brothei,^ who bore him 
ten sons and four daughters , and it is a family tradition 
that, shortly aftei his sixth son, Jonathan, was bom, the 
soldiers of the parliament made forcible entrance into his 
vicarage and stripped it, not merely of the last loaf left in 
the kitchen but of the very clothes of the infant lying in the 
cradle Up to manhood, poor Jonathan the eldei seems to 
have had the same lU fortune ; for when his father died in 
1668, he was one of the sons already grown to man’s estate 
who were left without a profession, or any apparent depend- 
ence except on the elder brothers. Of the latter, Godwin and 
Thomas had certainly received advantages, while yet their 
father hved, not extended to the lest Thomas,^ who was 
bred for the church, obtained an English living, and bettered 
his piospects, after the restoration, by mariiage with the 
eldest daughter of Davenant the poet In earlier years his 
brother Godwin, the eldest of the family, called to the bar at 
Gray’s Inn while yet the civil war was i aging, had become 
favourably known in the courts duiing the Piotectorate, 
and had improved his foitunes also by mainage, after the 
example generally of his race The first of his four wives 
was a cousin of the old Marchioness of Ormond , through the 
third he became possessed of a portion of the family estate 
which had been forfeited by hei father. Admiral Deane the 
regicide , the last was sister to Sir John Meade, and though 

* Sir Erasmus was the poet’s grand- Swift’s brotlier-m-law,liaviiJg received 
father, and the name of Jonathan was the profits of the Goodrichliving upon 
taken by the Swifts from the Dryden its forfeiture by Thomas Swift in 
family, Jonathan Bryden, Mr Thomas 1646 -r-See Malone’s Dryden^ i 17. 
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lie had -wedded his second and only undowered wife, Mrs 1667-1688, 
Catherine Webster, before the restoration, his favour with 
the Ormonds so far survived that new alliance as to secuie 
for him, after the event, upon the first duke assuming his 
brief tenure of the government of Ii eland, the oflice of 
Attorney General for the palatinate of Tipperary. There is Connection 
evidence also that he was on fiiendly and confidential foot- 
ing with the Master of the Rolls, Sir John Temple, father of 
the moie famous Sir William 

By all his maniages Godwin Swift had issue ; fifteen sons 
and three daughters survived him, his biotheis had also 
representatives , and to his nephew Jonathan may be for- 
given an alleged reproach, that when reputation and power 
were his he would not lecognize, in all this ciowd of cousin- 
hood,^ other title to notice than that of beaiing a name 
made famous only by himself But with the family increase 
Godwin’s worldly successes kept pace, and at the date of his 
biothei Jonathan’s death he was undoubtedly a piosperous 
gentleman It was the sunshine of his fortune at this time 
which had bi ought within its reach not alone that brother 
but three otheis, Dryden, William, and Adam, who believed 
they might profit by its warmth in making Ireland their 
home To him, then, as to the acknowledged head. of the The 
family, Jonathan's -v^idow had turned naturally in her trouble. lepead- 
With exception of the small annuity of twenty pounds 
which her husband had been enabled to pui chase at their 


* * I dined to-day with Patty Eolt 
‘at my coz Leach’s, with a pox, 
‘m the city he is a printer, and 

* punts oh * oh ^ and is 

‘ my consm, God knows how, and he 
‘ mained Hrs Bahy Aires of Leices- 
‘ ter, and my coz Tompson was with 
‘ ns ’ Joimml^ 26 Oct 1710 ‘ Did 

* yon ever hear of Dryden Leach?— he 
‘ acted Oroonoko — ^he is m love with 
‘Miss Cross.’ {17th Jan 1710-11). 
A^am, on a later day ‘ I went to- 


* day mto the city to see Pat Eolt, who A crowd of 

* lodges with a city cousin, a daughter cousins 
‘of coz Cleve (yon are mnch the 
‘wiser) I had never been at her 
‘house before My he-coz Tomp- 

‘son the butcher is dead or dying * 

(2nd March 1712-13) Patty Eolt 
afterwards married one Lancelot, 
whom Swift did his best to serve, 
being he says fond of Patty, as we 
shall see. 
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marriage, she was wholly dependent on this supposed >vealthy 
relative, and observmg the circumstances m which hei 
second child was born, and the privations of which she not 
unreasonably complained, one sees what must have been the 
impression meffaceably stamped upon Swift in his childhood, 
and embittermg eveiy later experience of his uncle Godwin’s 
bounty The case is not altered by saying that the expecta- 
tions disappointed weie not such as it was entirely fair to 
enteitain 

In a small couit m Dublin adjoinmg the Castle enclosure, 
on St Andrew's Day (30th of November) 1067, Jonathan 
Swift was born ' Portions of this ^ Hoey’s Court ' are still 
standing , but the only house possessing interest in it, for- 
meily numbered 7, and occupied within living memory by 
small dealers in lags, earthenware, and such like meichandise, 
was fallen into so ruinous a state a few years ago that it had 
to be pulled down, and the site was then taken into the 
Castle grounds. The piincipal houses now in the court are 
on the side opposite to that where Swift’s mother hved ; and, 
judging fiom the look of those still left on the side where 
number 7 stood, weie probably of latei date and of greater 
pretensions How long she contmued heie aftei her son’s 
birth, is not exactly known , she seems at all times to have 


* Mx Deane Swift says in hisMsaif 
(22) and m a letter to Mr Nichols 
wiLich I win here quote, that the birth 
took place in Godwin’s house Writ- 
ing nearly a hundred years after the 
event, he speaks of it with a minute 
particulaniy which wiE he always 
found to characterize his alleged facts 
in the exact ratio of their unhkeh- 
hood, or (if likely) of the unpossx- 
bihty of their being known to him 
‘Her husband having died a very 

* young man about the time of the 

* Spring Assizes in the year 1667, she 

invited to my grandfather 

* Counsellor Swiftf s house in Duhlm 
And as I have been told, and believe 


‘ it to he true, she was then so young 
‘ with child, that properly speaking 
‘ she was not aware of it , and the 

* Doctor was horn at my giandfather’s 
‘ house the 30th of November folio w- 

* mg ’ It would not be worth advert- 
ing to this if it had not imposed on 
Nichols and others, and if it were not 
an illustration of the entire untiust- 
woithmess of ah Mr Deane Swift’s 
family flonnshes It found a place in 
Joseph Spence’s biogiaphical sketch 
(printed in Notes and Quenes of Jan- 
uary 1861J, hut no careful enquirer 
has adopted it Spence’s sketch is 
worthless 
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made regular visits to her friends in Leicesteishue, and Swift 
declared that at the time of his birth she was about to return 
there but it is at least certain that theie is no trace of hei 
in Dublin after Jonathan’s school-days began 
Before the begmnmg of even these, however, or of the 
second year of the little fellow’s existence, an incident had 
occurred claiming mention in his history To the English 
nmse who had charge of him he had so endeaied himself, 
that, upon the occasion of a relative’s death calling her 
suddenly to her native place of Newhaven, she bore olEF with 
her the child whom she could not bear to part from , ^ stole 
^ him on shipboard unknown to his mother and uncle,’ says 
Swift himself; and did not take him back to Ireland for 
more than two yeais Her caie of him had not slept in the 
interval Befoie his return he had learnt to spell , and ^ by 
‘the time that he was three years old,’t his fragment of 
autobiography has told us, " he could read any chapter in the 
' Bible ’ He had no pride of birth in the country to which 
he was thus taken back, and with which his name is 
eternally associated He never called himself, nor permitted 
others to call him, an Iiishman He was an Englishman 
settled in Ii eland He was in the habit of saying frequently 
to others what he wiote to the second Lord Oxford in 17S7 
He happened to be dropped there , was one year old when 
he left it first , and to his sorrow did not die before he went 
to it again* 


* *As to my native country,* lie 
wrote to Mr Erancis Grant (23 March 
1733-4) ‘I happened indeed by a 

* perfect accident to he bom here, my 
^ mother being left here from return- 
‘ 13^ to her house at Leicester, and I 
‘ was a year old before I was sent to 

* England , and thus I am a Teague, 
*or an Irishman, or what people 

please, although the best part ot my 

* life was m England, "What I did 
*for this country was froi^ perfect 

* hatred of tyranny and oppression, , . 


‘ I believe the people of Lapland or 

* the Hottentots are not so miserable 

* a people as we * Grant was a London 
merchant, who wished to interest him 
in a fisheiy scheme 

f * Almost three * is the first ex- 
pression of Swift, altered by him to 
‘ three * ; and this followed the era- 
sure of * two years,* which at first he 
had wntten, Mr, Beane Swift pnnted 

* three ’ correctly , but Hawkesworth 
altered the woid to < five,* and was 
copied by Scott 
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He had a sickly childhood , and it was his mother’s feai 
that a second sea voyage might he dangerous to him which 
led to her consent that he should stay so long with the woman 
who had shown him so stiong an attachment Abigail Swift 
depended mainly at this time on her husband’s eldest 
brother for help in her widowhood , and it was because he 
stinted, not what he gave but the kindness with which he 
might have given it, that the biead of dependence was made 
very bitter to her Godwin had the reputation of being 
wealthier than the sequel showed him to be , and, though a 
cold unsympathizmg man, theie is no ground foi thinking 
him an unjust one ‘ He gave me the education of a dog,’ 
said Swift, who thought, perhaps justly, that, hut foi his 
uncle’s connection by marriage with the Ormond family, he 
would not have been taken fiom his mother’s side at the 
early age of six years, and placed, under the care of a 
Mr Ryder, in the foundation-school of the Ormonds at Eal- 
kenny* Whether at the same age the assistance was with- 
drawn which until now enabled the child’s mother to contmue 
her residence in Ireland, there are no means of ascertaining , 
but shortly after her boy had thus been taken from her care, 
she is found to be li'ving among her own lelatives in Leicester. 
Kilkenny school, however, had some repute in those days . and 
here, where a youth named Stiatford well known to him in his 
famous time was in the same class with him, he was joined 
after a couple of years by his cousin Thomas, son of his 
Oxfoid uncle of that name , and he had foi a latei school- 
fellow a lad named WiUiam Congieve two years his junior, 
son of a younger brother of a good English family whose 
father was then managing Lord Burlington’s lush estate, 
who entered Tiinity College under the same tutor as Swift 
two years later, and was to achieve a reputation only less 
famous than his own 

Swift remained till he was fouiteen , but, except his name 
cut by himself on the side-board of the seat of his class, no 
trace of him survived in the school *He told Doctor Lyon 
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that the first Latin words which struck his childish fancy 1667 1688 
soon after entering it, ^ Mi* dux et amasti lux,' had touched 
him moie durably than the graver teaching , for with them 
began his whimsical taste foi the rhymed Latin-Enghsh in- 
dulged laigely in his later years. There is also a hint m one 
of his letters to Pope and Bolingbroke that other pursuits 
than of Latin oi English may have occupied him at Eil* 
kenny, and we know with certainty that what he mentions 
here was among his subsequent amusements at Laiacor ^ I 
" lemember, when I was a little boy, I felt a gieat fish at the 
^ end of my line, which I drew up almost on the ground, but 
^ it dropped in, and the disappointment vexes me to this very a type of 
" day, and I believe it was the type of all my future disap- 

* pointments ’ 

Another school lecollection, of less certam authenticity, 
appeals in some personal experiences with which he is alleged 
to have enforced an argument on the impi evidence of mar- 
riage where means wei e scant and health indifferent, addi essed 
to one of the many young clergymen helped by him when Dean 
of St Patrick's * When I was a school-boy at Kilkenny, and 
^ in the lower form, I longed very much to have a horse of 
' my own to nde on One day I saw a poor man leading a 
‘ very mangy lean horse out of the town to kill him for the 
^ skiru I asked the man if he would sell him, which he readily story of 
' consented to upon my offeimg him somewhat more than the 
‘ piice of the hide, which was all the money I had in the 
‘ world I immediately got on him, to the great envy of some 
‘ of my schoolfellows and to the ridicule ox otheis, and rode 
‘ him about the town The horse soon tired, and lay down 
' As I had no stable to put him into, noi any money to pay 

* for his sustenance, I began to find out what a foolish bargam 
" I had made, and cned heartily for the loss of my cash ; but 
^ the horse dying soon after on the spot gave me some relief 

An extract from the senior lecturer's book in Dublin Uni- 
versity exhibits the next step in Swift's career It informs 
us that on the Sith of April 1682, from the school of Mr 
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THE LIEE OF JONATHAIST S’WIFT [Book I 

Ryder at Kilkenny, there were admitted into the college as 
pensioneis,* under the tiution of St George Ashe (who became 
afterwards bishop of Cloghei), " Thomas Swift, son of Thomas, 
'aged fifteen yeais, born in Oxfordshire/ and ‘Jonathan 
' Swift, son of Jonathan, aged fourteen years, born in the 
' county of Dubhn/ For nearly seven years Jonathan remained 
here, taking his bachelor’s degiee in Febiuary 1685-6, and 
passmg the thiee followmg yeais also m the college, which 
he did not quit until the ‘ breaking out of the tioubles ’ at 
the opening of 1689 That is his own expiession , and of all 
that has been wiitten on his univeisity career, including a 
volume by a learned vice-provost of the college,tthere is hardly 
anything really authentic excepting what was written by 
himself Famous men may suffer quite as much by excess 
as by want of curiosity about them, and more would certainly 
now have been known of Swift if less had been written 
respecting him in the half-century followng his death 

His own Anecdotes, in a passage it will be well heie to 
reproduce, inform us that by the ill-treatment of his nearest 
relations, in other words the insuflSciency of the help afforded 
him by his uncle Godwin, 'he was so discouraged and 
‘ sunk in his spnits, that he too much neglected his academic 
'studies foi some parts of which he had no gieat rehsh 
' by nature, and turned himself to leading history and poetry, 
' so that when the time came for taking his degiee of bachelor 
'of arts, although he had lived with great regulaiity and 
' due observance of the statutes, he was stopped of his degree 
'for dulness and insujSficiency, and at last hardly admitted 
' in a manner, httle to his credit, which is called in that col- 
' lege specmh gratid And this disci editable mark, as I am 
' told, stands upon record in their college registry ’ Here the 
truth substantially IS related, no doubt, but with colouring from 

* Stratford had been admitted of the Life of Swift By the Eev. 
nnder another tutor some months John Barrett, D D , Yice-Provost of 
earlier Trinity College, Dublin 1808 

^ t An Essay on the Earher Part 
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the ironical tone which he so often gave to his mention of the 1667-1688 
Irish college in the days when it was written. Famous as he 
was then, any disci edit from the special grace would go to the 
giver , and while its import may have been harmless enough, 
as will shortly be seen. Swift preferred to tell the world that 
Trinity College had thought him too dull for a degree But 
this IS not the view that has found favour with commentatos 
and critics They have made a very serious business of it Earliest 
indeed, though the matter would hardly have been worth 
even bnef illustration, but for the light it throws on the claim 
to authenticity of the foui earliest wnters who have been 
accepted as original authoiit;es for the Life of Swift. 

First came, seven yeais aftei the death, the Remarlcs of 
Lord Orrery, who knew Swift only during his last six or seven 
years of consciousness, who had been shown by Mis Whiteway 
the Anecdotes given by her afterwards to her son-m-law Mr 
Deane Swift, and to whom the latter had told sundry stones 
of his kinsman’s last illness In the Remarhs it is declared Lord 
that Swift’s sole occupation at the University had been to 
turn all its studies into ridicule except history and poetry, 
that on his appearing for a degree he was set aside for insuf- 
ficiency, obtaming it only m a manner that was dishonour- 
able , and that when, on presenting himself at Oxfoid for an ad 
e'wndem^ he handed in his Irish degree s^eciali gratid, the 
English Dons took the words to sigmfy a reward, not a re- 
proach, and Swift ne\cr tried to undeceive them Of the 
source as well as tiuth of this anecdote, the reader will shortly 
be able to judge. 

Two years after the Rernmks^ Doctor Delany pubhshed his Doctor 
Ohservatiom, in which he confirmed Lord Orrery’s account 
of the degree, ' which Swift hath been often heard to say was 
^ owing to his being a dunce ’ ; and added that the disgrace 
of it had nevertheless a happy effect, for it made him im- 
mediately turn his thoughts to useful learning. His mis- 
take at his outset in Tiimty College, Doctor Delany stated, 
he had himself frequently explained to be * that he looked 
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^ upon the study of Greek and Latin to be downright pedantiy 
^ and beneath a gentleman , for .that poetry, and plays, and 
* novels were the only polite accomplishments ’ We shall soon 
see how neai this is like to have been to the truth , and, of the 
four authorities under illustration, Delany is undoubtedly the 
most to be esteemed 

•A. year aftei came Mi Deane Swift, giandson of Godwin 
by his mainage into the family of Deane the regicide, who 
pubhshed his JSssay ten years after the death of his great 
kinsman , whom he peisonally knew only on the eve of 
that event, in his last year oi two of consciousness , but of 
whom he speaks like one familiar with his piime, and says 
he took an opportunity of teUing him that he ceitainly 
must have been idle in his college days ^ But he assured 
' me to the contiary , declared that he could never understand 
^ logic, physics, metaphysics, natural philosophy, mathematics, 
^ or anything of that sort , but I will tell you, said he, the 
^ best part of it all w^as, when I produced my testimonials at 
^ Oxford in order to be admitted ad emidem, they mistook 
^speciah gratia for some particulai strain of compliment 
'which I had received from the Univeisity of Dubhn on 
'account of my superior meiit, and I leave you to guess 
' whether it was my busmess to undeceive them.’ The reader 
who thus sees the ongm of Lord Orrery’s story, may appre- 
ciate also the value of such statements by consulting Mr 
Deane Swift’s own volume for the very copy of the Trinity 
College degree on which the Oxfoid ad eundem was gi anted * 
The special grace does not appear in it The proceeding 


* ‘ITosprsepositussocnqueseniores 
‘Collegu SacrosanctiB et Indivxduse 
*Tnmtatis juxta Dublin testamur 

* Jonathan Swift die decuno qumto 
*Febraarii 1685 gradiim baccalaurea- 
*tds in aitibus suscipisse, prsestito 

* pnus fidelitater erga regiam niagista- 
‘tem juramento q^uod de praedicto 
^tfegfeimonium subscnptis singulorum 


‘nomimbus et collegii sigiUo quo in 
‘hisce utimur confirmandum curavi- 
‘mus Datum die tertio Man 1692 
‘Eob Huntmgton, Prsepos LS, St 
‘George Ashe, Each Eeader, Geo 
‘Brown, Ben Scioggs ’ For Mr 
Deane Swift^s attempt to explain Ihe 
contradiction, see ^ssay, 44-46 
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speciali gratid was in short anything but uncommon, and 
the degree thus granted, being as good as any other, was of 
course entered like any other 

Hawkesworth’s memoir appeared in 1755, but he had merely 
copied his predecessors, though ten years latei he did excel- 
lent service, with Mr Bowyer, Mr Nichols, Mr. Wilkes, Mr 
Deane Swift and Doctoi Bixch, m helping towards the 
gradual collection of the works, and addition thereto of the 
bulk of the correspondence, includmg the several parts of what 
is called the ‘Journal to Stella Hawkeswoith was followed 
in 1780 by Johnson, who contnbuted some solid reflection, 
but neither novelty in the way of facts, nor, happily, any pre- 
tence to it. Then, in 1784, came the edition with a Life by 
Sheridan, to which the habit of confounding the writer with 
his father, and its adoption by Nichols, who prefixed it to his 
valuable editions of 1801 and 1808, has given a factitious im- 
portance A life by Swift’s old friend would have been price- 
less , but this was a life, written fifty years after the death of 
Swift’s friend, by Sheridan’s son, the actor and author of the 
dictionary, himself not bom until 1721, who was not nme- 
teen m the year when Swift’s mind was gone, who was little 
over sixteen when all personal knowledge or access had been 
closed by his father’s death, t who had been three years on 
the stage when Swift died, but who nevertheless, like all 
the lest, speaks of him as a familiar and equal, and whose 
minutely elaborate statements, supported by no better autho- 
nty than flighty histrionic inferences from detached frag- 
ments of letters and poems, are still accepted to explain 
the most disputed passages in Swift’s life ‘He told me 


* For the times and maimer of pub- 
lication of this the most important of 
all the illustrations of Swift’s hfe, see 
405-9. 

f Of whom we cannot hut recall, 
too, J'ohnson’s description, which, 
whatever in other respects its hu- 
morous exaggeration maybe, descnbes 


only too faithfully the book about 
Swift ‘Why, sir, Sherry is dull, 

* naturally dull ; but it must have 
' taken him a great deal of pams to 
‘ become wnat we now see him. Such 

* an excess of stupidity, sir, is not m 

* nature * 
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‘tbat he had made many efforts, upon his entering the 
^college, to lead some of the old. treatises on logic writ by 
' Smeglesius, Keckormannus, Burgersdicius, &c, and that he 
'never had patience to go through thiee pages of any of 
'them, he was so disgusted at the stupidity of the woik. 
' When he was urged by his tutor to make himself master of 
' this branch, then in high estimation, and held essentially 
' necessary to the taking of a degree, Swift asked him what 
' it was he was to learn from those books ^ His tutor told 
' him, the art of leasoning Swuft said that he found no want 
' of any such art , that he could reason very well without it , ’ 
and so foith ' In going thiough the usual forms of disputa- 
' tion for his degree, he told me he was utterly unacquamted 
' even with the logical terms, and answered the aiguments of 
' his opponents in his own manner, which the pioctor put into 
'proper form. Thexe was one circumstance in the account 
' which he gave of this, that sui’prised me with regard to his 
' memory , for he told me the several questions on which he 
' disputed, and repeated all the arguments used by his oppo- 
nents in syllogistic form, together with his answeis ^ Sur- 
prising indeed to a raw lad of sixteen ’ and still more sur- 
prising that a youth thus piivileged to hear how Swift, when 
quite* as young himself, had unspaiingly handled the trained 
scholars of the college, should yet sum up and dispose of his 
Dubhn University career in these half dozen words 'By 
' scholars he was esteemed a blockhead ’ 

Such was the amount of information possessed by the 
public concernmg Swift at college when Nichols had com- 
pleted in 1801 his collected edition , and he was on the eve 
of publishing the second impiession of that important book 
in 1808, when Edmond Malone, who helped him with it, 
having heard through an intimate acquaintance high in the 
college who became afterwards an Irish bishop, of researches 
for trace of Swift’s student-days on which the vice-provost 
of the college, Doctox Baiiett, had been some time engaged, 
obtamed the use of them foi his friend The vice-pxovost 
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had been moved to his enquiries by a published lettei 1667-1GSS 
of Samuel Eichaidson, written to Lady Bradshaugh on the 
appeaiance of Orreiy's Remarhs, in which, with othei pal- 
pable misstatements to be noticed in then place hereaftei, son’s hbei 
be says ‘I am told my lord is mistaken in some of his 
^ facts foi instance, in that wherein he asserts that Swift’s 
^ learning was a late acquirement I am veiy well wairanted 
' by the son of an eminent divine, a pi elate, who’ that is, the 
prelate ‘ was for three years what is called his chum, in the 
^ following account of that fact. Dr Swift made as great a 
progress in his learning at the University of Dublin m his 
^ youth, as any of his contempoiaiies , but was so very ill- 
‘ natuied and troublesome, that he was made Terras Films, 

' on puipose to have a pietext to expel him He laked up 
' all the scandal against the heads of that university that a 
^seveie enquirer, and a still severei temper, could get to- 
* gether into his harangue He was expelled in consequence 
'of his abuse, and having his discessit, afteiwaids got ad- 
' mitted at Oxford to his degiee ’ Seizing on this clue, Doctor Barrett’s 
Barrett set to work with such eagei desire to identify Swift 
as the expelled tense fihus, that though he could not dis- 
cover that he evei played that part of scholastic lord of mis- 
lule, or was ever at any time expelled, he gave him all the 
benefit of a discovery that both these things (substituting 
SIX days’ degradation for expulsion) had occurred to a fellow 
student named Jones, in whose offending ^harangue,’ con- 
sisting of nonsense and filth in about equal portions, he so 
elaboiately stated his belief that Swift must have taken part, 
because of preposteious alleged resemblances to the Tale of 
a Tub and Oulhver, that Nichols, and Scott after him (though 
not without misgiving in Scott’s case), were induced to admit 
it into then editions I have vainly attempted, in two careful 
leadings, to discover in it anything that should recall Swift, 
however distantly. It is simply an outiage on his memory 
to call it his. Films 

Nor IS the smaE residue of Doctor Bairett’s research en- 
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titled to graver attention The most important fact estab- 
lished by hiR "rakmgs’ in the College books and registries^, 
namely, that Swift’s cousin and senior remained in the 
college during all the time that Swift lemained, involves 
in quite hopeless confusion his attempts to identify either 
student satisfactorily with the rewards or the punishments 
he exhibits He says that Swift senioi, Thomas, obtained 
a scholarship, but supports it by no better reasoning than 
IS used for establishing that Swift junior, J onathan, had no- 
scholaiship the piesumption being that without a scholai- 
ship Jonathan could hardly, in his circumstances, have re- 
mained aftei his degree He confirms Swift’s own statement 
that up to the time of the degiee (13th of February 1685-6) 
he had lived with great regularity and due observance of the 
statutes, foi he declares that the attempt to find any earlier 
censures on him m the registues had entirely failed 
But he makes up foi this by producing a most astonishing 
number of unfavourable entiies from the buttery books, be- 
side two public censures from the College registry, subse- 
quent to that date, with all of which he discredits Swift 
junior, it must be said on the most indifferent grounds 
There is such a medley of senior and junior books , such a 
want ef either, or both, at ciitical points in the evidence , and 
a confusion between the two Sir Swifts (Christian names 
bemg nevei employed) so hopeless of settlement except when 
both are together on the scene , that the only safe conclu- 
sion IS, whatever the increase at the later time of Swift’s 
discontents may have been, to believe in no such violent 
change of his habits before and after his degree as Doctor 
Barrett attempts to present to us The just course might 
piobably be to divide between the two cousins the not veiy 
laige amount of moral blame involved in the numerous fines 
and punishments , and in this view it is noticeable that both 
cousins appear in the first of the two public censures, of 
which the date is a year after the degiee 'Mr Warren, 

' Su Swift senior, Sir Swift junior, Web, Bredy, Series, and 
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* Johnson the pensioner, for notorious neglect of duties, and 
^frequenting the town, -weie admonished’ On the other 
hand nothing is established by the second and graver cen- 
sure, which bears date on the day, two yeais later, w^hen 
Jonathan Swift completed his twenty-first yeai, except that 
it applied to one of the two Swifts The offence was con- 
tumacious and contemptuous conduct to the junior Dean, 
whereby dissension was created m the college , and foi this 
'Sir Web, Sir Sergeant, Sir Swift, Maynard, Spencer, and 
' Fisher,* were to be suspended , the principal offenders, ' Sii 
' Swift and Sir Sergeant ’ being duected publicly on their 
knees to beg paidon of the dean The suspension lasted for 
a month , there is no means of knowing if the public pai’don 
was asked , and whethei Thomas oi Jonathan was the 
offender, the evidence does not in anyway settle Jones had 
been terrse films five months before , and the attempt to fix 
upon Jonathan the later degrading punishment by connect- 
ing it with an alleged earliei offence of having had pait m 
Jones’s filthy and slandeious harangue, fails quite absurdly 
The butteiy-book entries remain, and Jonathan may accept 
his full shaie of them It is moie than likely he was a fre- 
quent offender in neglecting to attend the college chapel, 
in missing mght-rolls or halls, and in haunting the town 
streets ^ 

The stiange thing is that all Doctor Bairett’s most minute 
searches, with every university record accessible to him, 
should have ' laked up ’ nothmg better than punishments or 


* * Most of his pTmishments,’ says 
Dr Barrett, ‘are for non-attendance 
‘ m chapeL The amount is £ 1 19s 4d 

* confirmed, and 19s and lOd taken 

* off for surplice (that is, for noii- 

* attendance in chapel at those times 

* when surplices are required to he 

* worn), lis 4d confirmed, and 

* 6s 6d tak^n off Of his other pun- 

* ishments, those for lectures appear 

* all confirmed , and are, for cate- 


‘chism, 3s , Greek lecture, 9d , 
‘Hebrew lecture, 8d ; mathematic 
‘lecture, Is lOd. , and those for 

* missing night rolls, or town haunting 

* (that IS, for halls) * m other words, 

not hemg m the college hall every 
night at nme when the students* 
names were called over ‘ amount to 
‘ Ss 4d , hut are all taken off, the 
‘admonition hemg substituted in 
‘their place 11-12 
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fines, and that from them no scrap of paper or other document 
should be foithcoming to indicate Swift’s place m the college 
examinations i datively to his cousin and othei students 
of his time No such thing appeals, and no surprise or 
regiet is expiessed at its absence But it seems to have 
become matter of talk in the college , and the well-infoimed 
historian of St Patrick’s Cathedral, Mr Monck Mason, makes 
the following statement in his elaborate chaptei on Swift 
'The learned Dr Barrett, vice-provost of Trinity College, 

' Dublin, informed me that he was present at a meeting of 
' the board when the late Bishop of Ossory, at that time a 
'senioi fellow,’ (Doctoi Kearney, subsequently provost) 'dis- 
' covered among some loose papers a lecord of the judg- 
'ments given at a quaiterly examination of this peiiod 
'The name of Jonathan Swift was discovered among the 
'students, and upon his performance m some blanches 
' (but which, the learned doctor could not recollect) the very 
'opprobiious censures of "pessime’* and "tacet” weie pro- 
' nounced — -judgments which are now larely if ever given 
' that of " vix mediocriter” calling forth what is emphatically 
'styled “a caution” from the rulers of that seminary of 
'learning I have endeavoured to obtain a sight of this 
' valuable Iiteiaiy lelic, but the lepiesentatives of the learned 
' bishop have not been, hitheito, successful in their search for 
'if It has been reserved to the present writer, after this 
long interval of years, to explain why The relic had been 
sent by the bishop to his friend in England, Edmond Malone , 
and was found by me, only a very few years ago, in a copy of 
Doctor Barrett’s book which belonged to Malone ; in which 
were many notes in his handwriting, with a packet of letters 
addressed to him by the author , and which was said to have 
lam undisturbed, since Malone’s death, on the shelves of the 
Lon(fon bookseller from whom it was puichased by myself 
The value of this remarkable discovery is as great as its 
interest It gives Swift an ascertained place among the 
students at college with him, and it shows on what insuffi- 
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cient gioiinds latex inmates of the college connected ^ pessime * 
and ' tacet ' with his name 

Neither woid is attached to it in the College Eoll This 
contains 175 names, and those of the cousins Swift stand 
together, twelfth and thirteenth. Christian names are not in 
theiis or in any case given , hut the order as well of admis- 
sion into the college as of seniority in age, which I have qiXoted 
fiom the senior lecturei’s book, fixes it beyond the possibility 
of dispute that Thomas stands befoie Jonathan The internal 
evidence piesented by this most interesting roll is not less 
decisive Its judgments, the lesult of one of the last impor- 
tant quaiterly examinations, in Eastei Term 1685, which 
preceded the bachelor’s degiee in February 1685-6, not alone 
confirm Swift’s own account of Ins studies, but apply other- 
wise with a pel feet exactness to what is known of the cha- 
racters of himself and his cousin In the facsimile heie made 
ol the first twenty-one names, the readei will of coiuse undei- 
stand that Ph G L and Th signify respectively Philosophy, 
Gieek and Latin, and Theology The first is, in all the old 
university schemes, the geneial appellation foi logic, meta- 
physics, and morality It means mental philosophy or the 
science of reasoning , it appears also in the loll as Log or 
logic, othei entiles presenting the contrast of Phys or natural 
philosophy , and in it are compnsed those subjects of college- 
study which Swift says he had too much neglected, having 
no gieat relish for them by nature Howfai he had neglected 
others, whether, as Lord Orieiy tells us, he turned into ridicule 
everything but history and poetry, or, as Doctor Delany says, 
he looked upon the study of Gieek and Latin to be down- 
right pedantry, or, as Sheiidan aveis, he was by seholais 
esteemed alblockhead , heie are the means of determining 
He was ill in philosophy , good in Greek and Ldtin , and 
negligent in theology His cousin Thomas was mediocre in 
ah. The pictures are hfe-hke What Jonathan was to he, 
and Thomas was to remain, are to be read off in them quite 
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But can it bo said, of the twenty-one names, that any one 1667-1688 
of them stands really highei in the examination than that of 
Jonathan Swift ^ Wade and Blany have the sl^ht advantage Swift’s 
of doing indifferently what he did badly, but in everything 
else he compares favourably with the best , and ' male ’ or 
‘ neghgenter ' is not the worst censure, though ‘ bene ’ is the 
highest praise There is ' pessime ’ under which, in a iater 
part of the Boll not here presented. Sergeant, Caidiffe, and 
Sheridan fall, in the same branch of study where Swift was 
deficient, and m theology, 'where ^neghgenter’ follows his 
name, "male neghgenter’ follows Vandeleur, Willson, and 
several others With the exceptions stated he is highest m 
the portion of the Eoll before the leadei, where the fiist dozen 
names are of higher standing than his own , he beats his 
school and class fellow, Stiatfoid , and some notes fiom its 
later portions, taken with the same impartiality, will show 
his position relatively to the rest of the students who took 
pait in this examination Of the 175 upon the hst, 56 were 
not examined at all, and out of 68 of the later students Compaxed" 
on whom^jjudgment is passed in the same three subjects 
as the earlier, there are only 7 who have "bene’ put twice 
to their names* All the rest aie under one oi other of 
these several heads " Bene, med^ med*" , — med**, vii med^, 

" med^ , — ^med^, med*", male neghg^ , — male, med^, male neghg** , 

" — med*, med", male , — ^med"*, male, vix bene , — med’', med**, 

" bene , — medh bene, med^ ’ , nor is anything more observable 
than the mfiequency of any laudatory judgment, as in the two 
specially cited, foi Latin and Greek With those exceptions, 
there are only sixf beside Swift that get a "bene’ for those 
studies, and in the two other subjects "mediocntei ’ is the 
judgment on the whole six Where the classification divides 
Latin and Greek, there is no instance of " bene ’ put to both 
Mongumry and Phipps have " bene ’ for Latm and " medio- 

* Donavan, Alcock, Bnom, Quin, t Groodlett, Beeolier, Pun, Garner, 

Toyey, Touse, and Luther Williams, and Downing. 
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' enter ’ foi Greek, while for Tiavers and Mullan the epithets 
are transposed Where the classification takes in four subjects 
(Log Phy G L and Th ), the name of Tovey, already cited, 
IS the ouly exception fiom the ‘male,* ‘ mediocnter,* ‘vix 
‘ mediocnter/ and ‘male,’ applied exclusively to those 
examined in them Finally, there is an ominous and com- 
prehensive ‘mediocnter in omnibus’ which swallows up 53 , 
and leaves two for the yet lower deep of ‘ vix mediocnter in 
‘omnibus’ The names need not be mentioned, but there 
IS one claiming lemembrance for its contrast to the undis- 
tinguished ciowd, the morsel of solid biead to those dozens 
of thin sack, standing sohtary and apart from all the rest 
Thewles alone, of the hundred and nineteen examined, re- 
ceives a ‘bene in omnibus’ He was a junior fellow before 
Swift left the college, and has not been heard of since 
Malone too evidently had not scrutinized this valuable Poll 
Eager after the false run started by Doctor Barrett, he missed 
the scent to which he was so close, thought only of the 
terrse films, and employed for the mere authentication of 
Eichardson’s worthless letter, what was worthy of so much 
higher use Acioss the pages of Barrett’s essay (82 and 88) 
between which I found the Boll, and in which lemark is made 
by Barrett that notwithstanding the ambiguity of Richaidson’^ 
phrase it may be safely supposed that what was meant to be 
asserted was, that his information was ‘ originally ’ denved 
fiom a pi elate who had been chum or chamber-fellow with 
Swift, there is this note in the handwriting of Malone. 

‘ This certainly was the meaning, and the prelate fiom whom 
‘the information onginallycame was the Eev Doctor Edward 
‘Chandler (as Dr Barrett afterwards discoveied) who was 
‘ Bishop of Durham from 1730 to 1750, when he died. He 
‘ was bred in the college of Dublin, was in the same class 
‘ with Swift, and stands next to him on a College Eoll of 
‘ Easter Teim 1685, containing a list of the students then 
‘ examined with their several judgments. It is now before 
‘ me, Eichardson’s informer was this prelate’s second son. 
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' who was a member of parliament. He died about the year i66r-i68S 
' 1760 The Bishop of I)uiham was in the same chamber 
" with Swift under St George Ashe He was in the college 
" of Dublin fiom 1682 to May 1688 ’ It would have better 
justified Malone's sagacity, as well as his taste and love for 
letteis, if he had pointed out the extreme impiobability of The point 
any part of a stoiy being true, of which the two leading 
assertions, the appointment as tense fihus and the subsequent 
expulsion, had been cleaily dispioved , and if he had shown, 
by the remarkable evidence before him of the ‘ several judg- 
^ments' of 1685, that, in the university examination then 
held. Swift had taken higher place than the prelate so eager 
aftei moie than sixty years to say an ill word of his old com- 
panion 

Swift’s bittei time in the college came doubtless after his 
degree , but theie is no giound foi connecting it with the 
mannei in which the degiee was granted, or with anything 
but considerations altogether personal Two days after 

* The reader is now m a position * “syllogisms ” He was asked how 
to estmiate the historical and critical * he could leason well without rules , 
v^lue of the opening of that portion ‘ he replied that he did reason pretty 
of M Tame’s Mistoi'y of English ‘well without them. This folly 
LitGratitre which lelates to Swift ‘ shocked them , yet he was leceived, 

* In 1685, in the great hall of Dubhn ‘ though barely, s^ocmlx grUid sa}s 

* University, the professors engaged ‘ the register, and the professors went Dangerous 
‘in exanimmg for the bacheloi’s ‘away, doubtless with pit^ mg smiles, 

‘ degree enjoyed a smgulai spectacle ‘ lamenting the feeble brain of Jona- 
‘ A poor scholar, odd, awkward, with ‘ than Swift This was his fiist 
hard blue eyes, an orphan, fnend- ‘ humihation and his fii'st rebellion. 

‘ less, poorly supported by the charity ‘ His whole h‘’e was like this moment, 

‘of an uncle, having failed once * overwhelmed and made wretched by 
‘ before to take his degree on account ‘ sorrows and hatied ’ I q^uote the 
‘ of Ins ignorance of logic, had come careful tianslatxon of Mr, Yan Laim 
‘ up agam without having conde- (ii 116-7), one of the masters of the 
‘ scended to lead logic To no pnr- Edmhurgh Academy, and wiE again 
‘ pose his tutoi set before him the indulge the hope which I have had 

* most respectable fohos— Smeglesius, occasion to expiess in a former work, 

‘ Eeckeimaunus, Burgeisdicius He that the students of English litera- 
‘ turned ovei a few pages, and shut ture in that academy have safer 
‘ them diieetly When the argu- guidance than the brilliant but too 
‘ mentation came on, the proctor was often baseless fancies of M Tame 

‘ obliged to “i educe his rephes into 
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Thomas Swift proceeded bachelor in the ordinary manner, on 
the ISth of Febiuary 1685-6, Jonathan leceived his degree 
by ‘ special grace ’ with Nathaniel J ones, J ohn J ones, Michael 
Vandelenr, and William Brereton, but in the several cases the 
amount of reproach mcuiied would be likely to differ widely 
with the differing circumstances The specialis giatia took 
its ©rigin from the necessity of providing, that what was sub- 
stantially merited should not be refused because of a failure 
m some lequirement of the statutes , upon that, abuses crept 
m , but enough has been said to show that Swift’s case could 
not have been one of those in which it was used to give 
semblance of worth to the unworthy What followed it, 
appears to be haidly moie clearly understood Lord Orieiy 
remarks that so full of indignation was Swift at his treat- 
ment in Dublin, that he at once tiansferred his studies to 
Oxford , very nearly to the same effect Delany says that such 
preparation as he made foi a mastership of arts was with a 
view to Oxford exclusively , Hawkesworth, copying Delany, 
relates that such was his diead of the repetition of his dis- 
grace, that from the date of his Dublin degree^ he studied 
eight hoi’ is a day foi seven yeais, and finally Di Barrett, 
taking an opposite view, taxes all his energies to establish 
that after his bachelorship Swift became leckless of hall or 
lecture -1 oom, violent and quairelsome, a stiangei to the 
chapel, a loungei in the town, and foi ever falling under fine 
or censuie Walter Scott not inaptly remembered, when he 
came to this picture by Barrett, how Johnson described his 
Oxford life to Boswell ^ Ah sir, I was mad and violent It 
^ was bitterness that they mistook for frolic I was miserably 
‘ poor, and thought to fight my way by my hteiature and my 
* wit , so I disregarded aH power and all authority * But 
there was a written sentence of Johnson’s more nobly apphc- 
able both to Swift and to himself when, in the life of the 
Dean, he said that the years of laboui by which studies had 
been retiieved which were alleged to have been lecklessly or 
negligently lost, ^ afforded useful admonition and powerful 
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^ encouragement to men whose abilities have been made foi 1667-1688. 

time useless by their passions or pleasuies, and who, 

^having lost one part of life m idleness, aie tempted to 
nhrow away the remainder m despair’ 

Amid all these varying accounts of opportunities lost and 
letrieved, one thing can yet be said with ceitamty, that 
befoie he left the college Swift h^d qualified himself fo?: a 
master’s degree, and that he did not lea\e it without a Schoiai- 
moie than competent acquirement in learning He was 
never a profound scholar, noi perhaps entitled to the praise 
of a veiy exact one , but as early as m his first two years after 
quitting Dublin, he showed easy and vaiied knowledge of 
the principal classical wi iters, could use fluently the Latin 
language, was accomplished in French, and had a mass of 
geneial leading, in neaily eveiy depaitment of philosophy 
and letters, seldom equalled in its range and extent, peihaps 
never in the penetrating insight with which its leading sub- 
]ects weie mastered He wrote The Battle of the Bools in 
1696, and in that yeai had already designed the great satire 
which was Jq expose the coiTuptions of leligion and learning 
A foregone conclusion rises out of this, but we have other- 
wise no clue to the time or mode of the acquirement of what Readings 
was then turned to such extraordinary use It was as little 
Swift’s habit in any part of his life to tallc of his leadings as 
of his writings, and it w^as only for the power or pleasure 
derived from them to himself that he evei valued either 
But, in even such scant allusion as he made in his later to 
the leading of his youngei days, one may observe a taste and 
turn of thought very far fiom common When the Dean of 
St Patrick’s was resisting the misgovernment of Ireland by 
England, he declared that he did not frequently quote poets, 
but he lemembered there was m some of Mr Cowley’s love- 
verses a strain which he thought extraordinary when a lad of 
fifteen, but had since come to think might express very well 
the relation that England desired Ireland to hold to her 
^ Foibid it. Heaven, my life should be Weigh’d with her least 
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' conveniency ^ ' He was not much older when another kind 
of strain attracted him, and he did not hesitate afterwards to 
say, in his Advice to a clergyman enteiing into Holy Ordeis, 
that he had been better entei-tamed, and more informed, by 
a few pages in the Pilgrim's Progress, than by long discourses 
upon the will and the intellect, and simple or complex ideas 

Let it be finally assumed, then, that the truth of this por- 
tion of Swift’s college life will be found between the two 
extremes of the accounts respecting it He was a httle over 
eighteen when he commenced bachelor, and his purpose in 
lemaining after waids m the college was to qualify for a 
mastership in the same univeisity A passage in a letter of 
Sir William Temple, first published twenty years ago,^ places 
it beyond doubt that Swift meant to have taken his master s 
degree at Dublin when the rebellion nearly emptied the 
college But though he pursued his studies, he was ^miser- 
* ably poor ^ , and for so high a spiiit this was a greater trial in 
the graduate than m the undergraduate days What in the 
one had but barely suppoited him, had almost wholly ceased 
to be available in the othei , though the lethargy which fell 
on Godwin Swift did not close in death until a few months 
before his nephew quitted the college, his estate had been so 
ciippied some time before as to leave at that event a pro- 
vision altogether inadequate for the sons and daughters who 
survived him , and but for Wilham Swift, the only one of 
his uncles beside Godwin who had a settled residence m 
Dublin, Jonathan must have been nearly destitute He long 
lemembered as well the help thus leceived as the kindness 
that accompanied it, and he calls this kinsman ^ the best ’ t 

* To be shortly quoted The state- ‘ me you were pleased, when she was 
ment IS confirmed by the master’s de- ‘here, to wonder I did so seldom 
glee at Oxford immediately foIIo\vmg ‘ wnte to you I hope you have been 
the ofdJ ‘so kmdto impute it neither to ill- 

t Lettei of 29th November, 1692 ‘ manners nor want of respect . I 
written to hxs uncle from MoorPaik ‘always thought that sufiBlcient, 
(first printed in Deane Swift’s Essdy, ‘ from one who has always been but 
56) m which he says ‘My sister told ‘too troublesome to you . I am 
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of his uncles The house was open to him as long as his 16674688 
uncle lived oi his aunt survived him , and on the walls hung 
the portiait of his favourite ancestoi.* Theie was another Unde 
uncle, Adam, who seems to have thiiven in the woild, for he 
and Lowndes, a man high in the Treasury duiing Anne’s last 
mmistry, and to whom Gay addressed some humorous verses 
^ on the ingenious and worthy author of that celebrated trea- 
*tise in folio called the Land-tax Bill/ had married two 
sisteiSjt almost all that is known of him in connection 
with his great kinsman is an allusion from the lattei I which 
might lead us to suppose they had had peisonal inter course 
in the north of Ireland, wheie presumably this uncle then 
lived Of another relative something is more ceitainly known 
While at Moor Park Swift gave praise so unusual with him to CousmWii- 
a cousin Whlloughby, Godwm’s eldest surviving son by his first 
marriage settled prosperously as a merchant in Lisbon, that 


^ sorry my fortune should fling me so 
‘ far fiom the best of my relations, but 

* hope that I shall have the happiness 

* to see you sometime or other Pray, 

^ my humble service to my good aunt ’ 

* * 0 pray, now I think of it, be 
^ so kmd as to step to my aunt, and 

* take notice of my great-grandfather’s 

* picture , you know he has a ring on 

* his finger, with a seal of an anchor 
and dolphin about it , but I think 

* there is besides, at the bottom of the 

* picture, the same coat of arms quar- 

* tered with another, which I suppose 
was my great grandmother’s If this 

* be so, it is a stronger argument than 

* the seal iLnd pray see whether yon 

* thmk that coat of arms was drawn 
‘ at the same tune with the picture, 

or whether it he of a. later hand , 
*and ask my aunt what she knows 
“ about it But perhaps there is no 
*such coat of arms on the pictuie, 

* and I only dreamed it My reason 

* IS, because I would ask some herald 
• * here whether I should choose that 


* coat, or one in Gmllim’s laige folio 
‘ of heialdry, where my uncle Godwm 
‘ IS named with another coat of arms 
‘ of three stags This is sad stuff to 

* write * — Swift to Esther Johnson, 
29 Feb 1711-2 

t ‘ Going to town this mommg, I 
' met m the Pall Mall a clergyman of 
‘Ireland, whom I love very well 
‘ and with him a little jackanapes of 
‘Ireland too, who maiiied Hanny 
‘Swift, uncle Adam’s daughter, one 
‘ Perry His wife has sent him 
‘here to get a place from Lowndes, 
‘ because my uncle and Lowndes mar- 
‘ ned two sisteis, and Lowndes is a 
‘ great man here m the treasury ’ — 
Journal, 21 May, 1711 Anothei 
daughter of uncle Adam was Mrs 
Whiteway 

J ‘ My nncle Adam asked me one 
‘day in private, as by dhection, 
‘ what my designs were in i elation to 
‘ you, because it might be a hindiance 
‘ to you if I did not proceed ” — Swift 
to Miss Wmngf 4 May 1700 
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1667 - 1688 . it lends some colour of probability to a story told by Mr 
^ Deane Swift on the lelation of Willoughby’s eldest daughter,^ 
and accepted by all his biographeis ' It happened when he 
was at the Univeisity of Dublin that one day, as he was 
‘looking out of his window pensive and melancholy, his 
‘ pockets being then at the lowest ebb, having spied a master 
‘ of a ship gazing about in the college couits — Lord ^ thought 
‘ he, %f that ^oerson should noiv he enquiring and staring 
Waiting on ‘ (ihoibt fov my chamher, in order to bring me some present 
providence t C0US171 Willoughhy Swift, wliat a happy creature I 
‘ should he ^ He had scaice amused himself with this pleasing 
‘ imagination, when behold, the mastei of the ship having 
‘ come into his chamber, asked him if his name was Jonathan 
‘ Swift He told him it was Why then, said the master, I 
‘ have something for you that was sent to you by Mr Wil- 
‘ loughby Swift Whereupon he drew out of his pocket a 
‘ large gieasy leathei bag, and poured him out all the money 
Asailor ‘ that it contained on the table As the sum which he had 
ma<jhma, , received -was much gieater than ever in his life he had 
‘ been master of before at any one time, he pushed over with- 
‘ out reckoning them a good number of the silver cobs (for it 
‘ was all m that specie) to the honest sailor, and desired he 
‘ would accept of them for his tiouble But the sailoi would 
‘ not touch a farthing No, no, master, said he, Ize take 
‘ nothing for my tiouble I would do moie than that comes 
‘to for Mr Willoughby Swift Whereupon Jonathan gathered 
‘ up the money as fast as he could, and thrust it into his 
‘ pocket For by the Lord^Harry, said he, I was afraid if 
‘ the money had lam much longer on the table he might 
‘ have repented his generosity and taken a good part of it 
‘ But from that time forward he declared that he became a 
‘ better economist, and nevei was without some little money 
‘in his pocket’ That Swift did leceive help from this 

* Mrs Swanton * She had heard I should say, its particularity has a 
* it many years ago from the Doctor suspicious likeness 
< himself .’hut to Mr Deane himself, 
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cousin at Lisbon, and that the fact impressed gratefully both 1667-1688 
himself and his mothei,’^- liheie is no doubt , but whether it 
came at this time, and in this way, can only now be deter- 
mined by the degree of credibility in the story itself, which 
for that reason is here given with its particular * thought 
^ he’s ’ and ' said he’s ’ exactly as first related It is likely 
enough that such an incident should have impressed ®the 
importance of economy and the uses of a little money in the Habits of 
pocket, and it is in any case certain that Swift acquired 
the habit, at an unusually eaily time, of keeping veiy minute 
record of the pence he expended and the shillings or pounds 
that were due to him Many of his account books are in my 
possession, and will be used to illustiate his life 
Another of Mr Deane Swift’s stories it is impossible to 
accept even conditionally 'Mi Warien,t the chambei- 
' fellow of Swift in the University of Dublin, and a geutle- 
'man of undoubted veiacity, whose sister had made some 
‘ very considerable impressions upon the Doctor’s heait m 
' the days of his youth, assured a relation of mine, whom he 
' courted for a wife about eight or nine and forty years ago, 

' that he saw the Tale of a T^b in the handwriting of Dr 
' Swift, when the Doctor was but nineteen years old ; but 
' what conections or impiovements it might have received 
' befoie the publication m the year 1697, he could by no 
‘ means declare The Tale did not appeal until 1704, but 
Swift has himself informed us that the most part of it was 
written in 1696 during his second residence with Temple, § 


* * I msh and shall pi ay he may 

* be as happy as he deserves, and he 

* caimot be more My mother desires 

* her best love to him and to yon ’ — 
S Jnne 1694 Swift to Deane Swift 
the elder, who passed some time in 
Wdloughb/s connting-honse, and 
whose son and namesake is better 
known to ns WiUonghby was the 
second son of Gk)dwnfs first marriage, 
bnt became the eldest by a brother's 


death ‘some years before 1688^— 
j^ssa^, 50 See also post, 73-4 
t The proper name is Wanng He 
stands 129th on the College EoH (ante, 
36), and was one of the batch of 
‘ mediocnter m omnibns ' at the ex- 
amination in 1685* 
t Sssay, 31. 

§ ‘The greatest part of that book 
‘was finished about thirteen years 
‘since, 1696, which is eight years 
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and there is certainly no evidence that any portion was in 
existence befoie that date But die was familiai with Wai- 
mg’s family foi more than thiee years beyond it; and it is not 
at all improbable that the story is tiue in eveiything but 
place and (a moie important diawback) date, and that the 
manusciipt was seen by Waiing befoie its publication 

Foi a thud incident of the latei college time he is himself 
the authoiity In the Anecdotes, as we have seen, he 
1 elates that he happened, befoie twenty years old, to contract 
a giddiness and coldness of stomach that almost bi ought him 
to his grave, and this disorder piiisued him with intermis- 
sions of two 01 thiee yeais (hazarding a sorrowful prediction) 

‘ to the end of his life * Sometimes he a little altered the 
date of what he believed to have been the origin of these 
miseries, and, as in a letter to Mrs Howard (Lady Suffolk) 
in August 1727, fixed his giddiness at the first residence with 
Temple, and his deafness at the second ^ About two hours 
‘ before you weie born, I got my giddiness, by eating a hundred 
‘golden pippins at a time, at Eichmond, and when you were 
‘ foul years and a quarter old, bating two days, having made 
‘ a fine seat ’ (having selected, he means, some favouiite spot 
in the grounds at Mooi Park) ‘about twenty miles fmther 
‘ m Smrey, wheie I used to read, &c theie I got my deaf- 
‘ ness , and these two fnends have visited me, one oi other, 
‘every year since, and being old acquaintance, have now 
‘ thought fit to come togethei ’ That the disoideis did so 
pursue him, and may have had part, as he sadly foretold, in 
what at last overwhelmed him, there will be evidence enough 
From those early days up to 1708, when he told Archbishop 
King that he had been persecuted with a ciuel distemper 

^before it was published.’— Svuft’s pened during one of bis boj- visits to 
Apology prefixed to the edition issued liis mother ‘ In England before I 
by Benjamin Tooke in 1709-10 ‘ was twenty I got a cold which gave 

That the illness began in Eng- ‘me a deafness that I could never 
land he repeated ten yeais later , and ‘ clear myself of my left ear has 

if his memory is not at fault m the ‘ never been well since ’ April 80, 

date given here, it must have hap- 1737 
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of giddiness in his head for more than seven weeks which 
would not suffei him ta write or think of anything, 
thiough all the years that followed to 1727, when he told 
Knightley Chetwode that he had been nine weeks very ill 
in England both of giddiness and deafness, saying in the 
same year to Sheridan that he believed his giddiness to be 
the disorder that would at last get the better of him , from 
thence onward to 1733, when he wiote to the second Lord 
Oxford that he was just recovering aftei seven months’ cruel 
indispositions of giddiness and deafness, the former of which 
he doubted would never quite leave him till he left it , and 
again to 1737, when he told Mi Richardson that he had 
been troubled with a giddy head and deafness for nearly 
seven weeks that unfitted him for human conversation , the 
continual recairence for less lengthened periods, of these 
terrible and frequent visitois, has large and reiteiated mention 
in his letters His own belief as to the origin of the giddi- 
ness he nevei changed, and it is curious to observe how much 
it cost him all his life to abstain from fruit, which he as 
passionately Jiked as he steadily forced himself to resist , but 
theie is a lemark upon it by Johnson, which has his charac- 
teristic common sense ‘ The origmal of diseases is commonly 
^ obscuie, and almost eveiy boy eats as much fruit as he can 
get, without any inconvenience ’ 

Swift was httle more than two months past his twenty- 
first bniihday, when Tyrconnel let loose the Celtic population 
on the English settlers in Dublin, and, quitting the college 
with a crowd of other fugitives, he found his way to his 
mother’s hottse in England, 
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The little that is known of Abigail Swift accounts for the 
admiration as well as the stiong affection uniformly shown 
her by her famous son Charactei, humour* upnghtness, 
and independence, are in all the traditions concerning her 
She lived twenty-two yeais beyond the present date, and, 
excepting two visits made to Jonathan in Ireland, never 
quitted the home in Leicester to which he is said to have 
travelled to see her rarely less than once a year by coach 
when he could afford it, by the wagon or on foot in his 
poorer days Though with a leservation of dislike for its 
fools and gossips, he always remembered Leicester kmdly; 
and when he was the familiar companion of Dukes and 
First Ministers, he took pains to choose a ^ Leicester f lad* 
foi the making of his periwig He was theie m the winter 
of 1707 , and saw a popular whig election, foreshadowing the 
general election so soon to follow, when, for the last time in 
the leign of Anne, whigs were to triumph at the polling 


* Tins quality appears m a stoiy 
told by Swift toaself to Dr Lyou of 
tbe oaly visit sbe ever made to ber 
sou m Ireland, wbicb was very shortly 
after be took possession of Laracor , 
when sbe imposed on tbe credubty of 
tbe lodgmg-keeper to whose bouse sbe 
went, by pretending sbe bad come to 
receive tbe addresses of a lover, and m 
that character received her son’s first 
visit, before sbe confessed tbe truth 
Mrs Brent, Swift's housekeeper an 


later years, kept tbe lodging. 

t ‘It has cost me three guineas 
‘ to day for a penwig I am undone ^ 
‘ It was made by a Leicester lad, who 

* marned Mr “Worrell’s daughter, 
‘where my mother lodged sa I 

* thought %t •mould ho ch&x/g '—Swift 
to Esther Johnson, 15 Jan 1710-11 
DSTothing IS found to be so character- 
istic of Swift as tbe invention of 
selfish reasons for doing unselfish 
tbin^. 
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booths over tones and highfliers But never did he see so 
much of the life that is worth seeing, he used to tell the 
great men with whom he was already famihar, than when 
he saw it in his earher travellings to and from that place 
When life presented itself to him as he sat in a earner’s 
cart , when he would dine with pedlais and ostlers at obscuie 
ale-Tiouses , when, seeing written over a dooi, 'lodgings for a 
' penny,’ he would hire a bed, givmg additional sixpence for 
clean sheets,"^ those weie experiences that had been filled 
with all kinds of profit foi him Presumably they would 
belong to the days when Leicester knew him first , and what 
he thus learnt of the ways and speech of the common people, 
eiilaiged and vaiied at every visit, is likely in sober fact to 
have been, thus far, not the least precious part of his edu- 
cation The local historian naturally prefers to dwell on such 
tiaditions as that Sir George Beaumont received him at 
Stoughton Hall, and that the family connections of his mothei, 
the Honicks of Beaumanoi Park, and the Heyncks of Thur- 
maston, were not ashamed of him , but a gi eater piobabihty 
seems to have been that his mother might foi::^his sake be 
ashamed of them Hei worldly disadvantages never went 
befoic heiself, is his own remark of her, and what is said 
in many varying tributes to her quiet independence f is 
in effect the same which afterwaids was said of one who also 
dignified poverty, that no circumstances external to herself 


* * This practice Lord Orrery im- 

* putes to his umate love of grossness 
‘and vulgarity some may ascribe it 
‘ to his desire of siirve5m3g human hfe 

* thiough all its varieties ’ — Johmon 
+ ‘Her conversation,* says Mr 

Deane Swift, wntmg in 1754, ‘ was 
‘so extremely polite, cheerful, and 
‘agreeable, even to the young and 
‘spnghtly, that some of the family 
‘ who paid her a visit near fifty years 
‘ago at Leicester, speak of hei to 
‘ this day with the greatest affection 


* She was a veiy early riser, was 
‘ always dressed for the whole day at 
‘ about SIX o’clock m the niommg, m 

* a mantua and petticoat, which ac- 
‘ cording to the fashion of those times 
‘ she constantly wore , and her chief 
‘amusements were needle-work and 
‘reading She declared in her 
‘latter days (for mdeed she was a 
‘ woman of an easy contented spint) 
‘that she was nch and happy, and 
‘ abounded with everything * 
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ever prompted her to make the least apology for them, or to 
seem even sensible of their existence 

Her son had need of her counsel soon " When I went a 
^lad to my mother/ he wrote to Mr Worrall in January 
1728-9, " after the Revolution, she brought me to the know- 
^ ledge of a family wheie theie was a daughter, with whom I 
^ was acquainted My prudent mother was afraid I should 
^ be in love with her, but when I went to London she married 
^ an innkeepei m Loughborough m that county, by whom she 
^ had seveial children ’ This was Betty Jones, who wiU re- 
appear in his days of celebrity living apart from hei ^ rogue* 
of an innkeeper She was an educated girl, notwithstanding 
the match she made, her mother and Swift’s being cousms , 
and it was a legacy of five hundred pounds from the mother 
on which she was living at the time of his later knowledge of 
hei Hardly had he escaped from this Betty Jones, however, 
when there began to be talk of another , and long before the 
'some months* passed which he describes as the duration 
of this visit to Leicester, his mother must have been con- 
vinced of the truth of what hei son already had been told by 
a person 'of great honour ’ m Ireland who was 'pleased to 
' stoop so low as to look into my mind; and used to tell me 
' that it was like a conjured spiiit, that would do mischief if 
' I would not give it employment ’ 

How to give it employment was then anxiously consideied, 
and it was his mother’s suggestion that he should apply to 
Sir William Temple Beside the old connection of Godwin 
Swift with Temple’s father. Master of the Irish Rolls, which 
smecuie office his moie celebrated son inherited from him. 
Temple’s wife was a connection of her own,*^ and Lady 
Temple still lived when Swift’s application was made, and 
received with favour He joined the retired statesman at 
Moor Park near Pamham, before the close of 1689, and con- 

* ‘ Sir William Tempi’s My,’ 15) Orreyy knew the Temples then 
says Lord Oixeiy, * was related to living, and his statement mxist be 
'Doctor Swift’s mother’ {Emarh^ accepted implicitly 
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tmued with him, not without intervals of absence, until just 
before Lady Temple’s death m 1694 These five years are 
to be regaided as the first residence with Temple , but theie 
was one interruption to it at the outset, which will be fowd, 
when closely looked at, to suggest a less confused and unin- 
telligible story of it than has heretofore been given It has 
bee^ treated by all the biographers as a peiiod of service at 
the close of which Swift was on the same footing as at the 
beginning Of the second lesidence this might be said , but 
not of the fiist 

He went from his mother’s house to Sir William Temple’s, 
in the suinmei of 1689, ‘a raw and inexperienced youth’ 
as he described himself, but with mental equipment to set 
against this disadvantage, beginmng thus early, there can be 
no doubt, to feel conscious of unusual powers, and with a ready 
observation for everythmg around him Temple then knew 
nothing of him but his family claim, and received him as on 
this ground entitled to protection , though very soon he had 
intimation of quahties of intellect noticeable for themselves, 
and not easily compressible within the limits of the kind of 
service that at first perhaps had alone been designed The“ 
youth had not completed a year’s* xesidence, when, as he 
says himself, ^he returned to Ireland by advice of physicians, 
‘ \|^o weakly imagined that his native an might be of some 
‘ use to recover his health ’ Ill-health there was, bur perhaps 
restlessness and impatience m greater measure , for the lesi- 
dence at Temple’s, which was to piove in the end a priceless 
advantage to his young and teeming brain, could only have 
seemed at the beginning to make his future piospect more 
barren Temple’s behaviour to him was nevertheless con- 
siderate His friend Sir Eobert Southwell went this veiy 
year to Ireland as Secretary of State, and to him he made 
intercession for Swift. The letter, written from ‘Moor Park, 

* He calls it himself ‘tivo years’ m my amended copy by the insertion 
m the first draft of the Anecdotes , m his own hand of ‘ 1690 ’ as the 
but, as has been seen, this is corrected date of his first return to Ireland 
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"neai Famham, May 29, 1690/ and discovered only very 
recently,* possesses remarkable interest ^ This afternoon I 
" heai, though by a common hand, that you are going over 
^ Ireland secretary of state for that kingdom, upon which 

ventme to make you the offer of a servant in case you 
"may have occasion foi such a one as this bearer’ (It may 
not be needless to remind the reader that the word "servant’ 
heie used, accoidmg to the custom of the time, cariies no 
menial sense, but is as the correlative of master, the person to 
receive employment or place from him who has them to give: 
" a gentleman to wait on you,’ as latei words ejcplam) " He 
" was born and bied there (though of a good family m Heie- 
" fordshire), was near seven yeais in the college of Dublin, and 
" ready to take his degiee of Master of Arts, when he was forced 
"away by the desertion of that college upon the calamities of 
" the country Since that time he has lived in my house, read 
" to me, writ for me, and kept all accounts as far as my small 
" occasions required He has Latm and Gieek, some French, 
"writes a veiy good and current hand, is very honest and 
" diligent, and has good fi lends, though they have for the 
" present lost their fortunes, in Ireland, and his whole family 
" having been long known to me obliged me thus far to take 
" caie of him If you please to accept him into your service, 
" either as a gentleman to wait on you, or as clerk to'write 
" imder you, and either to use him so if you like his service, 
" or upon any estabhshment of the college to recommend him 
" to a fellowship there, which he has a just pretence to, I shall 
" acknowledge it as a great obhgation to me as weU as to him ’ 
The last lines of the letter, like alady’s postscript, contain what 
was probably Swift’s object m getting it wntten. It can 
hardly be doubted that they expressed his own hope m re- 
gard to the college, and his return to Ireland would be thus 
better accounted for than by the reason put forward , but 

It was first imated m Mr Cun- collections of Mr Yotang of Black- 
lungham’s edition (1854) of Jolmson’s lieatfi Tliese Rave since lieen dis* 
Zives being tben in the antograpb peiacd, and it as now in my possession. 
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thougli he must have placed the letter in the hands of South- 
well, among whose papeis it was found, nothing came of 
it except that he was shortly again at Temple’s on an im- 
proved footing 'Growing worse, he soon went back to 
'Sir Wilham Temple’s, with whom growing into some 
'confidence, he was often trusted with matters of gieat 
' importance ’ 

To service of that kind the account to Southwell would not 
apply, and far less the desciiption by Richardson at the 
appeal ance of Mr Deane Swift’s book which has since found 
a place in all the biographies It has been shown how little 
reliable is one half of that letter , and the other half compels 
the same distiust 'Mr Temple (nephew to Sir William 
'Temple), who lately died at Bath, declared to a friend of 
'mine that Sii William hiied Swift, at his fiist entrance into 
' the woild, to read to him, and sometimes to be his amanu- 
' ensis, at the rate of £20 a year and his board, which was 
' then high preferment to him , but that Sir William never 
' favoured him with his conversation because of his ill quali- 
' ties, nor allowed him to sit down at table with him ’ There 
IS no authoiity but this, for eithei the sum said to have been 
paid or the treatment alleged to have been received , and such 
authority should at once have condemned both aveiments 
Aftei Temple’s death. Swift had disputes with the sistei Lady 
Giffaid, and her nephews, arising out of Temple’s bequest to 
him of the publication of his wntmgs , and though these had 
been settled, and he was in not unfriendly correspondence six 
years later with the younger of the nephews, John Temple, they 
had been revived and embittered by an advertisement from 
Lady Giffard on appearance of the last volume, and at various 
times yet later there passed mtemperate words ' I thought 1 
'saw Jack Temple and his wife pass by me to-day in their 
' coach,’ he wrote on his arrival in London m 1710, 'but I took 
' no notice of them I am glad I have wholly shaken off that 
' family ’ In his next letter he says, 'I will not see Lady Giffard 
' until she begs mypaidon’ , and six weeks later he calls her an 
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^ old beast/ repeating that m honom he cannot see hei * For 
all which she paid him back, perhaps more than sufficiently, 
when she permitted a friend of her family to tianscribe a 
lettei nevei yet seen in the original, which she had endorsed 
as ' Swift's penitential letter,' and which Macaulay has cha- 
racterized, with a degree of accuracy that will appear when 
the stoiy of it is told, as the ‘language of a lackey, or lathei 
‘ of a beggar/ In effect it takes blame to himself for the 
troubles and infirmities that had closed this fiist residence 
with Temple , and before the difference which led to it is de- 
scnbed it will be only fan to quote what Swift wrote to the 
head of the Temple family some years after the quarrel ‘I 
‘ own myself indebted to Sir William for recommending me 
‘ to the late King, although without success, and to his choice 
' of me to take caie of his posthumous writings But I hope 
‘ you will not charge my living in his family as an obligation, 
‘ for I was educated to little purpose if I retired to his house 
‘ on any other motive than the benefit of bis conversation 
‘and advice, and the oppoitunity of puisumg my studies 
‘ For, beiijg bom to no fortune, I was at his death as far to 
‘ seek as ever, and perhaps you will allow that I was of some 
‘ use to him ' Thus to repel altogether the sense of obligation, 
was in other words to say that he gave moiethan he received, 
and taking as a whole his intercourse with Temple, from the 
date of its resumption after the brief interval of absence at 
the close of 1690, there is every presumption that he was 
entitled to say so, 

A particular kindness now rendered is mentioned by Lord 
Onery, who says that Temple ‘ most generously ’ stept m to 
Swift's assistance in the matter of his Oxford mastership of arts, 

* ‘The other day I saw Jack Teiixple’s brother Sir John, His elder 
‘Temple m the Comt of Requests, brother’Wiiliamwasafterwardscreated 
‘it was the iirst time of seeing him, Baron Temple Yiscount Palmerston 
‘ so we talked two or three careless in the Insh peerage on the 12th of 
‘ words and parted * 5th December March 1722, the year of his aunt 
1710 Jack was the younger son of Oifiard’s death 
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and thougli lie a little oveipraises it as ^uncommonly magni- 
‘ Scent/ moving thereby much wrath m Mr Deane Swift, it 
was at least a timely service Writing a few weeks after- 
wards to thank his uncle William for his care in sending 
him the certificate of his Dublin degree required for his 
ad eundem at Hart Hall, as Hartford College was then called. 
Swift remarks that he never was more satisfied than in the 
behaviour of the University of Oxfoid to him He had, he 
says, all the civilities he could wish for, and so many favours, 
that he was ashamed to have been more obliged in a few 
weeks to strangers than evei he was in seven years to Dubhn 
College It IS his first known success, and much that is not 
with exactness known may have dated fiom it If he did 
not now first break into veise, it is ceitain that he wrote at 
this time his earliest piece that has survived , and some of 
the hnes of his eighteenth ode of the second book of Horace 
(of which a similai paraphrase is by far the most pleasing 
effort of Pope’s boyhood) may possibly have been meant to 
involve an application to himself. He declares that he is 
content with what the gods have given him, and is unskilled 
to raise himself by unworthy arts Thomas Swift obtained 
his master’s degiee at Balhol concunently with his cousin 
Jonathan at Hait Hall, and, a little later, was for a time 
Temple’s chaplain Jonathan told his uncle William that 
he was not himself to take orders till the King gave him a 
prebendary 

The remark is sufficiently decisive of the altered footing 
on which he now stood at Moor Paik Of that dwelling and 
its celebrated mastei not much needs here be said Temple’s 
part in public affairs was played out before Charles the 
Second’s death , and through the tragedy of disaster which 
closed in the Revolution he was only a looker-on. But it 
was natural that the Pimce of Orange, on his landing m 
England, should have turned to the author of the Triple 
Alhance, of the treaty that ended the second Dutch war, and 
above all of the marriage that had placed himself on the steps 
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of the English thione, as one of the fiist Englishmen fiom 
whom it behoved him to ask counsel Temple had been on 
familiar terms with him at the Hague , and though he de- 
clined to be Secretary of State, he gave his advice freely 
He then lived at Sheen near Eichmond, where, says Swift, 
to whom that earlier residence was also personally known,* 
the King visited his old fiiend often, and took his advioe ‘ in 
‘affairs of gieatest consequence* There was additional 
attraction for the King when Temple finally changed Sheen 
foi Moor Paik, a place bettei suited to letiiement, wheie, 
amid the heath and fuize of one of the loneliest parts of 
Surrey, he had created what might have been the retreat of 
a Dutch burgomaster, with terrace and canal, clipped trees 
and grounds and flower-beds, laid out with quaint precision 
If moralists ever helped themselves, Swift might have pio- 
fited betimes by the moral he was wise enough to draw thus 
early, in a very good couplet, from such a close to a life so 
busy and aspiring 

‘ You strove to cultivate a barreu Court lu vain, 

‘ Your Garden’s better worth your nobler pam ’ 

Macaulay's essay on Sir Wilham Temple mentions the 
fact of his sister, Lady Giffard, hvmg heie with Temple and 
his wife aftei their son's melancholy death, and adds that 
there were others ‘to whom a far higher interest belongs 
^An eccentric, uncouth, disagieeable young Irishman, who 
^had narrowly escaped plucking at Dubhn, attended Sir 
' William as an amanuensis for board and twenty pounds a 
‘ yeai, dmed at the second table, wrote bad verses m praise 
‘ of his employer, and made love to a veiy pretty, dai'k-eyed 
‘ young girl who waited on Lady Giffaid, Little did Temple 
‘ imagine that the coarse extenor of his dependant concealed 
‘ a genius equally suited to politics and to letters, a genius des- 
‘ tined to shake great kingdoms, to stir the laughter and the 
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‘ rage of millions, and to leave to posterity memorials whicb 
‘ can perish only with the Englisji language Little did he 
‘ think that the flirtation in his servants* hall, which he per- 
‘ haps scarcely deigned to make the subject of a jest, was the 
' beginning of a long unprosperous love, which was to be as 
^ widely famed as the passion of Petiarch or of Abelard Sir 
"WiUiam*s secietary was Jonathan Swift Lady Giffard*s 
' vvaitmg-maid was poor Stella* What John Temple said, at 
the close of his life, of the man with whom his family had 
bitterly quaiielled, is the sole authority foi the opening lines 
of this description, though even that does not justify the 
' second ’ or ^ servants* * table , and a date will dispose of its 
closing statement, as far as relates to the first residence. 
W'hen Swift went to Mooi Park, Esther J ohnson was little 
over seven years old He spoke of her afterwaids as only six, 
which was the old impression about her always in his mind ; 
but she was really in her eighth yeai . Her mother was some- 
thing more than waiting-woman, having rather the character 
of governess or companion (' friend and companion* Scott 
beheved her to have been), to Lady GifiPard, with whom she 
remamed so connected until that lady’s death, and long 
after Swift had reached his highest fame Two daughters, 

' Hetty’ and a younger sistei, Ann, whose attractive appear- 
ance and modest manners find mention in the Journal to 
Esther, lived with hei m the house, and there is no evidence 
of either of them having ^waited’ on anybody but themselves. 
Proof is equally wanting that anything ^ eccentric ’ had yet 
shown itself in Swift At no time can it fairly have been said 
of him that he was "uncouth* And " disagreeable * as he 
doubtless had the power to be, his not less remarkable power 
of making himself agreeable was more likely to have im- 
pressed itself on the persons named, at the time the desenp- 
tion refers to If he had little help from fortune, he had 
from nature a supreme gift, a charm m personal intercourse 
that none could resist, and which attracted to him m 
especial the favour and desire of women. But if he was 
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really making love at tliis time, it was not to 'Stella;’ and 
it was rather his misfortune than his fault to be wilting bad 
verses 

Of Hetty Johnson he became first the playfellow and soon 
the volunteer teacher, and remembeied long how he had 
guided the little hand in writing, and how his mind had 
given to hers its first impress ' I met Mr Harley iij the 
'court of requests,’ he wrote to her when gieat ministers 
were his obedient seivants, ' and he asked me how long I 
'had learnt the trick of wilting to myself. He had seen 
' your letter through the glass case at the coffee-house, and 
' would sweai it was my hand , and Mr Ford, who took and 
' sent it me, was of the same mind I lemember others have 
'foimerly said so too I think I was little MHs wntmg- 
' mastei ^ ’ Not less was he tiying to be agreeable to his 
employer if he wrote verses to him, howevei mdiffeient, and 
the poetical eulogy of Temple has at least this much value 
for us, angiy as pool Swift would have been to think that 
any one should connect it with his memory No doubt it is 
bad, as are other thmgs of the kmd then also w^ntten An 
Ode to Sancroft, on the archbishop becommg a nonjuror , an 
Ode to the King, on his reduction of Ireland to obedience ; 
and an Ode to the Athenian Society, on Dunton the. book- 
seller settmg up in a comer of his shop that now forgotten 
rival to the Eoyal Society, are all of them productions 
which he seems to have had no part m preserving or pub- 
lishing. Poetry at first is of necessity imitative ; and it was 
Swift’s misfortune to have turned from the strong to the 
weak side of Cowley, 

* F<»got Ris Epic, his Pmdanc art, 

‘ Bat still we love his langaage of the heart* 

It was his language of the heart Swift had been studying at 
the age of fifteen, as we have noticed ; but now a suggestion 
from those he desired most to please had directed him to 
Cowley’s odes, and under encouragement from Sir William 
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and Lady Temple he attempted his Pindaric flights * He 
would haidly otheiwise have permitted Dunton to advertise 
him among the wits as an inmate of Mooi Park and a friend 
of its mastei That notoiious person printed what was sent 
him with a letter signed Jonathan Swift, which descnbed 
the wiiter’s having heard of the society as he passed through 
Oxford, and his having ' a while aftei come to this place 
^ upon a visit to Sir William Temple ’ Such a letter from a 
man living in the servants’ hall on a wage of twenty pounds 
a year, might indeed entitle him to be called ‘ eccentiic ’ 
Three days before its date he had replied to some advice 
sent him by a clergyman of Leicester whom he calls his good 
cousin, in regard to some formei love-making with one of his 
female acquaintance there , and the lettei exhibits his cha- 
racter, and touches some points m his life Mr Kendall having 
heard of an improvementinhispiospects,seemsto have thought 
there was danger of his getting into a mariiage entangle- 
ment in ignorance of rumours that were abroad about the 
lady The people is a lying sort of beast, says Swift as to 
this, and particularly m Leicester, yet they seldom talk with- 
out some glimpse of reason But as to marnage, he does 
not belong to the kind of peisons, of whom he has known a 


* ‘The undertaking,’ says Scott, 
speaking of the Pindaric odes, ‘is 
‘ said to have been pressed upon him 
‘by Su AYilliam and Lady Temple, 
‘who were admirers of Cowley’ 
‘ On the Another poem ‘ On the Burning of 
Burmng of ‘"Whitehall (1697),* alleged to have 
Wlutehall ’ been written m his later time with 
Temple, I cannot bring myself im- 
plicitly to believe m Scott received 
it from an executor of Dr Lyon, 
Mr Thomas Steele(0’Connell’s friend), 
with some undoubtedly genuine letters 
and pieces by Swift, and printed it as 
found ‘in his handwriting and with 
*his corrections,’ hnt he does not 
say that he saw the MS himself, and 
its two allusions to Charles the First 


appear to me to be decisive against it 
Theie is nothing m Swift’s expressed 
opinions at any period of his hfe to 
render conceivably his a desciiption 
of that king’s death as ‘fifty tyrants 
‘ executing one ’ amid ‘ eternal accla- 
‘mations * I should otherwise have re- 
joiced to give Swift the credit of such 
vigorous verse as this — 

*Down come the lofty roofs, the cedar 
•hums, 

• The blended metal to a torrent tarns 

• The camngs crackle and themarhles nve, 

• The pamtmgs shrmk, vamly the Henries 

* stnve, 

•Propt hy great Holbein’s pencil, dowp. 

* they fall, 

•The fieiy deluge sweeps and swallows 
*aU 
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great number, that luin themselves by it. A thousand house- 
hold thoughts always drive matrimony out of his mind when- 
ever it chances to come there , and his own cold temper and 
unconfined humour are of themselves a greater hmdrance 
than any fear of that which is the subject of his friend’s 
letter. ^ I am naturally temperate , and never engaged in 
" the contrary, which usually produces those effects’ At the 
same time he admits he has failmgs that might lead people, 
in regard to such matters, to suppose him serious while he 
had no design other than to entertain himself when idle, or 
when something went amiss in his affairs a thing indeed so 
common with him that he could remember twenty women 
in his life to whom he had behaved himself just the same 
way ‘ I shall speak plainly to you,’ he added And then 
came words that certainly foreshadow, if they do not make 
intelligible, the fate that was to join his name so strangely, 
through all future time, to that of her who then lived undei 
the same roof with him, a child of ten years old ‘ The very 
‘ ordmary observations I made with going half a mile beyond 
^the university have taught me experience enough not to 
^ think of marnage, till I settle my fortune in the world, 
' which I am sure will not be in some years and even then 
^ I am so hard to please myself that I suppose I shall put 
‘ it off to the othei woild ’ As to what Mr Kendall said of 
his ^ great prospects of making his fortune,’ it was a kind- 
ness that had " only looked on the best side ’ He was busily 
engaged, but not to much purpose He found that he must 
be employed, for when he was alone there was something 
that for want of practice turned all into speculation and 
thought ‘ insomuch that, in these seven weeks I have been 
' here, I have wnt, and burnt and writ again, upon almost 
^ all manner of subjects, more perhaps than any man in Eng- 
^ land.’ He closes however by telhng his friend that when- 
ever the time came for taking sober resolutions, such as that 
he now intended, of entering into the Church, he should not 
find it hard to ^ put off this kind of folly at the porch/ 
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That was at the beginning of 1692 , and m the first months 
of 1 693 the time foi soberness of .lesolution, and for any kind 
of greatness of fortune, might seem to have suddenly come. 
He was on his way to the palace at Kensington, chaiged with 
a letter and message fiom Sir William Temple, which he was 
himself to explam to the Klmg, and to enforce by illustiations 
fioiji the English history The pioposed Triennial Bill having 
alaimed William, he had sent the Eail of Portland for advice 
to Mooi Park, and Temple, after doing his best with Portland 
to remove the King’s feais, had a misgiving that his argu- 
ment might not be safe m the Earl’s hands, and, being un- 
able himself to attend the King, resolved to send Swift to 
hum ‘ The secietary,’ says William’s noble histoiian, Svas a 
^ poor scholai of four or five and twenty, under whose plain garb 
^ and ungainly deportment were concealed some of the choicest 
" gifts that have ever been bestowed on any of the children of 
^ men,* rare powers of obseivation, brilliant wit, grotesque in- 

* vention, humour of the most austeie flavour, yet exquisitely 

* delicious, eloquence singularly pure, manly, and perspicuous 
. , To Wilham he was already slightly known At Moor Park 

* the King had sometimes, when his host was confined by gout 
‘ to an easy chair, been attended by the secretary about the 
' grounds His Majesty had condescended to teachhis companion 

* the Dutch way of cutting and eating asparagus, and had gra- 

* ciously asked whether Mi Swift would like to have a cap- 
' tain’s commission in a cavalry regiment, t But now for the 

* first time the young man was to stand in the loyal presence 
‘ as a counsellor ’ The sequel may be told by Swift himself. 
What had weighed heavily with William was that Charles 


* A phrase taken by Macaulay 
from Swift himself, who characterises 
Bolingbroke (m the Enquwy^ 1716) 
as ‘adorned with the choicest gifts 
‘that God hath yet thought fit to 
* bestow on the children of men ’ 
t Mr Deane Swift is the authority 
‘ The King, as I have heard ftom the 


‘ Doctor’s own mouth, offered to make 
‘ him a captain of horse, and gave him 
‘ instructions, so great was the freedom 
‘of their conversation, how to cut 
‘asparagus (a vegetable his Majesty 
‘ was extremely fond of) m the Dutch 
‘ maimer * Bssay, 108. 
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the Fust had passed such a bill But Swift explained that 
Charles’s rum was not owing to his passing a bill which did 
not binder him fiom dissolving any pailiament, but to the 
passing another bill which put it out of his power to dissolve 
the parliament then in being without its own consent ‘ Mi. 
^ Swift, who was well versed in English histoiy, . gave the 
* King a short account of the matter, and a more laige one 
^ to the Earl of Portland, but all m vam for the Bang, by 
^ ill advisers, was prevailed upon to refuse passing the bill 
^ This was the fiist time that Mr Swift had ever any con- 
‘ verse with courts, and he told his fnends it was the first 
' incident that helped to cuie him of vanity ’ One may guess, 
fiom this, the confidence in himself with which the young 
scholar had stepped into the closet of the King 

But to the cure of his vanity the ill-success of his argument 
was not the only help administeied Now was the time when 
some disputes with Temple himself appeal to have begun, 
and when, from an unexpected quartei, the literary aspiration 
most encouiaged by Temple received a check Bryden, de- 
posed from, the laureateship, still luled at the Rose in Covent- 
garden , and young Swift, already well known to the chief 
of the rising men, Congreve, and with the double claim on 
Biyden of brother-craftsman and kinsman, had found his 
way to that resort of the wits ^ I heard my father say/ 
Joseph Warton tells us m his Essay on Pope, ^that Mr 
^ Ehjah Fenton, who was his mtimate friend, and had been 
^ his master, informed him that Diyden, upon seeing some of 
^ Swift’s earhest verses, said to him, " Young man, you will 
' ^^nevei be a poet Johnson also reports Dryden’s sentence, 
Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet ! ’ and says that Swift 
never ceased to resent it The contempt would not be felt 
less bitterly because of piaise from the same quarter lately 
lavished on his schoolfellow Congreve ; but it is seldom that 
^such peremptory sayings are in any case wise. Sk^ual disad- 
vantages followed here from the hasty judgment and from the 
anger it provoked. A famous poet had to suffer, not a little, 
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for too shaiply handling a young kinsman who was able to 
stiike back as heavy a blow , and resentment at the greatest 
satirist in English verse proved to be no help to one having 
like ambition whom it indisposed to profit by his highest 
example There can haidly be a doubt that the war Swift 
afterwards waged with the triplet was no real distaste for it, 
but €^nly part of his quarrel with its most consummate master; 
for in the poem shown to Diyden, as well as in that which 
he addressed to Bancroft, theie were some that might have 
saved it fiom contempt The ode to the deprived aich- 
bishop has a note intimating that it was written at the 
request of the bishop of Ely Turnei was depiived in 1690, 
the year following its alleged date , and if such a request was 
made, we must assume that Swift saw this bishop soon after 
he first went to Moor Park But whether it was Turner or 
Temple who put him first upon the wntmg of odes, theie 
can be no doubt who it was that brought to an end the too 
daring enterprise After Dryden’s veidict he wrote no more 
The close of the year when he went with Temple’s message 
to the King is the time when he addressed to jCpngreve a 
poem in the heroic metre which is one of the two best of 
his uncollected pieces The tory Eose was now become the 
whig Will’s coffee-house, and m the chair so lately filled 
by Dryden sat the young whig wit and dramatist, who by 
his comedies of The Old Bachelor and The Double Dealer, 
produced a couple of years before, had sprung into that 
highest seat None could have rejoiced at this more than 
Swift, who told Pope truly, twenty-five years later, that he 
had loved Congreve from his youth They had been familiar 
both m school and college, and Swift never forgot his old 
companion when occasions came that he could serve him. 
But this is not yet , for, though Congreve is two years the 
younger, he is far above Swift in fame and influence Swift 
nevertheless addresses him as ^my Cougieve,’ and has the 
boldness to tell him that it will also be his mission some 
day to ^ make sin and folly bleed ^ The lines, which forecast 
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his latei hfe and have the ring of it in them, occur in his 
description of the career of a dunce and fop of the lobbies, 
traced from its beginning ‘just here at Farnham school ’ , 
of which the ease and mastery relish lather of days when he 
was dissectmg knaves with Arbuthnot, or fools with Pope, 
than of those he passed m difficult dependence and unsatis- 
fied desire 


* He, m Ins idiom Tile, with Gray’b-tnn grace, 

* Squander’d his noisy talents to my face, 

* Named every player on his fingers’ ends, 

* Swore all the wits were his peculiar friends , 

* Talk’d with that saucy and famihar ease 

‘ Of Wjeherly, and you, and Mr Bajes, 

‘ Said, how a late report your friends had ve\’d, 

‘ Who heard you meant to wnte heroics next , 

‘ Foi tragedy, he knew, would lose you quite, 

‘ And told you so at Will’s hut t’ other night ’ 

The Moimnng Bride, Congreve’s next production and his 
greatest success, was not played till more than two yeaib 
later, but it is a fair mfeience from these hnes that the 
writer alieady knew of such an effort impendmg ^ To the 
same date Belongs also the strongest expiession ever given 
by Swift to discontents in connection with Moor Park This 
IS in the other of the tw'o poems named as of special worth, 
written on Temple’s lecovery from the illness that disabled 
him from waiting on the Bang; but the fault found in it is 
lather with himself than with others He praises Temple 
Lady Temple he thinks ‘ the best compamon for the best of 


* In a remarkable passage of one 
of bis earlier prose pieces {on Conver- 
sation) we have not only aRusion to the 
coffeehouses thus frequented in his 
youth, but evidence of the cleai in- 
sight brought even in those days to 
the detection of * false idolb ’ of every 
kmd, and the exposure of pretence or 
unreality. *The worst conversation 
* I ever remember to have heard m 
*xny life was that at Will’s coffee- 


* house, wheie the wits (as they were 
‘ called) used formerly to assemble . 
‘attended with an humble audience 
‘ of young students from the inns of 
‘court, or the universities, who, at 
‘ duedistance, listened to theseoracles, 
‘ and returned home with great con- 
‘ tempt for their law and philosophy, 
‘and their heads filled with trash, 
‘ under the name of politeness, cnti- 
‘oism, and beRes lettres.’ 
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‘men’ Even Lady Giffaid is ‘peaceful, wise, and great ’ Not 
so Ins own muse 

* Malignant goddess » bane to repose, 

‘ Thou universal cause of all my woes * ’ 

In other words himself , and perhaps no clearer light could 
be thiown on his piesent disputes with Temple than is 
afforded by these hnes It would be less than just to him to 
call it lestlessness that he should wish to escape from depend- 
ence, but defects of temper and manner are sufficiently 
indicated 


‘ To thee I owe tbat fatal bent of mind, 

‘ Still to unhappy restless thoughts inchned , 

‘ To thee, what oft I vainly strive to hide, 

‘ That scorn of fools, by fools mistook for pnde , 

‘ From thee whatever virtue takes its nse 
* Glows a misfortune, or becomes a vice ’ 

As he had risen by his services into favour with his 
patron. Temple’s desire to retain them was on his part as 
natural as his own wish now to employ them for himself He 
had reached his twenty-seventh yeai , and had passed so many 
of them m acquisition of a degree, as little qualifying him 
for medicine or law as for the King’s first offer of a com- 
mission in a cavalry regiment, that the church was become 
leally his only lefuge Noi did it then necessaiily shut out 
fiom its ministers the chances of public employment His 
latei quanel with the whigs, on the ground of their in- 
difference to him, turned strongly on his own belief that it 
was easier to provide for ten men in the church than one in 
a cml employment ^ The first chaplaincy he held, he only 
consented to take for the chance of a political secretaryship 
which he believed would accompany it , and he kept it after- 

* ‘Tbemmistry know by this time traiy effect, m Macaulay’s paper on 

‘ whether I am worth keeping , and Addison, to explam the feet that 

* it IS easier to provide for ten men in while the whig statesmen loaded Ad- 

* the church than one in a civil em- dison with sohd benefits, they only 

^ ployment ^ Swift to Lord Peter- praised Swift, asked him to dmner, 

borough, 4 May 1711 Compare this and did nothing more. 

with what is said directly to the con- 
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wards throngTi two Irisli viceioyalties, because political in- 
Alienees came to be blended with its personal considerations 
and duty Impoitant diplomatic service was still rendered by Offices then 
churchmen, secretary's places weie often at their disposal, efer^man 
a bishop held a cabinet ofiSce in the succeeding reign , and 
when the rumour went abroad during Anne’s last ministry 
that St John was going to Holland, Swift was generally 
named to accompany him in that employment These ob- 
servations may help also to explain the duection taken by his 
high-chuich views He would have increased her political 
power without enlaigmg hei domination over conscience His High 
churchmanship was neithei intolerant nor tantivy , and he 
had as little real sympathy wuth Atterbury as with Sache- 
verell, much as he admiied the one and despised the other. 

How fai he had thus eaily settled his own beliefs, no one can 
assume to say , and most ceitainly there is no later evidence 
on which to found charges of disbelief His respect for the 
ordinances of the leformed church, his caieful obseivance 
of her usages and iitual, and his sense of what the world had Belief, 
gained by Chiistianity, theie is no reason to doubt or bung 
in question at any time of his life ^ What is said in his 
Anecdotes of the feeling with which his thoughts first turned 
to the piofession of a clergyman in these early yeais, will be 
accepted also as evidence in favour of his sincerity m all 
that mainly concerns this weighty matter He had so de- 
cided a view, he says, of what the sacred calling should be, 
small as its esteem was in those days, as to shrink from 
resorting to it in meie despair of othei means of livehhood 
But upon the King repeating his offer of help in the accept- 

* Descnbmg ins impressive maniiei ‘otlier. Swift always used the fewest 

m tbe pulpit, Hawkesworth adds tkat ‘ words tkat could be uttered ou tke 

* even in tkat transient act of adora- * occasion, but prononneed tkem witk 
‘tion wkick is called saying giace, * an empkasas and fervour winch every 

‘and which generally consists only in ‘one around him saw and felt, with 

‘ a mutter and a bow m which the * his hands clasped m each other and 

‘ speaker appears to compliment the ‘ hfted to his breast * P. 15 

‘company and the company each 
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able form of a prebendaiy, be became eager to enter into 
oiders. Temple had been for deJay, as we have seen, until 
what the King proffeied was actually given, but, wiites Swift 
to his uncle, ‘ though he promises me the certainty of it, yet 
* he is less forward than I could wish, because I suppose he 
‘believes I shall leave him, and upon some accounts he 
‘ thijaks me a httle necessaiy to him * This was written 
some months before the verses to his patron and it is easy to 
undeistand in what way angiy words arose afterwaids be- 
tween them What the one was become eagei to apply foi 
himself, the othei wanted moie and moie for his own seivice , 
and every fresh display of his young kinsman’s talents indis- 
posed the old statesman to let him go The position taken 
at last by Temple appears to have been, that whatever help 
towards the church he might hereafter be induced to give on 
continued good deserving, he would then pledge himself to 
nothing , but Swift might take, if he pleased, a clerkship of 
£120 a year m the lush Rolls The reply is in the Anec- 
dotes ‘Although his fortune was very small’ (a remark 
that seems to show he had thus far been able to save 
something) ‘he had a scruple of entering into the church 
‘ meiely for support , and Sir William Temple, then being 
‘Master of the Rolls in Ii eland, offered him an employ of 
‘ about £120 a year m that ofl&ce Whereupon Mr Swift 
‘ told him, that since he had now an opportunity of livmg 
‘without being driven into the chuich for a maintenance, 
‘he was resolved to go to Ireland, and take holy orders’^ 
And so they parted 

* Scott m the repnnt of the Anec- if Temple had recommended him to 
dotes, m both his editions, omits the Lord Capel , which indeed is implied 
last eleven woids, and goes on with in his text i 38, oil 
the next member of the sentence, as 
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Ok the verge of the step that was to determine finally his 
future life. Swift showed no misgiving After leaving Moor 
Park he agam went to Leicester, and Mr Deane Swift found 
among the papers of his father, who was now at Lisbon 
employed in the mercantile house of his half-brother Wil- 
loughby,* a letter of Jonathan’s written on the 3rd of June 
1694 from his mother’s house 'I forgot to tell you,’ he 
adds, ‘I left Sir William Temple a month ago, just as I 
‘foretold it to you, and everything happened thereupon, 

‘ exactly as I guessed He was extremely angry when I left 
‘him, and yet would not oblige himself any furthei than 
‘ upon my good behaviour, nor would piomise anything 
‘ firmly to me at all so that everybody judged I did best to 
‘leave him I design to be oi darned September next, and 
‘ make what endeavouis I can for something in the chuich 
‘ I wish it may ever he in my cousin’s way or youis to bring 
‘ me in chaplam of the factoiy ’ Though he has now only 
his own endeavours to trust to, there is no hesitation, and 
he is even leady to go to Lisbon as chaplam to the English 
factory The small immediate profit he would doubtless be 
glad of, but a greater ultimate gam by some experience of 


* The same whose timely service 
to Swift m college has been told In 
this letter warm thanks are repeated 

* I had designed a letter to my cousin 

* Willonghby, and the last favoui he 

* has done me reqmres a great deal of 
^ acknowledgment 5 bnt the thought 

* of my sendmg so many before, has 
^ made me believe it better to trust 

* you with dehvermg my best thanks 
^ to him, and that you wiU endeavour 
‘ to persuade him how extremely sen- 


‘ sible of his goodness and generosity 
* I am My mother desires her best 
*lo\e to him and to yon, with both 
‘ our services to my cousin his wife ’ 
There is also a letter of later date to 
the elder Deane Swift in which Jona- 
than’s mother writes ‘Praybe pleased 
‘to present my best services to my 
‘ good nephew Willoughby, and teU 
‘him I always bear m my heart a 
‘ grateful remembrance of ah the kind- 
‘ ness he was pleased to show my son ’ 
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a foreign country i?as perhaps the stronger motive with him 
His letter otherwise shows his interest in this direction He 
says what a pleasure it is to himself to learn that his cousin 
sallies out of his road and takes notice of what is curious , 
and he points out to him what the advantages are to "so 
" good an observer as you may easily be ’ His correspondent 
appears to have written with some horror of piiestly displays 
in Lisbon streets, by way of holy intercession for rain oi fine 
weather to which Swift replies that he does not utterly dis- 
like them, tiiflmg as they are , since they yet may have 
some good effects, and at least the rabble get fiom them " a 
" gaping devotion ’ But the priests had also been burning 
an old woman, and thrs, Jonathan adds, " unless she were a 
" duenna, I shall never be reconciled to , though it is easily 
" observed that nations which have most gallantry to the 
"young, are ever the seveiest upon the old* He is never- 
theless sorry, and surpiised too, at so much supeistition in a 
country so given to trade, for he half used to think that 
commeice and superstition were incompatible'®^' 

Such remarks are valuable for the charactei that is in 
them, and for what they show of the result thus far that had 
attended Swift’s life with Temple He had become, when 
he left, too impatient of its disadvantages to remember per- 
fectly his gains by it Viewing the case impartially, the 
common conclusion lespecting it can haidly be nght There 
may be a question for discussion heieafter upon the wisdom 
of making the chuich his profession, but the question 
whether, at his leaving the university, a college livmg or 
fellowship would have been as happily interposed as the 
intercom se with Temple and the leisure in Temple’s library 
to qualify him for the work he was best fitted to do, can be 
answered only in one way. In all the compassion awakened 

* Swift kept up Ins correspondence lie tells ker he has been ‘writing to 
with this cousin, though very little of ‘ cousin Deane, in answer to one of his 
it has survived Writing to Esther ‘ four months old, that I spied by 
Johnson on the 28th of March, 1712, ‘ chance routing among my papers ^ 
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by what has seemed to be the haider destiny, the circum- 
stance IS overlooked that what fate was to fashion out of 
this raw material was not a plump possessor of thriving 
benefice or bishopric, but a genius unrivalled foi political 
controveisy, and the greatest satuist and humourist that the 
world had known Macaulay thinks that but for Moor Park 
influences it would not be credible that Swift should h>ve 
written political tracts, as he did within a year after Temple’s 
death, not like a mere man of letters, but like a man who 
had passed his life in the midst of public business, and to 
whom the most important affairs of state were as familiar 
as his weekly bills The remark applies equally to oppor- 
tunities of study, as well m the hteratuie of the ancients, 
and of the sciences and philosophy, as in that of humour and 
satire in his own and other languages, 'vvhich may be traced 
in his notes of books then lead, and to his fragments of 
adventure in the ‘ kingdom of absurdity,’ which already he 
had written In that kingdom he had found bells of glass 
with iron clappers, houses of gunpowder with fires in them, 
and monstrous usages it would have been the easiest thing m 
the world to destroy 'Ask the reason why they do not, and 
' they say it was their ancestors’ custom of old ’ 

The interval before the time of applymg foi ordination 
was passed in Dublin, and upon its arrival a difiicuity arose 
Havmg been so long absent from Ireland, the bishops required 
from him a certificate of behaviour during his absence His 
application was in September, as he told his cousm it would 
be ; and the ' two or three ’ bishops that told him this, were 
' acquaintance of our family ’ Bhs difference with Temple 
made him naturally reluctant to ask a favour from him, 
and the intervening month befoie his renewed apphcation 
in October was passed in a fruitless effort to evade the 
necessity. But the aichbishop of Dublin (Narcissus Maish) 
having then declaied that nothing would serve but a certifi- 
cate from Temple, Swift wrote to him on the following day. 
He had been all the while trying to avoid, he said, w^hat had 
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pioved necessaiy at last He begins, ‘ May it please your 
'honour’, admits that he must have fallen low in his 
' honour’s ’ thoughts , and repeats the phrase more than 
once It IS yet necessaiy to lemind those who call this the 
language of a lacquey or beggar, that it was not then unusual 
between persons of the lespective ranks of Swift and Temple, 
and that, to go no farther for an instance, when Di Wotton, 
a few yeais later, assailed the Tale of a Tub in a lettei to his 
wealthy acquaintance Anthony Hammond, ' honouied sii ’ 
and 'your honour’ aie his modes of address With othei 
kindly consideration, too, the lettei should be lead A man 
can have no harder task m the woild than to ask a supenoi 
with whom he has quaiielled to do him a favour, and Swift’s 
reflection since he left Moor Park had perhaps whispered 
something to him of advantages undervalued, and anger 
unbecomingly indulged ' I shall stand in need of all youi 
' goodness to excuse my many weaknesses and follies * and 
‘ oversights, much moie to say anything to my advantage ’ 
He thmks he cannot repioach himself with moie than ' in- 
' firmities but all is left to his honour’s mercy. ^ This, fiom 
which I have thus taken its most submissive phrases, is 
Lady GifFaid’s 'penitential ’ lettei , and Scott, following and 
followed by all commentators since, declares it to have 
been only written after five months’ agonized delay The 
simple truth respecting it has been stated here Swift first 
knew what was required at the beginning of Septembei , 
and finding, on the fifth of October, that theie was but one 
way of compliance, he wrote on the sixth to Sir William 
Temple, requestmg that the certificate might be in time fox 
the ordination ' appointed by the aichbishop for the begin- 
' mng of November ’ It reached him earhei His deacon’s 
orders bear date the 28th of October, 1694 , his piiest’s 
ordeis are dated the 13th of Januaiy, 1694--5 , and mto 


* And follies is restored by me on prmted Tbe original bas nevei been 
collation mtii the transcript from accessible 

which the letter ongnially was 
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both he was oidamed by King, bishop of Deny, aftei wards im-im 
archbishop of Dublin He had meanwhile been lecommended 
by some family friends to Lord Capel, then Loid Deputy, who 
gave him the small prebendary of Kilroot, in the north of 
Ireland His patent of presentation is eni oiled under date 
of the 28th of Januaiy 1694-5 

Kilroot was a living somewhat over £100 a year, and the Lmng of 
new incumbent became very weary there after not many 
months, the most memorable mcident of his connection 
with it having had for its scene, not the small parsonage 
which with the poor little church has long fallen to rum, 
but the neighbouring post-town of Belfast Here lived his 
old college chum Waring , and Swift, having no other sufE- TheWarmg 
cient occupation for his thoughts, did what he formerly de- 
scribed himself as then prone to do, and made love to his 
friend’s sister He changed her name of Wanng to the Ante, 55, 
moie poetical Varina , two letters, with an mterval of three 
years between them, tell the love-story , and the calm con- 
tents of the second will be found to contrast not a little with 
the passionate phrases of the first The lady had a small 
fortune (a hundred a year it seems to have been), but of that 
Swift desires nothing , he only wants to marry her She is 
less eager, and a reason for her coldness appears to be sus- 
pected by him After saying that all the miseries of a man’s Letter 
life are beaten out on his own anvil, he gives her an apologue Warmg 
of a poor poet and a rich beggar which seems to imply some 
jealousy on his part of a man who with himself has access 
to the Donegal family and who writes execrable veises, but, 
being dunce enough to be worth five thousand a year, has 
all the qualification to recommend himself to a woman. 

After which he goes off into the wildest protestations, wish- 
ing to God she had scorned him from the begmnmg; and 
declaring that if he left the kingdom before she was his, he 
would endure the utmost indignities of fortune rather than 
return, though the king should send him back as his deputy. 

^ And it is so then ^ In one fortnight I must take eternal 
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^ faiewell of Varma, and (I wonder) will she weep at parting, 

^ a little to justify her poor pretences of some affection to 
^me^ and will my friends still continue repi caching me for 
‘ the want of gallantry, and neglecting a close siege ^ ’ Nay, 
he asks, would the fiiends of both, knowing well her circum- 
stances and his, be so anxious to get them maiiied, if it weie 
likgly to cross hei happmess ^ On the othei hand, in a 
passionate burst of eloquent entreaty, he tells her what she 
will forfeit by piefening the little disguises and affected 
contiadictions of her sex to the piospect of a lapture so 
innocent and so exalted , and he warns her to remember that 
if she still refuses to be his, she will quickly lose, for evei 
lose, him that is lesolved to die as he has lived, all heis 
There is yet nothing to show that he had lived ‘ all hers ’ 
for anything like the full period of his twelve months’ resi- 
dence at Kilroot , a length of time, which, taken with the 
comment of this letter, would seem hardly to justify the 
alleged repioach of friends that he had not made close enough 
siege He is to leave for England, moieover, m a fortnight , 
she IS to make up hei mind before he goes , the sober 
facts that thus stand out from the exalted rhapsody are found 
to be all it contams that has any kmd of importance for us 
He had been absent from Moor Park little more than a year 
and a half, its mastei had written to have him back again , 
and he is resolved to go. ^ Sir William Temple,’ Swift’s sister 


* First printed m Monck Berkeley’s 
Literary Belies (1789), of winch I 
possess the c6py that belonged to 
Edmond Malone, whose careful MS 
collation of the letter with the original 
gives it special value Malone pre- 
fixes this MS, note ‘I have com- 
* pared this letter with the original, 
‘now m the hands of the Earl of 
‘ Macartney , and all the corrections 
‘ m the margin are taken from them 
‘Some of them are of importance 
‘E M. Feb. 17, 1804’ Dr Lyon 
^ysm Ms MS. corrections and addi- 


tions to Hawkesworth’s Life, that 
three other letters, now lost, viere 
directed to Miss Warmg at Belfast 
20 December 1695, from Dublm , 29 
June 1696, and 28 August 1697, from 
Mooi Park but foi this no authority 
IS mentioned. I shall have occasion 
to make important use of other notes 
m this curious volume, given by Mr 
Nichols to Malone and by the latter 
to his brother Lord Sunderlm, and 
which passed into my possession on 
the sale of Mr Mitford’s hbraiy 
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Avrote afteiwaids from Ireland, ^was so fond of my brothei 16941696 
Hhat he made him give up his living in this countiy and 
^ promised to get him one in England ' This gives reality and 
meaning to the only passage m the lettei to Miss Waring that 
appeals to have either ‘ My lady Donegal tells me that ’tis 
^ feared my lord deputy wiU not live many days , and if that 
‘ he so, ’tis possible I may take shippmg from hence, othervise 
^ J shall set out on Monday foitnight for Dublin, and, after one 
^ visit of leave to his Excellency, hasten to England , and how 
^ fai you will stietch the point of your unreasonable scruples 
^ to keep me here, wull depend upon the stiength of the love 
"you pietend for me In short, madam, I am once more 
" oflfeied the advantage to have the same acquaintance with 
" greatness that I formerly enjoyed, and with better prospect 
" of interest I heie solemnly ofifei to forego it all foi your 
"sake I desire nothing of your foitune You shall hve 
" where and wuth whom you please till my affairs are settled 
" to your desue , and in the meantime I will push my ad- 
" vancement with aU the eagerness and courage imaginable, 

" and do not doubt to succeed ’ Whether he obtained the Departure 
interview is not known , but he certainly departed for Eng- root 
land, and nothing moie is heard of Vanna until after Temple’s 
death, when the second letter turns the tables on the first, 
and the lady is supposed to be impatient fora marriage which 
the gentleman*more piudently dechnes 

That it was a sudden departure, and upon request from Departure 

accounted 

Moor Park, is mamfest from his letter as well as from ins for 
sistei’s; and much talk, among bis own and Miss Waring^s 
friends, followed naturally enough Two stones explaming 
at, and his later surrender of the prebend, opposed to each 
other in everything but extravagance, found their way into 
the biographies. According to one, he was seized by a sudden 
desire to befriend an aged curate with eight children and 
forty pounds a year, borrowed his black mare (the curate 
being richer than himself in that particular), rode off to 
Dublin, resigned the piebend, and obtained the old gentleman 
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a grant of it then and there The other, traceable to a time 
when incredible scurrilities assailed him, accounted for his 
resigning by his having been examined befoie a magistrate 
named Dobbs foi a criminal attempt on a farmer’s daughtei * 
its one grain of leality being that a Mr. Dobbs lived near 
him and they used to lend one another books The first 
romance Scott gravely admits into his text as ' highly charac- 
" teiistic of Swift’s exalted benevolence , ’ and m a note dis- 
poses of the second as the invention of a mad parson who 
afterwaids held the prebend The ciicumstance as it actually 
occurred has in it nothing sensational , but it is extremely 
interesting, and Swift himself has related it, in letteis ad- 
dressed to the clergyman in whose favour he resigned, and 
who was collated to the living in March 1697-8 
Mr Winder, whose acquaintance he had made at Hart 
Hall (the second letter reminds him of ' our chapel at Oxford 
being in the north of Ireland when his application for absence 
was made to Bishop Walkington, undertook the duty of the 
prebend until the prebendaiy should return , but that there 
was strong probability he might not return, and that in such 

r r 

case he would do his best to get the prebend for his friend, 
appears to have been not only said at their parting, but 
repeated in kind and fnendly letters At a break in the cor- 
respondence, Winder, who had the anxieties and ‘ fastenings 
^ to the world ’ of a wife and children, was afraid he should 
be blamed as its author , to which Swift at once replied that 
as he had ' nevei in his life entertained one single ill thought 
of him, he did not impute his silence to any bad cause, but 
to a custom that broke off commeice between abundance of 
people liking each othei very well ‘ At first one omits writing 
^for a little while, and then one stays a while longer to con- 
^ sider of excuses, and at last it grows desperate, and one does 
'not wnte at all’ (Are there any who have not had the 
experience thus expressed with his exquisite common sense ?) 
A remark followed more flattering to Mr Windei than com- 
plimentary to Miss Waring *1 believe, had I been assured 
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" of yom neighbourhood, I should not have been so unsatisfied 
^ with the legion I was planted in ’ 

These expressions lead us to the lesolve taken a year and 
a half after the retain to Mooi Park Shortly before, Windei 
had sent him some intimation fiom the bishop about the 
prebend, but without any hint at a resignation, so that the 
reply enclosing one gave great surpiise, and set all the gossips 
busily to work Swift had surrendered Klilroot, they said, 
because of the Miss Waiing affair , and Winder had artfully 
intngued for it by passing himself off for what he was not 
The resignation meanwhile steadily went on , was completed 
by obtaining the succession foi Winder , and then, from Mooi 
Park on the 1st of Apiil 1693, Swift wrote him a letter de- 
lightful for its illustration of his own chaiacter, and for what 
otherwise it reveals at this early time 

' Since the resignation of my living and the noise it made 
‘amongst you, I have had, at least, three or four very vise 
‘ letters, unsubscribed, from the lord knows who, declaring 
‘ much sorrow foi my quitting Ealroot, blaming my piudence 
* for domg it before I was possest of something else, and cen- 
‘ suring my truth in relation to a certain lady . For what 
‘they say relating to myself, either as to my piudence or 
‘ conscience, I can answer sufficiently for my own satisfaction, 
‘ or foi that of anybody else who is my fnend enough to desiie 
‘ it But I have no way of convincing people in the clouds * 
Of imputations against his fnend he then speaks. ‘ One or 
‘ two of the anonymous letters talkt of you as one who was 
‘ less my friend than you pietended , with moie of the same 
‘ sort, too tedious to trouble you or myself with ’ Such things 
were not believed by him, and therefore he needs not answer 
them. ‘ For I was evei assured of your good intentions and 
‘justice and friendship, and though I might suspect them, 
^ yet I do not find any interest you can have either to wish 
‘ 01 to use me ill.’ Winder himself had been conscious of 
what his enemies were saying, and had written in some fear 
that it might be believed by fiwift ‘ For what you say of 
voi. r G 
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' my having no reason to repent any of my endeavours to 
^ serve you, I am and have always been of the same opinion , 
^ and therein youiself may bear me witness, when you re- 
^ member that my promises and designs i elating to your sue- 
^ ceeding in the prebend were not of a sudden, or by chance, 
^ but -weie the constant tenoi of what I said when we last 
"parted, and of most of my letters smee Neither did that 
" inclosed letter of the bishop’s hasten it at all, foi Sir W T 
" desired to write for my further license, and I would not con- 
" sent to it Besides, I had several accounts fiom others that 
" it was your opinion I should not give it up so soon This 
" I thought fit to say to set us both right and clear in each 
" other’s thoughts ’ In the same unaffected way he speaks of 
his own share in the service done " I am very glad you have 
" finisht the affair and are settled in possession I think you 
^ may henceforth reckon yourself easy, and have httle to do 
"besides servmg God, your fnends, and youiself and unless 
" desire of place oi titles will mterfere, I know nothing besides 
" accidents can hinder you fiom being happy, to which if I 
" have contributed either by chance or good^ wiU, I shall 
" reckon it among the lucky adventures of my life ’ 

What is added of the outstandmg accounts of the piebend, 
and a clami for abatement made by a farmer of the glebe, 
IS not less worthy of note He wisely expresses himself as 
" ever very much for that custom of making accounts the 
" clearest especially wuth nearest friends,’ and he asks that 
they should be arranged with his uncle Adam when the latter 
should be " down in the North,’ On the othei hand he would 
do "nothing rigorous’ in the matter of the abatement, not 
being on the spot to judge of the circumstances , but as he 
had himself half promised a renewal of the farm this year, 
" if you have disposed it to another, in consideration of that 
" disappointment let him take the whole abatement in God’s 
" name.’ The measure of this kindness is in what he adds. 
" I want money sufficiently , and have nothing to trust to but 
* the little in your hands ’ 
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Directions follow about books and papers left behind him, 
of Tvbich Winder is to send a list, not dispatching any to 
Dublin till he gets them all together, and those that were not 
in the parsonage weie to be collected ‘Jack Tisdall will 
^ do it He has my trunk, and some books and papers which 
^ you are also to get Pray use messengers and pay them at 
‘ my charge And for God’s sake see about paying Taylor 
^o£ Laughbiitland (I have been an hour thinking of the 
^ town’s name) foi something about giazing a horse and the 
^ farrier’s bill You will buy a wooden box for my books, and 
^ get the new ones put up in blown paper . , I will not pardon 
^you the loss of any^ Take time rather than not fimsh as 


^yoa and I shall like, tho’ 

So paiticular ^eie tlie&e instiuc- 
tions about tbe books, that poor Mr 
"Winder takes alarm, and, sendmg 
tbe list, mistakes Swift’s reason for 
Tequestmg it , whereupon bis fiiend 
teUs him be only wanted to lalo^^ 
wbat they ere, because some might 
be worth his keeping and others not 
worth his sendin^ack Among the 
latter certainly was * the old musty 
^ Horace , ’ and on the other hand, 
Beynolds’s Works (the Puritan divine), 
the quarto coUeetion of Sermons, and 
-Stillmgfleet’s (Grounds, might be use- 
ful to the new prebend, and he was 
to write m them, in large letters, 'Ex 

* Hono Jon Swift ’ Sce^tis Scientijica, 
:an abominable piece of fustian vii- 
tuoso rubbish, belonged to old Mi, 
Dobbs, from w horn he vras to get back, 
in returning it, Temple’s Miseellanm, 
a book worth his keeping and reading 
The folio paper book he might copy 
sermons m, or give to his wife for 
receipts, or family accounts but the 
sermons writ [by Inmself which Win- 
der had been transcnbmg, and pro- 
posed to preach, were ‘the idlest 

* tnfimg stuff,’ aperfeet lampoon upon 
him, and what he had resolved to 


be but about a tnfle And 

bum A lathei mteiestmg item fol- 
lows next, vbieh Winder is himself 
to bum a packet of ‘ letters to Eliza 
‘wnt in his youth ’ discovery of 
which might imply that his love- 
letters either did not go from him 
always, or sometimes came back 
' There were parcels of other papers,’ 
he adds, ' that I would not have lost, 
* and I hope you have packt them up 
‘ so that they may come to me Some 
'of them weie Abstracts and CoUec- 
‘ tions from Eeadmg ’ His final sen- 
tence makes evident, and certamly 
not agitated, allusion to something 
Winder had written of IS^Iiss Wanng 
‘You mention a dangerous rival for 
‘ an absent lover , but I must take 
‘ my fortune If the report proceeds, 

‘ pray inform me * I have to add 
tlmt through my late friend the Eev, 
Doctoi Todd, senior fellow of Dublin 
Hniveisity (who gave me valuable help 
for this work, wMch alas * he has not 
lived to see even on its way to com- 
pletion), I was enabled to procure, a 
few years ago, from ‘Mrs. Wmder,* the 
ongmal of the letter of the 13 Jan 
1698, quoted m the present note It 
had been pnnted, but with very grave 
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‘ pray give my service to your wife and family ’ It is all full 
of character 

To expiessions of inteiest in his own future which it was 
natmal that the friend he was so serving should send him, 
his reply is very striking ' For my own fortune, as late in 
" my life as it is, I must e’en let it drive on its old couise I 
" think I told you m my last, that, ten days before my lesigna- 
^ tion, my Lord Sunderland fell, and I with him Since that 
' there have been othei couises, which if they succeed I shall 
^be proud to own the methods, or if otherwise very much 
' ashamed ’ Sundeiland, William’s fiiend, was also the friend 
of Temple , during the King’s last absence had taken pait 
in the administration of the kingdom, and had probably le- 
newed to Swift William’s old promise of preferment, when,, 
with his sudden fall, hope again had fallen Swift neverthe- 
less, though Temple would himself have written for a further 
extension of his license to be absent fiom Kilroot, peisisted 
in lesigning it What were the ‘othei courses’ of which 
the success oi failure was to bring him pride or shame, can 
only now be inferred from the tenoi of the life jihat aivaits ns. 

One word may be added If acceptance is to be given to 
the statement of Waiing, reported on authority more than 
doubtful that he had seen some portion of the Tale of a Tub 
before its publication, this can only have happened during 
the residence at Kilroot , and it seems to be more likely^ 
indeed only too probable, that now first weie derived Swift’s 
impressions of the fanaticism of the nortl^ern Presb3rt;erians. 
against which so much wrath was launched in that great satire, 
and which unhappily warped his wonderful intellect on the* 
single question of Insh government and policy in which time 
has proved him to have taken the wrong side 

onussioiis, as I found on coHatmg it, I obtained recently, on dispersion of 
and bave found, almost invanably, m tbe autogra]5bs of Mr Young of Black- 
numberless similar cases The earlier heath 
and more important letter in the text 
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III 

SECOND RESIDENCE WITH TEMPLE. 

1696— 1699 Mr 29—32 

When Swift retuiiied to Mooi Park, Hetty Johnson, wliom 1696-1699. 
he had first known there as a child little over seven years ^ — I — ^ 
old, was become a girl of fifteen Her mother was still in the 
same relation to Lady Giffard , in which indeed she continued 
until that lady’s death nearly thirty yeai^ latei ^ The two Temple’s 
daughters both remained with hei , and with them lived an- 
other inmate of Temple’s house who was much their elder, a 
kinswoman of the family named Rebecca Dingley, whose name 
was to be lastingly associated with Estliei Johnson’s as her 
life-long friend and companion Of the teims on which these 
ladies weie at Moor Park, except that Mis Dingley was there 
as a relative and that Mrs Johnson’s husband had been closely 
in the confidence of Temple, nothing is really known withcei- 
tamty Temnle left a small fortune to Esther, calling her in 
his will "sei vant ’ to his sister GiJSaid , but it cannot have been 
a seivice implying anything menial The language of Swift 
himself IS our only secure guide ^ Her fathei was a younger 
brothel of a good family m Nottmghamshiie, hex mother of 
a lower degree , and indeed she had little to boast in her 
" birth I knew her from six yeais old, and had some share Au% 62. 

^ in her education, by directing what hooks she should read, 

^ and perpetually instructing her m the prmciples of honour 
^ and vnrtue, fiom which she nevei sweived in any one action 
^ or moment of her hfe. She was sickly from hex childhood 

* Lady Oiffaid was not placed romantxc begmniBg, for Sir Winiam 
tinder tlie monument foi whicli her Giffard had been struck by mortal 
brother had written the inscription illness while he was courting her, and 
twenty fom years befoie (* To Martha only marned her when at the point 
‘Giffard his best of sisters’), until of death, that she might bear his 

1722, m hei eighty-fouith year It name and inherit his estate 
■%as the close of a stoi*y w^hich had 
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^ until about the age of fifteen , but then grew into peifect 
' health, and was looked upon ag one of the most beautiful, 
'giaceful, and agreeable young women in London, only a 
' little too fat Her haar was blacker than a laven, and 
' every feature of her face in perfection She lived geneially 
^ m the country, with a family wheie she contiacted an inti- 
^ m^te friendship with another lady of more advanced yeais 
^ Never was any of her sex bom with better gifts of the mind, 
^ or who moie improved them by leading and conversation’ 
Woids of another famous English writer have been quoted, 
and otheis remain to be given, which sound stiangely beside 
these Macaulay repeats in his Histo'i'y what in substance 
he had said in his Essays, but the passage in the latei work 
becomes necessary heie as his deliberate and confirmed con- 
clusion m regard to Swift’s second residence It lepeats the old 
tale of the board and twenty pounds a year, and of the dining 
at the second table * Sometimes indeed, when better com- 
^pany was not to be had,’ Swift ‘was honoured by being 
‘invited to play at cards with his patron, and on such 
^ occasions Sm William was so generous as to give his antago- 
‘mst a little silvei to begin with The humble student 
‘ would not have dared to laise his eyes to a lady of family , 
‘ but, when he had become a cleigyman, he began, after the 
‘ fashion of clergymen of that generation, to make love to a 
‘pretty waiting-maxd who was the chief ornament ot the 
‘servants’ hall, and whose name is inseparably associated 
‘ with his in a sad and mysterious history . . His spirit had 
‘ been bowed down, and might seem to have been broken, by 
‘ calamities and humiliations. The language which he was 
‘ in the habit of holding to his patron, as fai as we can judge 
‘from the specimens which still lemain, was that of a lacquey, 
‘ or rathei of a beggar A sharp word or a cold look of the 
‘ mastei sufficed to make the servant miserable during several 
‘days But this tameness was merely the tameness with 
‘ which a tigei, caught, caged, and starved, submits to the 
‘ keeper who brings him food The humble menial was at 
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^ heart the haughtiest, the most aspmrig, the most vindictive, 
' the most despotic of men/ 

There is no safe test for language in ‘which true and false 
are so strongly coloured, yet subtly mixed, but that which has 
been applied to similar phrases m the same masteily wntei’s 
essay on Temple It is however decisive For the love- 
making there is not only entire absence of all ground what- 
ever, but, as wall heieafter be shown, the stiongest piesiimp- 
tive evidence to the contrary. For the lacquey-hke speech, 
or any kind of speech held to his patron, the ^ specimens 
‘ which still lemain ’ are confined to one letter , and its self- 
depieciatoiy tone has been seen to involve neither dishonoui 
nor shame to the; wiiter The card-playing is taken fiom 
these words to Esther Johnson in 1712 ‘I was playing at 
^ one-and-thirty with Lord Tieasuier and his family the othei 
^ night He gave us aU twelvepence apiece to begin with 
' it put me in mind of Su William Temple ’ There is nothing 
here to show the * better company ’ that ' was not to be had,’ 
or that the retired statesman under such deprivation would 
have condescended to thewoise company of his own servants’ 
hall. As little likely is it that a ‘servant’ should dioop oi 
recover at a look or word from his ‘ master ’ ; since it is not 
such intercourse that anger interrupts, or a fit of coldness 
turns into misery. The only ground for the statement 
supports this view of it , and there is perhaps no better clue 
to a correct appreciation of the terms on which Swift stood 
with Temple It occurs in the same senes of letters written 
durmg Hailey’s mimstry 

It begins with an observation made at a dinner at St. 
John’s, who was probably the last person on earth to whom 
Swift would have mooted anythmg of his relations or his 
mtercouise with Temple, if they could even be suspected to 
have stood on the footmg of master and servant. Pnor and 
Lewis as well as himself had observed a change m theii 
host, ‘ who seemed terribly down and melancholy,’ and two 
days later he went to him, and, telling him he had seen 
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the tempei he was m, gave him this warning ^ Never to 
^ appear cold to me, foi I would not he treated like a school- 
' boy , that I had felt too much of that in my life alieady 
' (meaning Sir William Temple) , that I expected eveiy great 
‘mmistei who honoured me with his acquaintance, if he 
‘ heard or saw anything to my disadvantage, would let me 
* know in plain woids, and not put me in pain to guess by 
"the change or coldness of his countenance or behaviour, 

" for it was what I would hardly beai from a crowned head, 

" and I thought no subject’s favour was woith it ’ To which he 
added, the next day "I think what I said to Mi Secretary was 
" right Don’t you lemembei how I used to be in pain when 
" Sir William Temple would look cold and out of humour for 
" two or three days, and I used to suspect a hundred reasons 
" I have plucked up my spnit since then, faith f he spoiled a 
" fin^ gentleman ’ From this may be gathered with perhaps 
some exactness the terms on which Swift stood generally 
with Temple There was just so much equahty of inter- 
course as made any inteiruption to it sensitively watched 
and felt No political reputation stood higher thau Temple’s , 
he was the retned advisei of moie than one soveieign , and 
it was the fame above all otheis so atti active to Swift that 
there was plenty of veneration at first, no doubt But though 
Temple’s nature was cold, those fiist relations could not but be 
changed by the help which Swift was found able to lender, not 
alone in ariangmg his writings, but by commg to his lelief in a 
controversy where the master of Mooi Park veiy soiely needed 
piotection. Between the undistinguished and the distinguished 
man, the measure of distance would lessen as the measuie of 
service increased Then would follow what can easily be 
imagined occasional assumptions of over-famihaiity,iebuked 
by capiices of reserve To make a man feel that he is 
tieated like a schoolboy is as mortifying a check as you can 
give him, and from such a temper as Temple’s arose perhaps 
not unfrequently this kind of sutfenng , but that any secret 
savagenass of pride was eating into Swift’s heait at the time. 
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has as little foundation m fact as the rest of Macaulay’s pictuie* 
Swift’s piide was the reflection or consciousness of powei It 
did not come to him without a clear perception of strength , 
and by the feeling that it could so sustain itself, and make 
other odds ultimately even, eveiy pang it inflicted at Moor 
Paik must surely have been lightened and consoled Uni- 
versal as IS now the practice of associating Temple’s house 
with Swift’s greatest misery, this is decidedly not the impies- 
sion to be derived from himself Theie is nothing that is 
not on the whole kindly and grateful in his memones of it 
It IS a fact not insignificant to me, though commentators 
and biographers have ovei looked it, that he made the first 
garden of his oto which he ever possessed, at his living of 
Laracor, a sort of small imitation of the Moor Park gaiden 
Even in the heat of Ins dispute with Lady Giffard nothing 
mean or soidid m his relation to hei biothei was hinted at 
on either side The extent of her reproach is ineasmed in 
his reply, that he pretended not to ha\e had the least share 
in Sir William’s confidence "above his relatives oi his com- 
" mone&t faends,’ having but too good reason to think other- 
wise The reason to think otherwise expressed a complaint 
he was then entitled to make, that the Temple bequest had 
paid insuflSciently the labour which it also bequeathed But 
he visited the house repeatedly after Temple’s death , and m 
1706, more than two years before the worst luptuie with Lady 
Giffard, he wiote to the younger of her nephews, m a letter 
now first to be printed in his life, "I am extremely obliged 
^ by your kind invitation to Moor Paik, which no time will 
"make me forget and love less’ Nay, after thirty more 
years were passed, and while the elder of the nephews, Lord 
Palmerston, still remembered bitterly the old disputes, he 
wrote to the same John Temple of one of the Moor Park 
elms; on which he told him that he had carved a Latin veise 
commending its shade to Temple’s descendants His recol- 
lection of it IS not, what he supposes the letters to have 
become, " widened and giown shapeless by time ’ He remem- 
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beis exactly the spot on which the tiee stood, in the hollow 
ground ju&t before the house 

The only clear glimpse afforded of its inteiioi while he 
lived theie is given to us in a fiagment of a letter wiitten in 
the autumn after his letum, and most probably addiessed 
to Esther Johnson’s mothei Temple with his sister, and 
all tl\eir following, aie away in London, but Swift has had a 
kind letter which ^Robert ’ has delivered by woid of mouth, 
and he calls it a vast condescension in them to have thought 
" of us ’ in then gieatness the 'us ’ being himself, 'Mr Mose 
' of Fainham,’ Mrs Bridget Johnson’s second husband, who 
was now acting as agent oi steward for Temple’s estate, 
and some pet of Lady Giffaid’s whom he calls 'Looiy ’ As 
foi what is going forwaid m London he expects to hear 
nothing fiom them foi five months but ' we courtiers,’ and 
he begs they will remember his and Mi Mose’s love to the 
Kmg, and let them know how he looks It was the time of 
Peter the Great’s famous visit to England , and ' Robert ’ , 
having stated that the Czar was fallen in love with his 
coirespondent, and designed to cairy her to Muscovy, he 
advises hei to piovide herself with muffs and sable tippets * 
Theie are two good touches of chaiacter at the close of the 
fragment Swift describes himself desiiing ' then’ absence ’ , 
heartily, for now, he says, he hves in gieat state, and the cook 
comes m to know what he will please to have for dinnei, and 
he asks veiy gravely what is in the house, and ends by giving 
orders for a dish of pigeons His othei allusion concerns the 
rooks ' jEolus has made a stiange revolution in the rooks’ 

' nests. But I say no moie, for it is dangerous to meddle 
' with things above us ’ 

He was nevertheless busily meddhng with things above 
him after not many weeks were ovei , if 1697, as he says 
himself, was the time when he wrote the gieatei part of the 


* It is la the correspondence as his belief that it was written to Es- 
having been written to his sister, ther Johnson is much less probable 
which Scott saw to be unlikely, but than the suggestion m my text. 
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Tale of a Tuh, as it ceitainly is the date of the Battle of the 
Books Into the dispute which Swift was thus led to jom, 
his patron had been diawn by a silly question raised in France 
on the respective merits of ancient and modem writers, 
wherein somebody having declared Corneille to be as much 
superior to -SIschylus as Pascal was to Plato, Temple took up 
the cudgels foi the ancients, on whose behalf he made asser- 
tions quite as preposteious, and mcidentally declared the 
Epistles of Phalaris to be one of the tnumphs of antiquity 
Then came Wotton, a so-styled youthful prodigy of learning 
in those days, defending the modems against Temple , then 
the new edition of Phalans, pioduced on behalf of Temple by 
Charles Boyle, afterwards Lord Orreiy, his tutor Atteibury, 
and other Oxford scholars , and then from the other University 
the scornful challenge of Eichaid Bentley, first of scholais, 
who in a second edition of Wotton’s book declared the Phalaiis 
epistles to be the egregious foigeiy which they too truly were 
At this stage of the conflict, while Boyle, Atterbury, and 
Smalliidge were preparing the reply that ehcited Bentley\ 
crushing reioindei, Swift came to the piotection of Temple 
with the Battle of the Books , and of all that constituted once 
the so famous controversy, its piodigious learning and its 
fiuious abuse, this triumphant piece of humour alone survives 
It was circulated widely before Temple died, and not until 
four years later appeared m punt, as portion of a volume 
which weakened the side on which the miter had engaged 
as much as it strengthened that of the enemy Swift could 
not help himself The ancients could show no such hu- 
mour and satnre as the Tale of a Tiih and the BattU of the 
Books. 

Other allusion to them, for the present, is restricted to such 
personal illustration as they afford of opimons now held by 
Swift, or of the bent given to his genius in Moor Park days 
When Wotton made feeble reply to the terrific onslaught in 
the Battle, he affected to have been * assured" that the 
satire was a mere copy from a foreign piece ^ entitled Gombat 
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THE LIFE OF JONATHAN SWIFT [Book II 

' des Lvores if I misremembei not * " Which is to call me 
^ at a venture/ retorted Swift, " a plagiary, than which I know 
‘ nothing more contemptible ’ He meets it with the emphatic 
assertion that it is a falsehood , and that through the whole 
book he had not bon owed one single hint from any writer 
in the world Johnson nevertheless rejected the denial and 
repeated the chaige, though too evidently as httle acquainted 
as Wotton with the alleged oiiginal , and Scott, taking his 
information fiom Nichols,^ produced by way of countenance to 
Wotton’s attack, Ooutray’s exact title, which at the same time 
he showed to be all he knew of Coutiay’s book, by describ- 
ing as a poem what was merely a lengthy prose tract contri- 
buted to the Fontenelle and Perrault contioversy, which it 
might as fairly be said to have originated as to have supplied 
a gram of matenal to Swift If Wotton had charged him 
with plagiarising Homei, Swift with a laugh might have 
owned it , foi its bioadest fun arises fiom the Homeric bur- 
lesque, which IS also its most original feature Only Wotton 
could have doubted this , but of couise a writer under such 
an assault as Swift’s had no alternative but to ^y, howevei 
feebly, a fall with his assailant 
Wotton figures in the Battle of the Bools as the favourite 
and daihng son, by an unknown father of mortal race, of a 
malignant deity called Criticism , dwelling in a den on the 
top of a snowy mountain in Nova Zembla, extended on the 
spoils of numbeiless volumes half devouied at her light 
hand, her fathei Ignorance, blind with lage , at hei left, hei 
mother Pride, diessmg hei up in the paper sciaps torn by 
herself, her sister Opinion beside her, light of foot, hood- 
winked and headstiong, yet giddy and perpetually turnmg , 
and her children Noise and Impudence, Dulness and Vanity, 

WTio first gave tlie title Szstaira work , of the contents of which, so 
^odique de la Gmrre nozmlUment variously criticised hy writers who 
declarM mtre, Us Awms et U$ Mo* had never read or seen them, I write 
dsmes A prolonged m(][uiry and great with the advantage of some personal 
good fortune enabled me at last to acquaintance 
obtain a copy of this very rare httle 
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Positiven^bs, Pedantry, and 111 Manneis, playing about her 
From this powerful mother, Wotton gets a place in the army 
of the Moderns, undei a leader ^ tall, but without shape or 
" comeliness , large, but without strength oi proportion ’ , in 
other words, Bentley, in armoxu patched up of a thousand 
incoheient pieces, of which the sound as he marches is loud 
and dry, like the tall of a sheet of lead Together they sally 
forth to attempt some neglected quarter of the Ancients; and 
coming to the spimg of Helicon, one of the prizes of Pai- 
nassus for which the battle is ragmg, they fall in with Temple, 
" General of the Allies to the Ancients,’ who, having been 
educated and long conversed among them, "was of all the 
" moderns their gieatest fa vo ante,’ and was now refreshmg 
himself at their fountain. An incident of this episode, which 
ends in the transfixing of both the modems with one lance 
and tnissing them like a brace of woodcocks, is chaiacteiistic 
of Swift Temple leceives a "light giaze ’ of which he is 
wholly unconscious , and though it has no effect whatevei on 
the fortunes of the day, it selves to intimate that in the 
opimon Swift had formed of the Phalans dispute he did not 
believe the armour of his friends, though " the gift of all the 
" Gods,* to be entirely unassailable. 

The battle meanwhile had been laging with no doubtful 
issue, for the exploits*of Homer alone went far to decide the 
day.* " Mounted on a furious hoise, with diJBSculty managed 
" by the nder himself, but which no other mortal durst ap- 
" proach, he bore down all before him ’ Not here may be 


* ‘ Swift used often to declare that 

* mins opinion Homerhadmore genius* 

* than all the rest of the world put to- 
^gether^ — ii 17d The 
special authority is not given, but 
there is eertamly no writer for whom 
Swift expresses so frequently an ex- 
alted admiration , and the reader of 
the voyage to Laputa will recollect 
what Gulliver says when, upon desir- 


ing to see in Glnbbdubdnh the greatest 
of the writers of the antique world, 
Aristotle and Homer are presented to 
hun, and he observes the former stoop- 
ing much and making use of a staff, 
while Homer is taller and comelier, 
walking very erect for one of his age, 
and ^his eyes the most quick and 
‘piercing I ever beheld ^ 
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written the list of his victims, beyond remarking as not with- 
out significance that such mdispi^table modems as Chaucer, 
Spensei, Shakespeare, and Milton are altogether absent , but 
his condign execution on the begmneis of the fray is part of 
my narrative " He took Penault by mighty foice out of his 
^ saddle, then huiled him at Fontenelle, with the same blow 
" dashing out both tlieir biams ' Only second to him in efiS- 
ciency is Viigil, who, mounted on a dapple-grey steed of the 
highest mettle and vigoui, busily seeks out objects worthy of 
his valour, ' when, behold, upon a son el gelding of a mon- 
' strous size,* appeals a foe making less speed than noise, " for 
' his horse, old and lean, spent the diegs of his strength m a 
' high tiot, which, though it made slow advances, yet caused 
' a loud clashing of his armoui tenible to hear ’ But as the 
stianger comes nearer, lifting his visoi for a parley, what is 
Virgil’s disappomtment to discovei his own translator, ^ the 
" renowned Diyden,’ whose head appears situate far in the 
hinder part of a helmet nine times too large for it, ' even 
'like the lady in a lobster, or like a mouse under a canopy 
' of state, or like a shrivelled bean fiom within th^ penthouse 
'of a modern peiiwig’ Near Dryden is Blackmoie, who 
must have fallen under the lance of Lucan had not Escu- 
lapius unseen turned oiSf the point * which may be taken 
perhaps to sigmfy that Swift was some time or other in- 
debted to the Doctoi’s skill Nor in less danger was Cowley 
fromPmdar’s lance, under which Mrs Behn, 'Afiathe Amazon,’ 
and hosts of others had fallen, when Venus interposed to save 
him by which, with the adverse comment suggested in a 
note that ^ Cowley’s Pindancs aie much preferred to his Mis- 
' tress,’ we have both sides of a question that had interested 
Swift fiom his boyhood, and which doubtless had been fre- 
quently discussed at Moor Park 

There is m short not a Ime m this extiaoidmarypiece of con- 
centrated humour, however seemingly filled with absurdity, 

* The tetum for this compliment for his physic than his poetry, was a 
mado hy Bkckinoic, who cared less fierce attack on Swift 
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that does not lun ovei mth sense and meaning If a single 
woid were to be employed in desciibing it, apphcable alike 
to its wit and its extravagance, mtemity should be chosen 
Especially characteiistic of these eaihest satires is ivhat 
generally will be found most aptly descriptive of all Swift’s 
wiitmg namely, that vrhether the subject be great or small, 
everythmg m it from the fiist word to the last is essentially 
part of it , not an episode or allusion being introduced merely 
for itself, but every minutest point not only harmonizing 
or consisting with the whole, but expressly supporting and 
strengthening it The apologue of the Spider and the Bee 
IS so maivellously good as alihost to cheat one into the belief 
that there is a question to fight over , the Spider boasting 
of his native stock and gieat genius, displaying his laige 
skill in architecture and improvement m the mathematics, 
and attiibuting it all to the fact that he spins and spits 
wholly from himself, and scoins to own any obligation fiom 
without, while on the othei hand the Bee gloiies m pre- 
tending to nothing of his own but his wings and his voice, 
his flights ^and his music, which enable him, by infinite 
labour and search, to range thiough every corner of Nature, 
and to fiiU his hive, not like his adveisary with diit and 
poison, but with honey and wax, ^ thus furnishing mankind 
*with the two noblest of things, which are Sweetness and 
^ Light’ 

The same argument is in the gieatei satne which Swift had 
in hand at the same time , and piopei significance has never, 
by any of his biographers or critics, been given to the foot, that 
the conniptions of leligion and the abuses of learmng handled 
in the TaU of a Tub are but the contmued pursuit, in another 
form, of the controversy between the claims of ancients and 
modems Peter, Martin, and Jack do nothmg for the first 
seven years after their fathei’s death (by which are expressed 
the seven centunes of early Christianity) but carefully observe 
their father’s will ;*and, while they travel together, and have 
a loasonable number of hazardous but victorious adventures, 
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they keep their coats in veiy good order It is not until 
!L they fall in love with Covetousness, Ambition, and Piide, 
that, becoming slaves to a then prevailing leligion that the 
Umveise is only a laige suit of clothes, and Man himself 
nothing more (what the woild calls suits of clothes being 
really the most refined species of animals), that they take to 
embroidery, fiinges, and gold lace, and fall into all their mis- 
fortunes And as with Religion, so with Learning At the 
^ time when this befalls the hi others, there has ceased to be 
any such thing, and a method of becoming a scholar without 
the fatigue of leading or of thmking has come into vogue, 
A book being governed by its index as a fish by its tail, 
thorough insight into an index is become all the labour 
necessary for masteiy of a book ^ and it has been found also 
that books may be served as some men do lords, first study 
thOT titles exactly and then brag of their acquaintance. 
Nor*is there any lack of books for the purpose The modest 
computaLion of that 'present month o^ August, 1697’ was, 
that nine thousand seven hundred forty and three persons 
(a stroke of wit lying underneath this number, which was 
exactly tliat of the chuich livings then in England) were 
reckoned to be pietty near the current number of wits in 
the island, and coriesponding numbers of books were pro- 
duced willi cvciy revolution of the sun , though it was un- 
happi ly the case that books, which, like men, had only one way 
of coming into the world, had ten thousand ways of going out 
of it tlK‘ business of the last volume being merely to displace 
the fiist, and mock the lookers-on with a fiesh set of titles, 
m- ' If I should venture in a windy day to aflSrm that there is 
' a largo cloud neai the hoiizon in the form of a bear, another 
in the zenitli with the head of an ass, a third to the west- 
ward with claws like a dragon , and you should m a few 
, minutes think fit to examine the truth, it is ceitain they 
would all be changed in figure and position, new^ones 

t ld aiiso, and all we could agree upon would be, that 
, d& there were, but that I was grossly mistaken in the 
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^zoography and topogiaphy of them’ To this lemaikable 
passage, whose wntei' must have known perfectly well the 
famous lines in Antony and Cleopatray^ may he added one 
other which probably took its rise, half-jestingly half-sadly, 
in the comparison of books to dissolving and dispersing 
clouds It IS veiy affecting to me, because it in the only 
passage in Swift’s wiitmgs wheie he seems openly to ask 
for some foietaste m life of what so often fails to come 
until life IS passed away ‘ I have a stiong inclination, befoie 
‘I leave the world, to taste a blessmg which we mysteiious 

* writeis can seldom reach till we have gotten into our graves 

* whether it be that Fame, being a fiuit grafted on the body, 

" can haidly grow', and much less iipen, till the stock is in 
' the earth , or whether she be a bird of piey, and is lured 
‘among the lest, to puisue aftei the scent of a carcase, or 
Svhether she conceives her trumpet sounds best and farthest 

* when she stands on a tomb, by the advantage of a using 
‘ ground, and the echo of a hollow vault ’ 

Yet the man by whom those woidb weie written showed 
himself so far indiffeient to any fame that might arise to 
him fiom enriching Enghsh literature with its greatest piose 
satire, that the bulk of it remained in MS for seven years, 
and was then alleged to have been printed fiom a copy in 
possession of a fiiend which had not had the advantage of 
his own final correction. There is some doubt about the 
stoiy that will have again to be refeiTed to, and Swift stu- 
diously refrains from clearing it up ‘ How the author/ he 
says, ‘came to be without his papeis is a story not proper to 
‘ be told, and of veiy httle use, being a private fact , of which 


* Boiaetime we aee a cload that’s dra- 

gr ftTHslT; j 

A •mpoar, sometime, like a bear or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a iiendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 
And m#ck our eyee with air thou baatscen 
these signs, 

!riiey are black vesper’s pagesmfce . 

That which is now a horse, even a 
thought 

TOb 1 


The rack dislimns , and mafcesit mdistmct. 
As water IS in water— Act iv Sc 13 

Swift was very often m Ins wntmgs 
(especially these earlier pieces) figura 
tive m a high degree and fond of 
imagery, though Johnson absurdly 
says of him that * the sly dog ne'ver 
^ ventures at a metaphor ^ 
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^ the reader would believe as little, oi as much, as he thought 
"good’ One thing is ceitain, that poitions of both pieces 
got into the hands of Thomas Swift, never named by his 
great kinsman without contempt, hut latterly become lesi- 
dent chaplain to Temple , and this position at Mooi Park of 
the "little paison-cousm,* as his great cousin always called 
him, •during the composition of both works, which the beaimg 
that both weie meant to have on the Temple controversy 
would necessaiily make him piivy to, may heieafter some- 
what explain the mysteiy What faither belongs to the pre- 
sent point of time, is the personal desciiption Swift gave, 
when he undertook the wilting of his gieater satire, of the 
qualifications he believed himself to possess for dischaiging 
such a task By the assistance, he said, of some tlnnking 
and much conversation, he had endeavoured to stiip himself 
of many real piejudices as he could, the study, the ob- 
servation, and the invention of seveial yeais, had yielded as 
its product what he then wrote, he often blotted out much 
moiethan he left, and if his papers had not been a long time 
out of his possession, they must have undergone •collections 
still moie severe "He lesolved to proceed in a manner 
" that should be altogether new, the world having been already 
"too long nauseated with endless repetitions upon every 
" subject He kept his word having rare qualifications foi 
keeping it He was young, his invention at the height, and 
his leading fiesh in his head. 

Such was Swift during his second residence with Temple ; 
and of the character of his employment over Temple’s writ- 
ings when he was not engaged in writing for himself, there 
is some account in a letter to Lady Giffard of some years’ 
later date, replying to her attack upon him* for publishing a 
third part of her brother’s memoirs which she alleged to have 
been taken from an "unfaithful copy,’ containing laudatory 


* He has apregnaut remark ontlus " of new matter left m nature to fur- 
" It is reekoned that there is not at * nish and adorn any one particular 
‘ the present time a sufficient quanlily * subject to the extent of a volume * 
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notices of Goclolplim and Sundeiland it had been hei brothel’s 
intention to omit, and omitting a lemark on Sunderland 
which he meant to have retained ' By particular commands,’ 
wrote Swift/ ' one thing is understood, and by general ones 
^anothei And I might insist upon it that I had particular 
commands for everything I did, though more particular for 
^ some than others Your ladyship says, if ever they were 
designed to be printed, it must have been from the original 
^ The first Memoirs was from my copy , so were the second 
^ Miscellanea , so was the Introduction to the English His- 
tory , so was every volume of Letters They were all copied 
from the originals by Sir William Temple’s direction, and 
^ corrected all along by his oideis , and it was the same with 
“"these last Memoiis so that whatever he printed, since I 
^ had the honour to know him, was an "" unfaithful copy ” of 
“"it, weie it to be tried by the original’ Then came what 
has been quoted of his not pretending to share in Temple’s 
•confidence above his relatives or commonest friends " But 
" this was a thing in my way It was no more than to prefer 
the advice of a lawyer, or even of a tradesman, befoie that 
of his friends, in things that related to their callings No- 
body else had conversed so much with his manuscripts as 
I , and since I was not wholly illiterate, I cannot imagine 
whom else he could leave the caie of his wntmgs to. Your 
nephews say the printed copy differs from the original in 
•"forty places as to words and manner of expression, I 
believe it may in a hundred And that passage about my 
Lord Sunderland was left out by his consent ; though, to 
say the truth, at my entreaty , and I would fain have pre- 
^ vailed to have left out another. , . , These Mmiotrs were 
" printed by a correct copy, exactly after the same manner as 
the author’s other works were. He told me a dozen times, 
upon asking him, that it was his intention they should be 

* This lete lias not been included nay in his Ufe of Temple^ (10th Ho- 
in any of the editions of Swift It vemher, 1700 ) 
was paatially printed by Mr, Courte- 
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* punted aftei Ins death , bnt nevei fixed anything about the 
" time The corrections weie all his "own ^ oideiing me, as he 
‘ always did, to correct m my copy as I lead it ’ He closes 
by telling hei that, knowing her opinion to be against the 
publication of this paiticular portion of the Memoirs, he had 
published it without her knowledge, on puipose to leave her 
wholly Vithout blame 

All this is proof that Swift did not live idle days at Moor 
Paik , and his own memorandum of one yeai of his reading,, 
fiom 7th January 1696-7 to 7th Januaiy 1697-8, shows a 
strenuous employment of his leisuie He bad lead the Ihad 
and Odyssey of Homer, Virgil twice, and an elaboiate edition 
of Hoi ace, eminently a favouiite with him Thrice he had 
read Lucietius, and thrice Lucius Morus, Petronius Aibitei,. 
the first volume of ^Elian, Cicero’s JE^istles, and the Cha- 
mcteis of Theophiastus. Of English books he had lead the 
foho translation of Thucydides by Hobbes, making an abstract 
of it, which was an excellent habit he had , and three other 
folios, Lord Herbert’s Harry the E%ghtli, Camden’s Mizabeih, 
and Bishop Burnet’s Reformation He had made abstiacts of 
Sleidan’s Commentary on the Reformation, of Father Paul’s 
Decrees of the Council of Trent, of Cyprian and Irenseus, 
and of Diodorus Siculus And, in addition to several out of 
the way voyages and travels, and curious French books, ^ 
the same yeai’s reading comprised Temple’s Memoirs and 
Introduction to Histoi% Sir John Davies On the Soul, two 
volumes of French Dialogues of the Dead, and two volumes, 
of Essays by Jeremy Collier, with whose assault on the in- 
decency of the stage, published in the following yeai, he 
expiessed always the strongest agreement. 

Occupied thus in his houis of business or leisure, there is. 

^ Tke memorandum specifies, be- 'ner. Count Gabahs, Oonforimie dG^ 
sides those in the text, the following Jteligwn , Eistoire do M Constmte r 
as haying been also among his read* Eist(>ire€V(Ethio]pie,yoi/agedcMaToc, 
mgs of that single year Yoiture, Benmr^s Grand MogoJ, 2 yols , 
Pmice Arifmr, Eistoire dc Chypic, €C%i/oTe$ Mthes, 5 yds. , Fossiws do 
Voyage de Byam ^ Memoim de Man- Sibylhms 
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other pioof that his lelaxations weie haidly le^s active A 
hill was long pointed out near the house as the scene of liis 
•daily exercise, and Mr Deane Swift, professing to correct what 
Dr Delany related from Swift himself, that foi seven yeais 
fiom the time of taking his Oxfoid degree he studied at least 
on the average eight hours a day, declaies it as a fact known 
to the family ' that from thv’^time Swift went to Sir W 
Temple in 1688 until the death <>f Sn W in 1699, he spent 
ten houis a day one with another in hard study, abating 
only the time which he consumed in bodily exeicise, for 
^ eveiy two hours (since we are fond of the most tiifhng 
anecdotes) he lan up a hill that was near Sir W Temple's, 
^ and back again to the study this exeicise he performed m 
' about SIX minutes, backwards and forwards it w^as about half 
a mile ’ The anecdote may be believed , notwithstanding 
the family,’ and the absuidly obstinate particularity, already 
named as Mr Deane’s never-fading chaiactenstic All his 
life long, shaip exeicise was essential to Swift, who pro- 
tested continually that without his walk oi ride he could not 
•exist at all He walked to make himself lean, he said in 
describing his long walks with Prior a dozen years later, and 
his fellow poet walked to tiy and make himself fat Irish- 
women could not abide walking, he would add, and that was 
why he dishked them He always ciied shame at them, as 
if then legs were of no use but to be laid aside It is his 
€rst and last advice to Esther Johnson never to lose the 
oppoitunity of using her legs, and he bought a httle horse 
for her to ride which was called by her name ^ At your time 
of life,’ he wrote in his declining years to Pope, ^ I could 
* have leapt over the moon ’ , and his ^ walks like lightning ’ 
in the Parks, between London and Chelsea, and in the 
Windsor avenues, have piomment mention m bis journals. 
There also he mentions a design he had, on leaving for 
Ireland after he obtained the Deanery, to ^ walk it ' all the 
way to Chester, his man and himself, by ten miles a day. ^ It 
^ will do my health a great deal of good, and I shall do it in 
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' fourteen days ’ One special walk of his earlier years^ also 
recorded there as if not infrequently taken, deserves a hue to 
itself It was fiom Famham to London, a distance of 38^ 
miles* 

The death of Sir William Temple in 1698-9 closed what 
without doubt may be called Swift’s quietest and happiest 
time In the three peaceful years of that second residence ho 
had made full acquaintance with his own powers, unconscious, 
yet of anything but felicity and freshness m then exercise ; 
and the kindhest side of his natuie had found giowth and 
encouragement The soil had favoured in an equal degree 
his intellect and his affections More than one feeling of 
this desciiption, we may be sure, contiibuted its earnestness 
to his pathetic mention of the day and hour of Temple’s 
death ‘ He died at one o’clock this morning, the 27th of 

* January, 1698-9, and with him all that was good and amia- 
^ ble among men ’ There was afterward some natural disap- 
pointment at the smallness of the legacy left for editing tbe- 
writings , but though Swift in a not undignified way (as we 
have seen) referred to this when he repelled Ladj Giffard’s. 
charges against his editorship, it never coloured unfavourably 
any other of his allusions to Temple The opinion now ex- 
pressed he never changed He continued, speaking rather 
with affection than judgment, to chaiacteiize him as a 
statesman who deserved more from his country by his emi- 
nent public services than any man before or since, and as- 
the most accomphshed wuTtei of his time 

Temple’s legacy of money to Swift was in express acknow- 
ledgment of the pains already taken with the writings This 
is apparent from the date of the codicil, which was executed 
less than a year before the death, and four years later than 
the will But it left also to Swift the emolument derivable 
from the works so edited, or, as Swift expresses it, " the care, 

* and 'trust, and advantage, of pubhshmg his posthumous. 
^ writings * , and, as Temple was never in the habit of under- 
valuing any part of himself, he may have taken this to repre- 
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sent a laiger return in money than Swift would think likely 1696-1690 
The amount received for the five volumes was about £40 a- 
piece, which by present money value would be upwaids of 
£600. Nor was Temple otherwise without fair expectation 
for his kinsman Swift himself still believed in the royal 
pledge for the first prebend that should become vacant at Promise of 
Westminster or Canterbury, and though he was in his benF* 
thirty-second year when, upon Temple’s death, he removed 
to London, it could not be said that the futuie which then at 
last seemed to bo opening to him, was devoid of reasonable 
piomise 

Ac this turning-point of his life his paper of resolutions ‘Whoni 
' When I come to be Old ’ -svas probably 'written It has the 
date of 1699, and was found by Mrs Whiteway at his death 
Too much importance may be given to such things, which 
aie just as likely as not to represent a w^him or mere passing 
fancy , but as the original is in my possession, a facsimile of 
it wnll have interest* One can hardly help connecting the 
first and fifth of the resolutions with what must still he 
called the" mystery of his life, whatevei the solution offered 
for it , and something of a stiange and even touching cha- 
lacter is suggested by the erasuie in the fifth, under which 
the words originally wiitten are tiaceable still The erasure 
was not Swift’s, but that of the person who in pnnting it 
would have shielded his memory from an apparent coldness of 
nature implied But may it not bear a meaning other than 
hard and unfeeling? 'Not to be fond of childien, or let them 
^ cmie near me hardly' Such a fondness had begun at Moor 
Park in his youth, and all that was to follow it he did not yet 
know , hut if, in the pam of quitting Moor Park, the thought 
had risen to him not to renew the samekmd of mtercouise in 
his age, who will say it was harshness that prompted the fancy ? 

We do not fortify ourselves with lesolutions against what we 
dislike, but against what in our weakness we have reason to 
heiieve we are only too much inclined to 
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Utflae. 


* When I come to be old 1699 


Eesolutions Not to marry a young woman 
for old age jSTot to keep young company, unless 
tkey realy desire it 
Not to ke peevish, or morose, or 
suspicious 

Not to scorn present ways, or wits, 
or fashions, 01 men, or war, &c 
Words Kot to he fond of children, o? let 

erased in them come mar me hardly 

Not to tell the same stoiy over and 
over to the same people 
Not to he covetous 
Not to neglect decency or cleanli- 
ness, for fear of fallmg into nastmess 
Not to he over severe with young 
people, hut give allowance for their 
youthftil follies and weaknesses 
Not to he influenced hy, or give 


ear to knavish tailing servants, or 
others 

Not to he too free of advice, nor 
trouble any hut those that desire it 
To conjure (altered to ‘desire’) 
some good friends to inform me which 
of these resolutions I break or neglect, 
and wherein , and reform accordmgly. 
Not to talk much, nor of myself 
Not to boast of my former beauty, 
or strength, or favour with ladies, &c. 

Not to heaiken to flatteries, nor 
conceive I can he beloved hy a young 
woman, et eos qi(>i hoereditatem cap- 
tantf odme ac mtare 
Not to he positive or opmiative 
Not to set up for ohservmg all these 
rules, for fear I should observe none 
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The death of Temple did not altei the position of Lady 
Giffard or the relation to her of Esther Johnson’s mothei, 
who contmued to manage the house and act as her companion * 
But Temple’s legacy to Esther (‘ of a lease of some lands I 
* have in Monistown m the county of Wicklow in Ireland ’) 
gave her the means of li\ ing independently of his sister ; and, 
soon after Swift’s removal to London, she and her friend Mrs 
Dingley, who had at liei disposal a small propeity of which 
Swift had undertaken the management for her, weie living 
together in lodgings at Earnham Mis Dingley was oldei 
than Swift by two oi thiee years Esther Johnson, born 
fourteen years latei than Swift, was in hei eighteenth yeai, 
when the second residence closed. 

He had known her from seven years old , and bis ascei tamed 
position to her during the whole ot the Moor Paik life, con- 
firming all that followed on the life breaking up, forbid the 
possibility of his having ever assumed to her, thus far, tho 
pretensions of a lover There is not the shadow of a giound 
for assuming it It was the tendeiest possible connection, 
but in no respect that of the mistiess and admirer They 
were playfellows, as father and child aie , they were master 
and pupil, as the growth of her mind began to interest him ; 
and m all the attempts to explain the ‘mystery’ of their later 
connection, sufficient weight has never been given to the 

* At 'ft hat time liirs Budget John- slip from old habit Mose managed 
son became Mm, Bridget Mose does the Giffard property after Templet 
not exactly appear Swift calls her death, and it seems nnlikely that the 
Johnson” as late as March marnage ahonld have been delayed so 
171 Cmi, but this may ha\e been a long. 
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chaiacter m which respectively they thus stood to each other, 
and to all that was imphed in it, at the very outset of her life 
and the maturity of his One thing between them, common 
alike to the later and to these eailier years, is itself a proof of 
the dui ability of such first impressions, and of the difficulty 
of changing the lelations they involve Theie cannot be a 
doubt that what he afterwards called " our own little lan- 
^guage,’ hitheito all but suppressed by those who have sup- 
plied the materials for his biogiaphy existing in his Journals, 
began at Moor Paik, and began in the man’s imitation of a 
child’s imperfect speech The loving playfulness expiessed 
by it had dated fiom Esther Johnson’s childhood , it in some 
way satisfied wants of his own nature, or he would not have 
continued so lavish^ to indulge it , and the passion for good 
humoured tiiflmg punning and such innocent indulgences, 
which attended him all his life and often contrasts so stiangely 
with his great robust mtellect, is perhaps mainly due to its 
infliuence. 

Duiing Anne’s last mimstiy he wrote to her of dispute 
at Bolmgbioke’s about the house of a Col Gr^-ham at Bag- 
shot-heath ^ Psha i I remembei it very well, when I used 
^ to go for a walk to London from Moor Park What ^ I 
‘warrant oo don’t remembei the golden faimer neither, 

‘ Figgaikick Soley ' That is a bit of then pecuhai language 
of winch the mystery will never be solved, and abundant 
addition might be made, from the same source, to the proofs 
already given of the interest which Mooi Paik had for them 
both, and which he seizes every occasion to remind her of 
Had she forgotten one Tnmnel, whom they saw there on his 
tiavels with the lord’s son to whom he was tutor ^ That 
was the man who had since become Bishop of Norwich, and 
had just preached so whiggish a sermon befoxe the commons 
that the question for thanking him and printing it was nega- 
tived He brmgs to her recollection a high-church parson 
they used to laugh at together , one Savage, who preached at 
Earnham on Sir William Temple’s death , who had lately 
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■been seen in Italy m red and yeUow, not content with the 
extravagance of kissing the pope’s toe, but kneeling to him 
at the Palm Sunday ceiemonies The neighbourhood’s com- 
monest folks, in those grand days of his, were still vividly 
borne in memory. When the Fainham earner, 'Smitheis,’ 
brings him a letter from her mother, he tells her he has been 
asking him all about the people at Farnham, and adds,^by 
way of news that will specially mterest hei, that ^Mrs White’ 
had left off dressing, being troubled with lameness and seldom 
Stirling out , but that hei old hang-dog husband was as heai ty 
as ever. 

What now befell Swift, and the next step to be taken in 
his life, IS the final bit of autobiography told in his fiagment, 
and theie are some not unimpoitant new touches in the 
wersion I have been enabled to give, to which the leader 
referred In substance the i elation is that Swift, aftei 
applying by petition to the King foi the piomised prebend, 
had rehed, for the support necessary to back it efficiently, 
upon Loid Romney, who professed much fiiendship,but said 
not a woid to, the King That having totally relied on this 
lord’s honour, and having neglected to use any other instru- 
ment of lemindmg his majesty of the piomise made, Mr 
Swift, after long attendance in vain, thought it better to 
comply with an invitation from Loid Berkeley to attend him 
to Ireland as chaplain and private secietaiy on his appoint- 
ment as one of the Lords Justices of that kingdom, and 
that he acted as secretary the whole journey to Dublin. 
On anival, how^'ever, such arts and insinuations were practised 
on Lord Berkeley hy a person bent on obtaining the secretaiy- 
ship for himself, who said it was not pioper for a cleigyman 
and could be of no worth to one who was bent only on church 
preferments, that the earl, after a poor apology, gave it to 
the other man Upon this Mr Swift had held himself entitled, 
and his claim seems to have been admitted, to the next church 
preferment that should fall to the Lords Justices But, upon 
a deanery falling vacant which it was Lord Berkeley’s turn 
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to dispose of, again, the new secretaiy inteifeied, having 
leceived a bribe of a thousand pounds fiom a iival candi- 
date 5 the deanery of Deny was given away fiom Swift, and 
he was ^put off’ with church livings which the new dean 
was lequiied to lesign foi him, ^not woith above a third 
^ part of that rich deanery and at this present time not a 
" sisth,’ the excuse pietended being that he was too young, 
'although he was then (above) thirty yeais old’^ The 
result of it all was, that, in the summer of 1699 , Swift was 
again resident in Dublin, quarteied for a time m the castle 
with Lord Beikeley’s family, and that in the February 
following he became Vicar of Laracor Other evidence amply 
confiims this account 

The chaplainship had been accepted for the sake of the 
secretaryship, and it was only m the hope of #ome immediate 
pieferment that the one was retained without the othei The 
same feeling existed now as at the later time, when, upon a 
vague hint fiom Hailey while his patent of earldom was 
prepaimg, Swift promptly exclaimed 'I will be no man’s 
'chaplain ’ Even with the piomise now reces^ved he would 
piobably not have continued as the Lords Justices’ chaplain, 
but for the connection with public affairs incident to a resi- 
dence in the castle, and the liking for him that had at once 
sprung up (wheie success never seems to have failed him) 
among the women of the family Then came the incident 


Wliat Lord Orrery says of tlie 
interference of Bishop Wm King of 
Deiry to prevent Swift’s acquisition 
of the deanery, would not have been 
worth mention but for its adoption 
by the biographers ‘ I have no oh- 
^jection to Mr Swift,’ he represents 
King saying ‘ I know him to he a 

* sprightly, ingenious young man But 
^instead of residing, I dare say he 
*will be eternally flying backwards 

* and forwards to London , and there- 
*fore 1 entreat he may he provided 
^ for m some other place * 


p 36 ) This IS manifestly sheer in- 
vention, suggested hy the mention of 
youth m the fragment , hy the fact 
that King at a latei time, when arch- 
bishop of Dublm, objected to the 
habit Swift then had (which certainly 
he had not exhibited yet) of flying 
backwards and forwards to England; 
and by the opportunity it gives Lord 
Orrery to pomt a moral against the 
bishop, who, having denied a deanery 
to Swift on account of his youth, was 
himself afterwards denied the primacy 
of Ireland because of his age 
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of the Deny deaueiy , his exclamation thereon, by way of m- 
tended final salute to the earl and his secretary, being lecorded 
by Shendan, ^Confound you both for a couple of scoundiels/ 
and not till he had gibbeted both m some satirical verses 
did his angei begin to subside Then the women again 
triumphed He was brought back to the castle, which he 
had quitted in a rage , and after not many weeks he* was 
Vicar of Laiacoi, the new dean of Derry (Di Bolton) being 
required to resign to him this and the other livings he held 
With the vicarage was united in one benefice the adjacent 
rectoiy of Agher , and to it was added the living of Eath- 
beggan, also in the diocese of Meath, Laiacor, where the 
church was, giving its name to the whole Swift remained 
chaplain at the castle, continuing his seivice, for political 
as well as peisonal leasons, to two later viceroys. But with 
none had he so much intimacy as with the Berkeley family , 
and he passed much time wuth them * Certainly not an nn- 
happy time, unsatisfied wishes notwithstanding 

The countess he afteiwaids described as a woman m whom 
the most easy conversation joined wuth the tiuest piety might 
be observed united to as much advantage as evei they weie 
seen apart in any othei person By this he meant to say 
that the smceiity and strength of her religion did not weaken 
her relish for a jest, which he tells us that she shared with 
her two lively daughteis. Lady Mary and Lady Betty, who 


One of the fewpassages worth pre- 
serving from Ml Beane Swift’s dull 
and incoherent^m^^may be this anec- 
dote Prom what source obtained he 
does not say, but its absurdly minute 
particularity is all his own * I can- 
‘ not tell whether it be worth recording 

* among the anecdotes of his life , but 
^ m the year 1699, Swift had like to 

* have burnt the castle of Dublin, and 

* the Lord Berkeley in the midst of it. 

* For the doctor, whose bed-chamher 
■*was the next room to his excel- 

* lency’s, having grown chowsy over 


‘Ins book while lie was readmg m 
‘ bed, dropt asleep without extmguish- 
‘ ing his candle, which, happening to 
‘fall upon his qnilt, set it on &e, 
‘ and burnt its passage quite through 
‘ the bed clothes until it reached his 
‘ thigh Swift, roused by the pam, 
‘leaped out of bed, and extinguished 
‘the which by this time had 
‘ burnt part of the cnrtams He took 
‘care to have the damages repaired ; 
‘ aud by throwing away some guineas 
‘in hush-money, the accident was 
‘ never made known m the castle,’ 
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■under their wedded names of Chambeis and Germaine re- 
appeal in his latex story There was a thud daughtei, 
Penelope, who died soon after they reached Dublin, and it 
IS pleasing evidence of Swift’s liking foi the members of this- 
family, that, after two and thirty years were gone, we find 
him placing, over the altar-piece of the church where she 
lay,^a marble tablet to her memory Her sister Betty, then 
become old like Swift himself, writes to him concerning the 
date of her little sister’s death, and at the close rebukes 
him for having written to her not in his old familiar 
strain, but in the style (not unusual then, be it said, even 
with closest friends) of formal 'humble servant,’ with his 
whole name at the bottom as if she was asking him his 
catechism. 

In youth Lady Betty, after her ovn fashion, had also been 
given to turn a veise , and a doggiel of hers, found tacked 
on xo some unfinished verses by Swift descriptive of the card- 
playing and other employments at the castle, picked up by 
her in the chaplain’s room, 

‘ With these is Paison S^Mft 

‘ Kot knowing how to spend his time 

‘ Does make a fetched shift 
‘ To deafen them with pirns and rhyme,’ 

may doubtless be taken to compensate by its accuracy foi its 
failure in elegance The parson punned and rhymed for want 
of better occupation , and thus opened another page of the 
wonderful book of that busy brain, which, after a couple of 
centuries, gives as ^ivid life to the homeliest forms of our 
every day common speech as when it moved to anger or 
laughter the world of its contemporaries This is the date 
of his Ivory Table Book , of his Cutpurse and other ballads , 
of the lines to Biddy Floyd, an inmate of the Berkeley 
house 3 and of Mrs Francis Harris’s Petition on the Loss of 
her Purse of Money, with its rhythm of which the author 
was also inventor, made of long irregular prose verses tagged 
at the end, and with truth at the heart of them as incom- 
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parable as the coiBedy Scott thought that in the felicity 
and spirit of this kind of writing Swift was unequalled, and 
he wonders that so powerful an intellect should be able so 
to bind itself to the sentiments and expressions of cooks and 
chambermaids The secret is not fai to seek He brought 
to this, as to moie senous things, the pre-eminent quality of 
which I have spoken Theie is in all of it, as in what -^^e 
have thus far seen of the gravei paits of his writing also, 
an intensity which is the singular mark of genius The 
lowest subject is the same as the highest, in such tieatment , 
each paii} rans over with the meaning of the whole; and my 
lady and my lady’s maids, in their ways of thought or speech, 
aie decipheied with equal accuiacy As when first they 
lived m these playful poems, therefoie, thej went on living, 
and they exist still To Lady Betty Germaine's memory, foi 
example, at the time when she was doubting the date of her 
little sistei’s death, Mis Francis Harris sprang up quite 
untouched by age , and, in older to solve her doubt, Lady 
Betty wished that she had but her dame Wadgar’s oi Mr. 
Ferris’s head for a memorandum, and might settle at once 
if it was ‘ at the time of gooseberries ’ 

* Lord’ madam, says jMarj, Iiow d’je do? Indeed, says I, nevei Tvoise , 

* But pray, Mary, can you tell what I have done with my pur^e ’ 

* Lord help me * saj s Mary, I nevei stin’d out of this place ’ 

* Nay, said I, I had it in Lady Betty’s chamber, that^s a plam case. 

* So Maiy got me to bed, and covered me up warm 

* However, she stole away my garters, that I might do myself no hann 
‘ So I tumbled and toss’d all night, as you may very well thmh, 

* But hardly ever set my eyes together, or slept a wmk. 

* So I was a dream’d, methought, that we went and search’d the folks round, 

‘ And in a comer of Mrs Duke’s bov, tied in a rag, the money was found. 

* So next morning wc told Whittle, and he fell a swearing 

* Then my dame Wadgar, and she, you know, is thick of hearing 

* Dame, said I, as loud as I could bawl, do you know what loss I have had 

* Hay, said she, my Lord Colway’s folks are all very sad , 

‘ For my Lord Dromedary comes a Tuesday without fail 

* Pugh ^ said I, but that’s not the business that I ail. [spring, 

^ Says Cary, says he, I have been a servant this five and twenty years come 
‘ And in all the places I lived I never heard of such a thing. 

* Yes, says the steward, I remember when I was at my Lady Shrewsbury’s, 

* Such a thing as this happen’d just about the time of goosebemes ’ 
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THE LIFE OF JONATHAN S^FT [Book III 

They are all real people even the old deaf housekeeper's 
Colway and Dromedary are the other loids justices Galway 
and Diogheda , the steward is Ferris, who reappears not 
pleasantly in the ^Journal to Stella’, Caiy is cleik of the 
kitchen , Whittle is Lord Berkeley’s valet , Maiy is wife to 
one of the footmen ; and the way m which they each and all 
regard from their own point of view only, and without any 
sort of sympathy forheis,the unfoitunate housemaid’s loss, is 
the perfection of humoious charactei. To Dame Wadgai’s 
biain theie is no possibility of access foi anything not already 
there , Maiy’s great anxiety, with all hei good fellowship, is 
to show that she could not have taken the money herself , 
Ferns remembeis one such similai case at my Lady Shrews- 
bury’s, Cary remembers no such thing in all his one and 
twenty years of places come spring , and Whittle can only 
fall a swearing The satire that m horn of need had come 
to Sir William Temple’s aid, was haidly richer than the 
humour thus placed at the seivice of the Beikeleys , and it 
was a conveisation with the eail, in less than a year from 
this date, that led to the first employment of^ Swift’s pen 
in its next field, which was that of its greatest woildly 
tiiumphs But some passages of his present Insh life claim 
attention before he is again in London, publishing the woiks 
of Temple and launched into political controversy 

Vanna, the sister of his old college chamber-fellow Waring, 
1 e-enters the scene , quitting it again suddenly, finally, and 
mysteiiously as ever The complete story can but be guessed 
at, and no interpretation of the portions of it known to us 
can be other than unsatisfactory Though the second of the 
twoletteis by Swift, constituting the sole suivivmg testimony 
on which judgment can be formed, belongs more than the 
first to the region of fact, there aie expressions in it, if less 
high flown, not less hard to understand Abundant reasons 
why their inteicouise should cease, are followed by a hst of 
conditions essential to the pleasing of a man so deeply read 
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in the woild as himself, by winch alone it might he possible i699 1701. 
for hei to continue the intercourse which he has just shown 
can be good for neithei of them The most plausible solu- 
tion, or way of escaping the difficulty, may be that, while 
iihe lady herself had not become really less indifferent than 
when her admirer three years befoie lepi cached her foi that 
fading, his piesent acquisition of chuich preferment had set 
on third parties to inteimeddle for her ; whereat Swift, in Tkird 
whom a cool self-possession had soon replaced his first pas- terfeTng 
sionate heat, was not sorry to get altogether out of the affan 
The only thing clear m his letter is the hopelessness of settling 
differences which exist on both sides He had made strong 
resistance to the place she lives m, and the people she lives 
with , and she had lefused both changes asked foi She had Treat 
made his want of income, and hei own want of health, the Ejection” ^ 
obstacle to mairiage , and he points out to her that it is out 
of his power to lemove either objection ' My uncle Adam 45 , 
asked me one day in private, as by direction, wliat my de- 
^ signs were in 1 elation to you, because it might be a hind- 
^lance to^you if I did not proceed The answer I gave 
^ him (which I suppose he has sent you) was to the effect 
that I hoped I was no hindrance to you , because the 
^ reason you urged agamst an umon with me was dravm from 
^your mdisposition, which still continued, that you also Mefesageby- 
** thought my fortune not sufficient, which neither is at 
^ present in a condition to offer you , that if youi health and 
* my fortune were as they ought, I would piefei you above 
^ all your sex, but that, m the present condition of both, I 
^thought it was agamst your opmion, and would certainly 
make you unhappy , that had you any other offer which 
^ your friends and yourself thought more to your advantage, 

^ I should think I were very unjust to be an obstacle in your 
^ way/ This left no more to be said ; and what else was 
attempted to be said could mean nothing. But, for what it 
reveals of his own position at the time, the substance of the 
rest of the letter may be given. The statement of his income 
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IS Tbelow wliat had been asseited as the value of Laiacor, but 
IS found to be stiictly true 

She had asked as to the altered style of his letteis since 
he last came ovei Abundance of times had he told her the 
cause The company she was with, and the place she was in, 
weie disagreeable to him , yet she had answeied only by a 
great deal of arguing, often in most imperious style She 
had expiessed m hei letters some suspicion of ' thoughts of a 
"new mistress/ but at once he declaies, upon the word of a 
Christian and a gentleman, that it is not so neithei had 
he ever thought of being mairied to any other person but 
heiself * Tiue, she had often belied that gieat sweetness of 
natnie and humoui which he believed her to possess; but 
he knew this to be a thing only put on as necessary before a 
lover, and he had striven hard not to impute it to any want 
of common esteem for him She resented his having asked 
for an account of hei fortune But it was not for the leason^ 
she suspected It was simply to ascertain if it weie suffi-» 
cient, with the help of his own poor income, to make one of 
hei humour easy in a married state She had £100 a yeai . 
enough at any rate to save her from dwindling away hei life 
and health " in such a sink, and among such family conver- 
"sation’ yet she had entiiely disiegarded aU his strong 
feelings as to that She had called his account of his livings 
a dismal one It was a true one , and their joint incomes 
would be perhaps less than £300 a year t Let her, then^ 
draw her conclusions The former incumbent. Dr Bolton^ 
still kept with his deanery the place he lived on , and the 
place of residence given to himself was within a mile of a 
town called Trim, twenty miles from Dublin, so that his 
only alternative was to hire a house at Turn oi to build : 

* Ko one acquainted, Iiowever + Scott calculates tliat the addition 
slightly, with the character of Swift, of Dunlavin to Swift’s other prefer- 
ought to hesitate in accepting Tinre' ments raised his income to betwixt 
serredly this statement as decisive £350 and £400 , hut this is an esti- 
against any love-passages, thus far, mate formed on the flighty and never 
between himself and Esther Johnson trustworthy flourishes of hir Deane 
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the fiist haidly to be done, and the otliei he was too poor 
to do He could not go to Belfast at present his attendance 
on the Loids Justices was so close, and so much was lequned 
of him but the Government sat loose, and he was apt to 
believe the Berkeleys would be involved m the change now 


Swift, wlio puts do^vn Laracoi at £200 
41 yeai and the rest m like proportion 
The value of all the livings, including 
Dunlavin, woith veiy little, was pio 
hahly within £230 } earl} From his 
note-books for 1702 it would seem 
that Laracor and Aghei were let in 
that year by Parvisol for ‘£143 in 
* money, besides Stokestowm and 
^ Keadstow ii drawn, and Hay to % due 
*of£17 109, in all £160 10^’ Fiom 

JPaid Cl 

July 31, 1702 —Paid M*" Smitli tlie 
remaiud'f of a Quart*" ending 
Jul 12, 1702 9 5 2 

Dec 24 — Smitli m part 
for a Quart*' ending Oct* 12, 

1702 8 0 0 

Feb 2, 1702-3 — P** M* Smith m 
full 11 5 0 

— For work doe in the Gaiden 

below to Mar 14, 1701, maicing 
Trenches and walks, and plant 
ingSallyes 1 12 7 

Apr 5 —To And* Malaly for all 
acc“ 1 10 0 

May 19— Prosyes, School, and 
Bp« Clerk, 1« 2 7 9 

— Schoolnaastei of Tnm for the 

year 1703 0 10 2 

— Two dinners at Visitations 0 10 9 

— For making the well side 
Bitch, and other work, Salley, 

&c 0 13 8 

May 25 —To Glascock, in Dub- 
lin, Parvisol !has his Acquittance, 
for 30 parts for 3 Parishes 0 14 2 

May 28 to Jnly 31 —Cleaning Sal- 
iyes 3 times and drawing Stone 0 4 8 
July 31, 1703 —For Hay money 
p*May28 0 4 0 

— To Mr Smith for 3 sermons , 13 0 

Aug 5— P** an old Arrear of 

Crown rent for the year 1688, 

due by Bean Bolton 7 11 8 

— F* for setting monay of the 

Com drawn • . 0 19 G 


the same veiy interesting memorials, 
now in my possession, I take the ac- 
count of what he paid oi ‘ehaiges 
‘belonging to Laiaeor and Agber* 
from July 1702 to August 1703, in 
which wtlH be seen traces of ‘woik 
‘ done m the garden ’ To this I add 
fiom the same authority, iii a parallel 
column wheie eveiy entry is also 
wiitten by himself, his leceipts from 
Lancor and Agher during 1703 


Retnved 

£ « 

a 

Decr 2 — ^Fiom Mr Pai visol 

1 9 

6 

Jan 7, 170| — Allowd on Acc* 


then stated 

15 2 

0 

— Moie reeeis ed 

5 0 

0 

— More allowed on Account 

0 13 

0 

— 8 — Allowd to ballance the 
great Account 

1 9 

5 

— Eeceived 

10 6 

0 

Feb 3 —Allowd to clear M* Smith 14 5 

0 

— 9 — Eec‘' 

0 13 

0 

— 17 — Eec*! by the Coach 

4 3 

1 

— 22 —In milld shillg®, &c 

0 16 10 

Mar 11 —6 PistoUs 

5 11 

0 

Mar 14— Hec*^ 

2 8 


Apr* 21 — Eec*^ on Acc‘ for Horse 
& Coa®**, Malaly, Skelton &c . 

6 16 

4 

May 17 — Eec*^ Cash 

11 0 

0 

— 33 — Eec‘^ (and lent m part) 

2 18 

6 

Jan 23— By Coach 

2 18 10 

Aug 1 — Ee«i in money at Ba- 
lacor 

2 11 

6 

— 8 —In money at Laracor 

5 10 

0 

— 5 —For the Queea*8 Crown 
rent, bemg the old azrear clue 
by Dean Bolton 

711 

8 

— — In money 

5 0 

0 

Sept. 12 —In money , 

4 11 10 

— 26 —In money * 

2 10 

4| 

Oct 23 — Overplus of Cora 
Money allowd 

1 0 

05 

— 24— Allowed on Horse, 
Grassmg,Ac 

2 8 

4i 

— la money at Lamoor 

1 4 

h 

— 30 —la money sent me to 
Dublin * . . 

4 1 

6 


£122 1 6 
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proTbable, in wliicli case leisure would fall to himself But 
he hopes other fiiends, more powerful than he, will befoie 
that time persuade hei from the place she is in He desiies 
his service to her mother, in return for that lad/s lemem- 
brance "but for any other dealings that way’ is his signifi- 
cant addition "I entieat youi pardon; and I think I have 
"moie^ cause to resent your desires of me m that case than 
"you have to be angry at my refusals If you like such 
" company and conduct, much good do you with them f Mjr 
"education has been otherwise’ His concluding sentence 
was not less chaiacteiistic Whenever she could heartily 
answei yes to all he had said, he should be blessed to have 
her in hi^ arms, without legaiding whether her person weie 
beautiful oi her fortune large Cleanlmess and competence 
weie all he looked for He had singled her out from the 
rest of women at fiist, and he expected not to be used like a 
common lover 

Ho more is heard of Miss Waring, and the most correct 
impiession derivable from so strange a courtship would pio- 
bably be, that Swift was fortunate in being reje^^ted by his- 
mistress at the first, and Miss Waiing not less so in losing her 
lover at the last 

Another question of the prudence or impiudence of marry- 
ing arose in the Swift family at the time, and he has been 
as sharply, peihaps as httle justly, criticised for the part he 
took in it His sister Jane married a cunier in Bride Street 
named Fenton, and the match, though sanctioned by her 
mother and uncles, was so determinedly opposed by her 
brother, that when remonstrance failed he broke off inter- 
course for a time Loid Orrery says it was nothing but lage 
at her marrying a tradesman, " which seemed to interrupt 
"those ambitious views he had long since formed’ , and Mr. 
Deane Swift parallels this nonsense by saymg that the 
brother never saw the sister again, having offered her £500 
if she would but show a " proper disdain ’ of Fenton, but 
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that, on Fenton’s dying bankrupt two or three years after 1699 1701 
the marnage, the widow received from her bi other a small 
annuity on condition of her never again showing her face in 
Iieland. The case was really a simple one, and Swift’s con- 
duct m it intelhgible and manly 

He could not have liked such a marnage, being un- 
doubtedly always sensitive on the point of family cojinec- 
tions 5 but theie is no evidence that he opposed it on those 
grounds He opposed it because he disliked the man, and 
believed his alleged fortune of five thousand pounds to be 
sheer imposture , nevertheless, upon Fenton’s subsequent Truth of 
bankruptcy, he contributed more than he could well afifoid 
to his sister’s support Theie is no pretence for i&aying he 
refused to see her ^ and when she went to England, it was 
not because but in spite of his wnsh, for she went, greatly 
to his dislike, to pass some time at Moor Park with Lady 
Giffard This was during Anne’s last ministry, and even 
then Fenton was not dead, but living still ^\lth his wife, 
though his woithlessness had by that tune made itself known 
even to those who had appioved the marriage Swift told 
Esther Johnson in January 1710-11 of a letter fiom his 
sistei about money of hers * that is entrusted to me by my 
‘ mother not to come to her husband , ’ and eight months 
later he wrote that he pitied ‘poor Jenny ’ for her deafuess, but Swift kina 
that hei husband was a dunce, and with lespect to him she 
lost little by it She was not the worse for not hearing any- 
thing he said Poor Jenny survived her dunce some years, 
and was wholly dependent at last on her brother. She lived 
upon an annuity fiom him until within seven years of his 
own death, and died in the same lodging with Esther John- 
son’s mothei, Mrs ’Bridget Mose, m the village of Famham 

At Lord Berkeley’s recall Swift accompanied him to 
England, but he had shortly before gone down to take pos- 
session of his livings at Laracor Tradition followed him, 
and has heen, as the great master of nature expresses it. 
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THE LIFE OF JONATHAN S^rIFT [Book III 

believed into tiuth It has given us many stories foi \vhich 
brief reference here may suffice , There is the walk all the 
way on foot, with a clean shirt and one pan of stockings in 
his pocket, and saicastic couplets dropped on places passed 
in his way ^ Theie is the meek curate’s flight at the loud 
knock and yet louder voice that bluntly self-announce ^ the 
‘ mastei ’ Theie is his poor wife’s puzzled consternation at 
the shirt and stockings committed to her charge Theie is 
finally the substantial kindness that afterwards takes the 
place of these aiis of domination, and changes terrible alarm 
mto grateful respect Scott found such stones fit in so well 
with his own biographical impressions that he was more than 
ready to believe them It w^'as so like Swift to evince satis- 
faction under, covei of complaining, to make threats the 
prelude to benefits, to put irony into giave things and satiie 
into light ones, that Scott did not care to enquiie if it was 
hkely that stories of the kind refen ed to should have con- 
tributed to form a character, oi if it were not likelier still 
that they had grown and settled round a cliaiacter already 
famous as well as formed It is difficult to distinguish tiuth 
from its resemblance when a man with such marked pecu- 
liarities becomes so widely known as Swift 

There is another story of this time which we could ill 
afford to lose, and of which Scott is peihaps entitled to say 
that Swift was moie likely to do such a thmg than Orrery 
to invent it 'When he went to reside at Laracor,’ says 
Lord Oriery, 'he gave public notice to his paiishioneis that 
' he would lead prayers e^eiy Wednesday and Friday Upon 
'the subsequent Wednesday the bell was rung, and the 
' rector attended m his desk, when after having sat some 
' time, and finding the congregation to consist only of himself 
'and his clerk Eoger, he began with great composure and 

* ‘ Higli ckurcli and low steeple, ‘ a plougb, 

* Dirty town and proud people * ‘ Havaii for a maiket, Aidbracken for 

. Or again ‘ a cow * 

* Dublin foi ri city, Dunsliauglilaii for &c &c And so forth. 
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' giavity, but with a tone peculiar to himself, Dearly beloved 
' Roger, the Scripture moveth you and me %% sundry places 
'And then proceeded regularly through the whole seivice ’ 
The tiadition of his suipnse and indignation at Iiis fiist 
sight of the church at Laiacor, may be accepted without 
question A couple of miles from Tnm, in a dull farming 
country at the northern extiemity of East Meath, with a few 
huts around it, a parsonage house too dilapidated for decent 
residence, and a glebe of one acie, lose the old, plain, bain- 
like stiuctuie with its low belfry, in manifest neglect and 
decay * Swift’s resolve \\ as taken on the instant, that it 
should not lemam so, though ^Mth his nairow means he 
could pioceed but slowly m the self-imposed duty of repaii 
The gieatei part of his first year’s income ^^as expended in 
making the vicaiage tenantable, and giadually, thiough the 
next half-dozen years, extiaoidinaiy impiovements weie 
effected in the chuich and glebe An extensive gaiden was 
laid out, having for its boundaiy a small stream, of which he 
so enlaiged the cuiTent and smoothed the banks as to tuin 
it into a canal, m the Dutch style that Moor Paik had made 
pleasant to his memoiy, and along the pietty winding walk, 
foimed by the side of it, he planted regular ranks of willows 
m double lows Long before even Scott wiote, the willows 
had decayed or been cut down, the garden could not be 


* Among my papeis I find tlie bub 
joined extract from some official re- 
gister in the diocese of Meatli, dated 
after Swift*s possession of lus deaneiy, 
and mentioning some of the impiove- 
iiients in the oiiginal glebe Unfor- 
tunately I cannot lemember where I 
obtained it 

*No 76 Larachor aU Leieor 

* Jonathan Swift V ic Stadord Light- 
‘biim, Curate There weie ongi- 

* nally in this Pansh a Eectory & a 

* Vicaiidge je Bectory was appropii- 

* dted to ye Monastery of St Thomas 

* Lublm hut 12th of Chailes ye 1st 


' was granted to ye Yicai under a 
^ Clown lent of 20 L lush 
‘ The Church yard is inclosed partly 
‘ with a stone wall and partly with a 

* ditch The original glebe belong- 
‘ mg to this palish contains about an 

* acre & is exceedingly well inclosed 
‘theie is a good garden and a neat 

* cabbin made by ye present Incum- 
‘ bent and valued at 60 L tis situated 

* near je Church 

‘ The Incumbent is resident on his 

* deanery of St Patiitk Lublin^ serves 

* this pansh by a curate who resides 
‘mTnmJ 
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traced, and where the canal had been there was a ditch , but, 
m the letters to Esther Johnson, they will continue to live as 
long as the name of Swift survives with the language he 
wrote in 

Other solider addition^ to the living I assume still to 
remain as when he left them ^ He increased the glebe fiom 
one ^cre to twenty, and endowed ‘the vicarage with tithes 


* The note subjoined is from Scott 
(1814) ‘The house appears, from 
‘its present rums, to have been a 
‘ comfoi table mansion The present 
‘ Bishop of Meath (-whom the editoi 
‘ is proud to call his friend), with clas- 

* sic feeling, while piessmg upon his 

* cleigy, at a late visitation, the duty 

* of repairing the glebe houses, ad- 
‘ dressed himself particularly to the 
‘ vicar of Laracor, and lecommended 
‘ to him, in the necessary iminove- 

* ments of his mansion, to save, as fai 
‘ as possible, the walls of the house 
‘which had been inhabited by his 
‘great predecessoi ’ Through the 
kmdness of a friend I have been 
favoured with a statement from the 
present vicar of Laracor, the Eev 
Chailes Miington M‘Kay, of the ex- 
isting condition of a place never to be 
disconnected from Swift’s name and 
memory The date of this interest- 
ing communication is the 21st of 
January 1875 

* (1 ) The fragment of the wall of 
‘the old vicarage w still standing, 
‘and remains in the same condition 
‘ in which it was on my succeedmg to 
‘this mcumbency in 1865 I have 
‘ not observed any process of decay in 
‘it, nor (as far as I have noticed) does 
‘there appear any symptom of that 
‘ gradual abstraction of stones which 
‘frequently takes place from cele- 
‘ brated memorials, by the hands of 
‘enthusiastic touiists There it le- 
‘mains, gaunt and sohtary, a most 
‘ interesting relic of the abode of an 


‘extraordinary man It is, as you 
‘say, all that is left of the “old 
‘ “vicamge ” 

‘ (2 ) The chmch of the dean is no 
‘ longei standing it was taken down 
‘ in the year 1856, and a new one 
‘bnilt on the old site As the old 
‘ site is veiy mconveniently situated 
‘ foi the majonty of the paiishioners 
‘ (being at the extreme veige of a large 
‘ palish), it was proposed that the new 
‘ chmch should be transferred to the 
‘ centre of the parish However the 
‘ then menmbent, thmking that the 
‘ “genius loci*' was worth deferring 
‘ to, had the old site mamtamed, and 
‘ consequently the ne^ chnrch stands 
‘ precisely wheie the Dean’s was 

‘ (3 ) Theie are, unfortunately, no 
^written entries whatever regarding 
‘ the Dean the parish legistnes are 
‘comparatively modem Nor arc 
‘ there any traditions woith i elating 
‘ Of memonals theie is what is known 

* as “the Dean’s well , ” which is sit- 
‘ uated somewhat near the old vicar- 
‘ age gable on the roadside, and which 
‘is gieatly used by the neighbours 

‘ It was of this that tradition says the 
‘ Dean used the phrase “ that he had 
“‘a cellai which never went dry ” 
‘ It is at one end of the small gaiden 

* attached to the old glebe 

* (4 ) The place consists now, as 
‘ far as I can learn, of what it did m 
‘ his time There never was a villag 
‘or county town of Laracor The 

* chnrch stands at the junction of four 

* Cl OSS roads, where there are four or 
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•whicli lie had himself bought, and which by his will he 1699.1701. 
settled on all future incumbents subject to one condition 
Language moie eloquent than mine may be heie interposed 
^ When Swift was made Vicar of Laracor ’ said Mi Gladstone to to glebe 
the house of commons in March 1869, ' he went into a glebe- 
^ house with one acie, and he left it with twenty acres nn- 
‘proved and decorated in many ways. He also endowed* the 
‘ vicarage with tithes purchased by him foi the purpose of so 
‘ bequeathing them ; and I am not aware if it be generally 
‘ known that a cunous question arises on this bequest ThivS Mr Griad* 

‘ extraoidmary man, even at the time when he wrote that the fe?euce to* 

‘ Irish Catholics were so downtrodden and insignificant that 
‘no possible change could bnng them into a position of 
‘importance, appears to have fore&een the day when the 
‘ecclesiastical airangenients of lieland would be called to 
‘account, foi he proceeds to provide for a time wdien. the 
‘episcopal religion might be no longei the national leligion 
‘ of the countiy By some secret intimation he foresaw the 
‘ shortness of its existence as an establishment, and left the 
‘ property subject to a condition that in such case it should 
‘ be admmistered for the benefit of the poor/ * Not quite so. 

The incumbents were to have the tithes for as long as the 
existing church should be established , and Mr Gladstone 
having withdrawn that condition, the living loses the tithes 
But it IS ‘ whenevei any other form of Chrnstian leligion shall 
‘become the estabhshed faith in this kingdom,’ that the 

* five scattered cottages This is the (which Svi’iffc is alleged to have dic- 
‘ only sign of habitation about The tated) endowing a chaplaincy to Ste* 

* vicarage m which I reside is about ^en^s Hospital ‘And if it shall hap- 
‘ SIX minutes’ walk from the church ‘ pen (which Ood forbid) that at any 
^The present glebe consists of two ‘time hereafter the present Estab- 

* distinct portions — one of 20 acres ‘lished Episcopal Chuich of this 
" Irish, the other of about one acre, ‘ togdom shaH come to be abolished, 

‘ This one acre is detached from the ‘ and be no longer the national Estab- 
‘ 20, and compnses the old glebe of ‘ bshed Church of the said kingdom, 

* Bean Swift » As to the last remark, * I fio, m that case, declare wholly 

see above. *nnll and void the bequest above 

* A similar provision appears in * Jnade of/ &c &c 
tile clause of Esther Johnson’s will 
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condition arises handing them over to the poor, seeming that 
their piofits shall be given in a weekly proportion ' by such 
^ other officeis as may then have the powei of distributing 
"chanties to the pansh/ and excluding fiom this benefit 
jews, atheists, and infidels 

It IS a bequest which ceitainly raises a " cunous question,’ 
w^hethei we regard it with Scott as a mere stroke of Swift’s 
peculiar humoui, or with Mi Gladstone as a quasi-foie- 
thought for the " down-trodden ’ lush Catholics 

Shoitly after his institution to Laiacoi, Swift received from 
the Archbishop of Dublin (then Marsh, the founder of the 
library) the prebend of Dunlavin m St Patrick’s cathedral, 
entitling him to a seat in the chapter , and a few months 
later, on the 16th February 1700-1701, he took his doctor’s 
degree m Dublin Univeisity At the beginning of April, 
he set sail with the Berkeleys for England , wheie foi the 
present, notwithstanding his piofessional piefeiments, the 
most memorable poition of his life is to be passed But let 
the reader disposed to be seveie on such abandonment of 
cleiical duties, remembei always w^hatthe Irish Church then 
ivas, and that when the Vicar of Laracor turned his back on 
Ireland he left behind him " a parish with an audience of 
" half a score ’ 


II 

LONDON LIFE 
1701— 1705 Mt 34-38 

Loei) Berkeley had been lecalled on the success of the 
tones in the general election at the close of 1700 , and, 
upon the news then also reaching Ireland of the tory im- 


* His account books show that m cost him £44 and npwaids. 
" fees and treat * this degree in divinity 
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peachment of tlie four wliig loids. Swift had lemaiked to 
the eail that the same mannei of pioceedmg, it appealed to 
him, had mined the liberties of Athens and Eome, and 
that it might be easy to piove this fiom history 'Soon 
' after/ says Swift, ' I went to London , and m a few weeks 
'drew up a discouise under the title of The Contests and 
^ Dissenhons of the Nobles and Commons m Athens andj 
' Rome, with the consequences they had upon those States 
' This discourse I sent very privately to the press, with the 
'strictest injunctions to conceal the author, and leturned 
' immediately to my residence in Ii eland ’ He had been in 
England fiom May to September, visiting Leicester before his 
return to Dublin It was not a long visit, but it contributed 
to his futuie existence much that determined its colour and 
character His public career began with his plunge into poli- 
tics, and a 'visit now made to Esther Johnson at Fainham 
gave lastmg influence to wdiat remained of his private life* 

He found her and her fnend Mis Dingley still in the 
trouble and discomfort that had followed the changes con- 
sequent on Temple’s death Her lortune at tins time, which 
he reckons to have been in all not above fifteen himdied 
pounds, and w hich we should now call nearly ti eble, he charac- 
terises as but a scanty maintenance in so deai a country for 
one of her spirit This fact, and the ciiciimstance that %vhat 
Temple had bequeathed to her was a leasehold faim in 
County Wicklow, might of themselves have suggested a 
removal to Ireland , but Swift with perfect fiankness sajs 
more than this. Moved to the advice he gave not by those 
considerations only, but, 'indeed very much foi my own 
' satisfaction, who had few fiiends or acquaintance in Ireland, 
' I prevailed with her, and her deal friend and companion, 
' the other lady, to draw what money they had mto Ireland, 
' a great part of their fortunes being in annuities upon funds. 
' Money was then ten per cent in Ireland, besides the 
' advantage of returning it, and all nec^sssaries of life at half 
' the price They complied with my advice and soon aftei 
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'came over, but I happening to continue some time longer 
' in England, they were much discouraged to live m Dublin, 
'where they were wholly stiangers But the adventure 
' looked so like a frolic, the censuie held for some time as if 
' theie were a secret histoiy in such a lemoval which how- 
'evei soon blew off by her excellent conduct She came 
' ovei with her friend in the yeai 1700,^ and they both lived 
' together until this day ’*{- 

The 'seciet history’ that 'censure’ so leadily invented, was 
not blown off so leadily , but lemark may confine itself for 
the present to ' the frolic ’ which thus first set on foot the 
gossip of Dublin, that two unmairied ladies should come over 
from England for mere companionship and social intercourse 
with an unmarried clergyman in Ireland, Theie was no 
affectation of concealment. Out of what is said of the dis- 
couragement and stiangeness of Dublin by which the ladies 
weie met at their arrival, the anangement probably aiose by 
which, at first, Swift’s lodgmgs weie opened to them as long 
as he should be absent, and among other considerations held 
to justify its continuance for the most part of tl^e subsequent 
years, we may be sure that a regard to economy had pi emi- 
nent place The mode of life so adopted was not afterwards 
greatly changed, though it was by no means kept up unal- 


^ The circumstances prove it to 
have been, not 1700, but the first 
months (reckoning the beginning of 
the yeai fiom the 25th of March) of 
1701 

t Written by Swift on the day of 
Esthei Johnson's death, Sunday the 
28th of Januaiy, 1727-8. The 'cen- 
*sure' to which he refers, and the 
character pf much of the gossip that 
doubtless long held its ground, may 
be inferred from a passage in a letter 
of the * little parson cousin ' as late 
as 1 700 Thomas there asks ‘ whether 
♦ Jonathan be married ^ or whether 
he has been able to lesist the charms 


*of both those gentlewomen that 
‘marched cpite from Moor Park to 
‘ Dublin, as they would have maiched 
‘to the North or anywhere else, 
‘with full lesolution to engage 
‘him ' Mr Deane Swift, who 
first published this letter, has the 
boldness and bad taste to infer from 
it, in direct contradiction to the state- 
ment of his great kmsman, that it 
was Esther Johnson who pioposed to 
go over to Ireland, and that her 
‘pnme intention was to captivate the 
‘affections of Dr Swift ’ This is the 
way that lies come to pass themselvesr 
off for truth 
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terably. This however is ceitain, that when Swift was in 
England, the ladies used his Dublin lesidence, and when he 
letumed, they went into a lodging of their own They were 
always near each other, if not together, and Swift could 
very raiely have seen the girl who thus fearlessly linked her 
name to his, except under the same roof with the woman 
chosen fox her guardian and companion, who was some years 
older than himself The like arrangements were made also 
at Laiacon They weie there, as often as they pleased, when 
Swift was away , and when he was in residence, they had 
lodgings in Trim, or weie guests of the vicar, Dr. Eaymond, 
or occupied a little faim-cottage near Knightsbrook-gate, 
half a mile from Laracor, of which the site is now marked 
with the name of ^Stella’ on the ordnance survey of Meath 
All the re&eives were to outward appearance sciupulously 
kept up to the last ^ I wonder how you could expect to see 
^ Mrs Johnson in a morning,’ wrote Swift to Tickell in July 
1726, ‘ which I, hei oldest acquaintance, have not done these 
^ dozen years, except once or twice m a journey ’ 

Swift liad an interview with the King before he went back 
to Dubhn, probably to lay before him another volume of 
Temple^s remains ^ I remembei ’ he afterwards said, ‘ when 
^ I was last m England, I told the King that the highest 
^ tones we had with us in Ireland would make tolerable 
^whigs in England’* The poor great-hearted Kmg had 
found the problem of constitutional government a very thorny 
one What with tory doubts of his title and whig doubts 
of his prerogative, he passed an unenviable time , and one 
can fancy him repeating to Swift what he had said to the 
elder Halifax, that between them he could really see no 
difference except that the tones would cut his throat in the 
morning and the whigs would let him hve till the afternoon 
In Apnl of the followmg year Swift, after a visit to his 
mother in Leicester, was again in London, and found his 
position somewhat changed He had received a foretaste of 
*** Letter on the Sacramental Test, ym 364 
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it befoie he quitted Dublin, when, being in company with 
Bishop Sheridan of Kilmore, he heaid much praise of a new 
pamphlet that the Bishop of Salisbury had written, leplete 
with political knowledge It was the JDissentions in Athens 
and Rome -which had been making a gieat deal of noise, 
Was the bishop ceitam of Burnet’s authorship? Swift asked 
and was told he must be a ' positive young man ’ to doubt 
it Nevertheless the doubt was repeated , and upon being 
then more shaiply rated as a ‘veiy positive young man,’ 
Swift was fain to confess that he was himself the wuiter 
The anecdote may be believed^ on the authority of Swift’s 
own relation of what he heard and expeiienced on his letuin 
to England 

In the tiact itself there is nothing that calls foi detailed 
remark It is chiefly noticeable for its statesmanlike use 
of book-knowledge in the practical affairs of public policy, 
but it IS right to say that the charges against the author 
which have been based upon it, of having afterwards turned 
against men whom it had conipaied and identified with such 
faultless heroes as Aristides, Themistocles, Peiicles, and 
Phocion, aie simply not tiue It has no such strained com- 
parisons, for its applications aie in no respect personal With 
perfect truth Swift says in it ‘I am not conscious that I 
‘ have forced an example, oi put it in any other light than 
"it appealed to me long before I had thought of pioducmg 
" It ’ It is an extremely able argument, supported by reason- 
ings and illustrations both dispassionate and apposite, to 
show that states can only be kept free by just balances of 
powei at home as well as abroad , that any conflict between 
the great authorities m a commonwealth, as in this case be- 
tween commons and lords, has an ultimate tendency, through- 
whatever immediate consequence, to anaichy or a single 
tyranny , and that ancient history was filled with such ex- 
amples His parallels are slight, and only meant to give 
point to the historic apphcation All that is said of Somers to 

^ Johnson tells the stoiy with nndouhtiug faith and evident enjoyment 
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liken liim to Aristides, is that he was a man of exact justice 1701 - 1705 . 
and knowledge in the law, as well as thoioughly acquainted 
■with the forms of government ; of the victor of La Hogue, for 
likeness to Themistocles, that he was a fortunate admual , 
of Hahfax, for a parallel to Peiicles, that he was an able 
minister, oratoi, and man of letters , and of Portland, for a 
representative in Phocion, that he was renowned for success 
in tieaties as well as battles The subject matter of the ^iroderus 
impeachment of the modern statesmen leceives hardly an ancients 
allusion , but there is a pregnant warning of danger in any 
peimitted pieponderance of the power of France, and a wise 
protest against blind and unreasonmg subservience to party. 

Of the effect pioduced by it, S^\lft will himself speak 

‘The book was gieedily bought and read, and charged 
^ some time upon my Lord Somers, and some time upon the 
^ Bishop of Salisbury , the lattei of whom told me after- 
‘ ward “ that he was forced to disown it m a very public 
‘ “ manner, for fear of an impeachment, wherewith he was 
‘ “ threatened.” Eetuining next yeai for England, and hear- 
‘ mg of the great reputation this piece had received (which 
‘ was the first I ever printed), I must confess^ the vanity of a Swift 
^ young man prevailed with me to let myself he known for autteiup, 
‘the authoi . upon which my lords Someis and Halifax’ 

(Charles Montagu), ‘ as well as the bishop above mentioned, 

‘ desired my acquaintance, with great marks of esteem and 
* professions of kindness — ^not to mention the Earl of Sunder- Wkg 
‘ land, who had been my old acquaintance ’ (In the Moor 
Park time ) ‘ They lamented that they were not able to 

‘ serve me since the death of the King , and were very liberal 
‘m piomising me the greatest preferments I could hope for, 

*if ever it came in their power I soon grew domestic with 
‘ Lord Halifax, and was as often with Lord Somers as the 
‘ formality of his nature (the only unconversable fault he had) 

‘ made it agreeable to me.’ ^ The last few lines anticipate a 

Me^rmrs rdiiting to chmge mstry in y&ir 1710 Scott 
m^uck Mppmed in Quern Anm^a Jfi- Edition, wu 180-7. 
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little But from the date of this second visit to England aftei 
Temple’s death, there was no more prominent figure than 
Swift’s among the wits and men of letters in London 

How formidable a body they had become it hardly needs 
that I should say The press, set free by the Revolution,* 
had made itself the most powerful inteimediary between the 
commonalty and the lower house of legislature, to which the 
Revolution had at the same time committed the highest 
authority in the state At the critical moment when the 
people were rising into the fiist importance, men who could 
best use the pen found themselves best able to influence 
and persuade them Speakers to eithei Lords or Commons 
had no such influence, for the reporting of debates was 
unknown, and their speakmg remained within their four walls 
"What the oratoi now is, the writer was then, with the world 
for hrs audience. Such power was to Swift an inesistible 
temptation , henceforward, for some years, it was to divide 
the occupations of hib life m nearly equal portions between 
England and Ii eland, and with some confidence it may be said 
that its fascination to him was far less the h^lj) it might 
avail to give to any special public object, than the unspeak- 
able enjoyment which its exercise gave himself Though he 
led the greatest party fight ever fought in England, he was 
never, strictly speakmg, a party man In Addison’s last 
letter he spoke of him as having so much compass in his cha- 
racter that there was room in it for all sides to admire , and 
this was in other woids to describe his charactei as having 
too much room in it to satisfy one side only It was at all 
periods of his life his favourite saying that no one who really 
valued the Church would commit himself to the extremes of 
whig and that all who caied for the State would avoid the 
extremes of tory What indeed was wanting to him as a 
whig while he was whig, and what was still moie wanting to 
him as a tory when he went over to Harley, will soon be^' 

^ The censorship of the press ex- party was found to suggest its rc-^ 
pired m 1694, and no man of any newah It passed away for ever / 
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apparent enougli , but he "was otherwise as far as possible 
lemoved from the taint of. Grub Stxeet He had nothing in 
him of the lined sciibe, and was never at any time in any one’s 
pay The mmistei he supported had to hold him by othei 
ties He might fairly look to futuie pieferment ; but the 
immediate condition of his paity service was to ^grow 
^ domestic ^ with those he served, exacting from them in- 
creased peisonal consideration His familiar footmg with 
the leading men alike of whig and toiy, and his exception 
to the ^ unconversable ’ Someis, have in this then* explana- 
iiion , and what in latei life he laughingly wrote to Pope was 
not without its gravity of meaning ^ I will tell you that all 
^ my endea%murs, fiom a boy, to distmguish myself, were only 
^ for %vant of a great title and foitune, that I might be used 
like a loid by those who have an opinion of my parts , 
‘ whethei light oi wrong is no great mattei • and so the 
‘ leputation of great learning does the office of a blue nbbon, 
^ or of a coach and six horses ’ 

Swift’s English visit in 1702 closed in October by his 
return to Ireland , and his visit the following year lasted 
from Novembei 1703, when he arrived at Leicester and 
travelled thence to London, until May 1704. This he calls, 
in his note-books now in my possession, his tenth voyage 
between the two countries , and its fiist and its last day 
aie thus recoided ' Nov^ 11*^^ 1703 Thursd. I went to 
"sea, landed in Eng^ on Saturd 13^^^ 1703 Tuesd. May 
" 29^^ 1704 I went to sea, landed m Lel^ on Thuisd Jun, 1 
^1704’ Again, m 1706, he was in England, and in the 
winter of 1707-8, Esther Johnson, wffio is supposed never 
to have reciossed the Channel but once after her settle- 
ment in Ireland, having also paid short visits (accompanied 
by Mis Dmgley) in both those years Swift’s entry in his 
note-book of his English residence, which began in the winter 
of 1707-8 and extended to June 1709, will he found to have 
a special significance* ‘ In suspense I was all this year in 
* England ’ 
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Gieat were the changes in those yeais Foi the fir»t half 
of them, the tones retained the powei thiown into their 
hands hy tbe King’s death, and confirmed to them, as they 
believed, by the bigotry of his successor. Queen Anne But 
though they had good leason for the belief that her weak 
leligious fears would place her permanently m the powei of 
the high chmch party, they had not yet discoveied how 
much the same obstinate feebleness of mind would bmd 
hei to a slavery more lesistless and abject Thus far the- 
woman-favounte she had chosen was helping them , the ilarl- 
boioiighs being still tory, and Mrs Freeman not untender 
to the conscience of hei beloved Mrs Morley"^ But the 
spiiit of the gieat survives them, and, as the foreign policjr 
which William had bequeathed was carried to its height by 
Mailborough’s transcendant military genius, not he and his 
wife only, but the chief of the cabinet in which Rochester 
and Nottingham still sat, began to see the wisdom of making 
common cause rather with those who exulted in such vie- 
tones than with those who viewed them with dismay The 
battle of Blenheim, fought in 1704, not only put the seal 
upon this change, but brought to the front a man who had 
been silently working, from even before the Kmg’s death, to 
keep in check both the party extremes It then seemed safe 
to Mailborough and Godolphm to begin to alter their course 
in a way as little startling as might be , and they consented 
to leceive as colleagues two yet moderate tones, Robert Harley 
the ex-Speaker, and his biilhant young lieutenant Henry St. 
John, not committed to any extreme church policy, and not 
supposed to have any doubts of that act of settlement and 
royal title which Blenheim had finally secured against 
foieign arms But the effect of Marlborough’s triumphs soon 
began to take wider range The general election of 1705 
gave the whigs a sufficient preponderance in the house of 
commons to enable Marlborough and Godolphin, with les^ 

* Tlie names mder -wlncli tlie m their private apartments 
Queen and the Bncliess masqueraded 
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caution than had chaiacteiized their pievious change, to 
get lid of what remained of then high chuich colleagues 
Cowpei became lord chancellor, Someis and Halifax weie 
swoin of the council, and Addison, appointed undei-secietaiy 
of state, had for his chief the son of Swift’s old acquaintance 
Sundeiland, the most uncompiomising of wings A year 
and a half later, though the interval had been maiked by 
many strange alliances, even Hailey and his friends had to 
1 etire He had made the important discovery, that Mrs Morley 
(the Queen) was growing tired of hei dear Mrs. Fieeman 
(the Duchess), but he too piematuiely made use of his valu- 
able secret * Though his Abigail was leady, the Marlboroughs 
weie too powerful, and Hailey had to bide his time Then 
came the general election of 1708 wuth its decisive whig 
majority Someis was at last made president of the council, 
Wharton went to Ireland, and all farther compiomise vith 
the church paity closed 

Whether, with his particulai church views. Swift had not 
a moie difficult part to play in the last four than in the first 
foul of these years, when the whigs had obtained power 
lather than when they were stimgghng to obtain it, is a 
question open to considerable doubt He has himself how- 
ever, by hints dropped in his letters, given us some means 
of forming an opinion upon it , and a part of his corres- 
pondence available for this purpose, illustrates also, m a 
very striking form, his piesent personal relations with Ebther 
Johnson 

A clergyman first known to him when he hved in the 


^ See SwifFs letter to Arbp King, 
Feb 12,1707-8 ^Kr Harley bad been 
‘ for some time, witb the greatest art 
‘ imaginable, carrying on an intrigue 

* to alter tbe ministry, and began witb 

* no less an enterprise than that of re- 
‘ moTing tbe Loifd Treasurer, and bad 
^ nearly effected it, by tbe belp of Mrs 

Masbam, one of tbe Queen’s dressers, 
^wbo was a great and growing fstr 


vourite, of mucb industry and m- 
sinuation ,, He bad laid a scheme 
for an entire new ministry, and the 
men are named to whom the seveial 
employments were to be given And 
though bis project has miscamed, 
it is reckoned the gimtest piece of 
court skill that has been acted tliese 
many years.’ 
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THE LIFE OF JONATHAN SWIFT [Book III 

noith^ who had been a mimstei in Belfast, and was now 
incumbent of a small Dublin paiish, the Eev William 
Tisdall, had stepped into some favour at this time by civili- 
ties to Esther Johnson and her fiiend, and we find him 
in 1703 asking Swift to tell him of public affaiis in London, 
lepoiting to him news of the ladies in Dubhn, and confiding 
some little ambitions he had to try his own hand at wiitmg 
for the pi ess Swift replies pleasantly but with touch es^ 
of iiony in his good-humoured regret, that he cannot per- 
suade his coiiespondent of his insignificance so far as to 
get himself tieated with a pioper distance and respect by 
him 3 which he supposes must arise from the credit that is 
pietended with two ladies who came from England 
‘ allow indeed the chamber in William Street to be Little 
^ England by then influence , as an ambassadoi's house^ 
^"wherever it is, hath all the privileges of his master’s 
^ dominions , and theiefore, if you wrote the letter m their 
' room, or their company (for in this matter their loom is as 
‘ good as their company), I will indulge you a little ’ Sa 
great the indulgence, that his letters are to be answered, in 
futuie, ^ the first after the ladies , for I never write to any 
'other fnend or relation till long after’, Tisdall is more- 
over selected foi the piivilege of giving messages to her from 
himself about her investments , and he is told how, after the 
new court-amusement which all the fashionable folk were 
mad foi, he is to outwit the young lady by the way of a bite. 
' You must ask a bantering question, or tell some damned 
' lie in a serious manner, and then she will answer or speak 
' as if you ’were in earnest , and then cry you, Madam the') e*a 
' a h%te ' 

But even his playful messages take the tone which gives 
its prevailing colour and specialty of meamng to his interest 
for this young girl He is mightily afraid that the ladies 
are very idle, and don’t mmd then book, wherefore he piays 
that Tisdall will put them upon reading, and 'be always 
'teaching somethmg to Mrs Johnson, because she is good at 
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‘compiehending, remembering, and retainmgJ His corre- 
spondent’s liteiaiy aspirations he decidedly discountenances ; 
fiom all meddling with public affairs by the way of wiitmg^ 
he strongly dissuades him , and what on this point he says to 
Tisdall himself in these friendly days, is exactly what he said 
latei to others, when, after thiity years, he descnbed him as 
an honest fellow enough who had been unhappily misled all his 
life by mistaking his talent, which he had been trymg, 
against all nature, to apply to wit and liteiatuie He tells 
him now it is a * teiiible mistake ’ to imagine he cannot be 
enough distinguished without writmg for the public He 
is to 'pi each, preach, preach, preach, preach, preach^; that 
certainly was his talent , and if he was evei to be a wnter^ 
theie would be time foi it many years hence Nothing so 
bad, in Swift’s judgment, as to be ' hasty to write for the 
'world’ Tisdall had pleaded Ins wish to be heard on a 
leading question then m agitation ' A pox’ cued Swift ' on 
' the dissenters and independents I would as soon trouble 
' my head to wnte against a louse or a flea I tell you 
' what • I wrote against the bill that was against occasional 
‘ conformity , but it came too late by a day, so I would not 
' pimt it 

The bill agamst Occasional Conformity, of which the drift 
was to disqualify dissenters for all civil employments, had 
been foiced upon Godolphm by his high church colleagues, 
twice passed by the commons, and twice sent back by the 
lords The excitement for and agamst it was extraordinary^ 
Party and faction, says Swift, had never run so high. 'I 
' observed the dogs in the streets much more contumelious 
' and quarrelsome than usual ; and the very night before the 
' bill went up, a committee of whig and tory cats had a very 
' warm and loud debate upon the roof of our house. But 

^ He tlms closed Ins letter ^But ‘a little, know tkat the Queen and 
‘ you may answer it if you please , for * Court, and House of Lords, and half 
*you know you and I are wl^g and 'the Commons almost, are whigs, 
' toiy, And, to cool your insolence * and the number daily increases * 
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' why should we wonder at that, when the very ladies aie 
split asunder into high church and low, and, out of zeal for 
^ religion, have haidly time to say then prayers 7 ’ His own 
position in regard to it had troubled him at first ‘The 
' whole body of the clergy ’ being violent for it, and ‘ some 
‘ great people * uiging him ‘ mightily ’ to publish his opinion, 
he was at a loss for a time what to do But observation of 
what was passing showed him that the bill was not a wise 
one, and that resistance to it was quite compatible with love 
foi the church and a dislike of presbytery ‘ I put it close 
‘to my Lord Peteiboiough, just as the bill was going up, 
‘ who assured me in the most solemn manner, that, if he had 
‘the least suspicion the rejecting this bill would huit the 
‘ church or do kindness to the dissenters, he would lose his 
‘ nght hand rather than speak against it The like profes- 
‘ Sion I had from the Bishop of Salisbury, my Lord Somers, 
‘ and some otheis , so that I know not what to think, and 
‘therefore shall think no moie’ It ended m his writing 
against the bill and not publishing what he had written 
His position was not unlike that of the Queen^^e. husband; 
taking one from the view of a churchman, and the other 
fiom that of a dissentei Pooi Piince George was himself 
an occasional conformist, but the tones laid violent hands 
on him. With a remaik to Whaiton which that eminent 
whig would be likely to think rather foreign than germane 
to the puipose, ‘ My heart is vid you,’ he went with his vote 
into the other lobby 

But the Tisdall correspondence was to take another and 
startlmg turn In the letteis just quoted, of which the date 
IS February 1703-4?, Swift had told him that he seemed to 
be mighty proud (having indeed good reason, if it were tiue) 
of the part he had in the ladies’ good graces, ‘ especially of 
‘her you call the party" , and had added, half jocosely, that 
he was very much concerned to know it Upon this appears 
to have followed a letter from Tisdall, and a reply to it by 
Swift> of which all that is known to us is Tisdall’s descnp- 
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tion of the reply given in Swift’s rejoinder of the date of 
Apiil 1704 'You have got thiee epithets for my fonner 
lettei, which I believe aie all unjust • you say itVas 
friendly^ unhmd, and unaccountable The two first, I 
^ suppose, may pass but for one , saving (as Captain Fluellin 
^says the phiase is) a little %a^nation8 I shall theiefoie 
answer those two as I can , and for the last, I leturn it to 
‘'you again by these presents, assuiing you that theie is 
more unaccountabihty in youi letter’s httle finger than in 
''mine’s whole body’ Then, with sarcastic allusion to 'a 
mystical stiain ’ in his coiiespondent, as if he had found out 
in some marvellous way wiiat others were trying to conceal, 
the case between them is put with singular simplicity and 
unreserve No one has written of this passage in Swift’s life 
without imputing to him a giave disingenuousness,^ but the 
sufficient answer is in these words 'I might with good 
' pretence enough talk starchly and affect ignorance of what 
' you would be at , but my conjecture is that you think I 
obstructed youi inclinations to please my own, and that my 
^ intentions :veie the same with youis , in answer to all which 
I will upon my conscience and honour tell you the naked 
'truth Fust, I think I have said to you before, that if my 
'fortunes and humour served me to think of that state I 
' should certainly, among all persons on eaith, make youi 
'choice, because I never saw that person whose conversa- 
' tiofi I entirely valued but heis this was the utmost I ever 
' gave way to. And, secondly, I must assure you sincerely 
' that this regard of mine never once entered into my head 
' to be an impediment to you, but I judged it would perhaps 
' be a clog to your rising in the world, and I did not con- 
' ceive you were then rich enough to make yourself and her 
' happy and easy , but that objection is now quite removed 

* ‘ From tlie time of Iier arrival la ^ geous, byaccmnalatiBgaxiieasonable 
'*Ii eland be seems resolved to keep * demands and prescribing conditions 
‘ ber in bis pow er , and therefore bm- ‘ that could not be performed. ’ — John* 
^ dered a match sutoently advanta- 
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^by wliat you have at present and by the assuiances of 
^ Eaton’s livings I told you indeed that youi authority was 
'not sufficient to make oveitures to the mother, without the 
'daughter giving me leave under her own or her friend’s 
' hand , which I think was a right and piudent step How- 
'evei, I told the mother immediately, and spoke with all 
'the advantages you deserve, but the objection of your 
'fortune being removed, I declare I have no other, nor 
' shall any consideration of my own misfortune of losing so 
'good a fiiend and companion as her, prevail on me against 
'her interest and settlement in the world, since it is held so 
* necessary and convenient a thing for ladies to marry, and 
' that time takes off from the lustre of virgins in all other 
' eyes but mine I appeal to my letters to herself whether I 
' was not your friend in the whole concern ; though the part 
'I designed to act in it was purely passive, which is the 
'utmost I will ever do in things of this nature, to avoid all 
'reproach of any ill consequences that may ensue in the 
'variety of worldly accidents nay, I went so far to her 
' mother, heiself, and I think to you, as to thpik it could 
'not be decently broken, since I supposed the town had 
' got it in their tongues, and therefore I thought it could not 
' miscarry without some disadvantage to the lady’s credit I 
'have always described hei to you in a manner different 
'from those who would be discouragmg, and must add that, 

‘ though it has come in my way to converse with persons of 
' the fiist lank, and of that sex, more than is usual to men 
' of my level, and of our function, yet I have nowhere met 
' with a humour, a wit, or conversation so agreeable, a better 
' portion of good sense, or a truer judgment of men and 
' things, — I mean here in England, for as to the ladies in 
' lielaiid T am a peifect stranger As to her foitune, I think 
' you know it alieady , and if you resume youi designs or 
'‘would have further mtelligence, I shall send you a par- 
'ticulai account/ Are these expressions capable of other 
coustiuction than they suggest to any ordinary mtelligence? 
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Tisdall de&irecl to i&any Esther Johnson, and submitted 
the proposal to Swift as the fiiend in 'whom she most 
trusted, iMth some misgiving as to what his own views might 
be Swift leplied that if his fortunes or his humour led him 
to mamage, she was, of all persons on earth, the one he 
would choose , but as this was not the case, hei lover had 
nothing to apprehend on that score. His advice nevertheless 
Avas against the mamage , on the ground of prudence, and 
because he judged Tisdall to be not rich enough but, upon 
assurances that removed these objections, he had spoken to 
the young lady’s mother, whereupon came Tisdall’s letter 
charactenzmg the advice as unkind and unaccountable. 
What had most jaiied upon him appeals to have been the 
intimation that Swift could not communicate with the 
mother unless the young lady under hei own hand desired 
him to do so , and ivhether such sanction evei was obtained 
seems open to much doubt Theie is m fact no proof what- 
evei that Esthei Johnson had herbelf approved of Tisdall’s 
suit But Swift did not really press the objection far. Though 
he made it Jbhe condition on which he would speak to the 
mother, this Avas Avhen he imagined Tisdall’s means to be in- 
adequate, and he may have thought it no longer necessary 
after Tisdall’s leply on that head He then also went so fai 
as to say, both to Esthei Johnson and her mother, that per- 
haps the affair could not ‘ decently ’ he broken , but this Avas 
said on the supposition, which we infei to have been a mistake, 
that theie really Avas an engagement, and the town might 
have gotten it on their tongues. With the letter all diiect 
information ends , and Tisdall’s name is hardly again found 
on Swift’s lips uncoupled with some epithet of scoin* When 
he wanted a phrase of contempt for Steele, he called him a 
^ Tisdall feUow’ 

But, for the memorable disclosure thus made, Tisdall aviU 
always have a nich6 m Swift’s story Written when Esther 
J ohnson was in hei twenty-second year and S\\ ift in his thirty- 
sixth, the letter describes with exactness the relations that, in 
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the opinion of the piesent wiiter, who can find no evidence 
of a mairiage that is at all reasonably sufficient, subsisted 
between them at the day of her death , when she was enter- 
ing her forty-sixth yeai and he had passed his sixtieth Even 
assuming it to be less certain than I think it, that she had 
never given the least favouiable ear to Tisdall’s suit, there 
can be no doubt that the result of its abrupt teimmation 
was to connect her future inahenably with that of Swift. 
The limit as to their inteicouise expressed by him, if not 
before known to her, she had now been made aware of, and 
it IS not open to us to question that she accepted it with its 
plainly implied conditions, of Affection, not Desire. The words 
^in all other eyes but mine ’ have a touching significance In 
all other eyes but his, time would take fiom hei lustre, her 
charms would fade , but to him, through womanhood as m 
giilhood, she would continue the same For what she was 
suiTendenng, then, she knew the equivalent , and this, 
almost wholly overlooked in other biographies, will be found 
in the present to fill a laige place Her story has indeed 
been always told with too much indignation and pity Not 
with what depresses or degrades, but rather with what con- 
soles and exalts, we may associate such a life. This young 
friendless girl, of mean birth and small fortune, chose to 
play no common part in the world , and it was not a sorrow- 
ful destiny, either for her life or hei memory, to^e the star 
to such a man as Swift, the Stella to even such an Astrophel. 

The words that closed the Tisdall letters had a touch of 
sadness in them Giving him joy of his good fortunes, and 
envying veiy much bis prudence and tempei, his love of 
peace and settlement. Swift adds that the reverse of all 
this had been the great uneasiness of his own life, and was 
likely to continue so And what was the result ? What 
was to grow in the fields he had sown? He found nothing 
but the good words and wishes of a decayed ministry, whose 
lives and his own would probably wear out before they could 
serve either his little hopes or their own ambition. Therefore 
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lie was lesolved suddenly to retiie, like a discontented 17011705 . 
courtier, and vent liimself in study and speculation, till liis 
own humour, or the scene in London, should change 

As he said, he did , but not till he had given sanction to Prom June, 
an act which proved to be of the deepest moment to him 
He went suddenly to Iieland at the beginning of June , the 
battle of Blenheim was fought m August , before wintei was 
over, the decayed ministry had been built up and stiengthened , 
and before the March vinds ceased, Swift had again ciossed 
the Insh channel, and was once more in London m Apiil 
1705 The eve of that flight to Ireland is the date of one 
of the most important passages in his life His title ^to take 
higher mtellectual rank than any man then living, and his 
perpetual exclusion from the lank in the chuich which in 
those days rewarded the most commonplace ability and ques- 
tionable chaiacter, weie settled by the same act The Tale 
of a Tub had been published 


III 

TALE OP A TUB 
1704 Mt 37. 

I HAVE spoken of the probable origin of this famous prp- 1704 
daction,and of the tone given to it by the time at which the . . 

bulk of it was written Why it should have remained 
incomplete and unpnnted so many years, has not been cleared 
up, but perhaps the ‘bookseller's’ explanation, though itself 
partly intended to mystify, had in it more of the truth than 
has been supposed The papers came to him in 1698, he See ‘Book, 
says, the year after they were written , and he had delayed 
to pnnt them until express authority to do so should he given 
This he had not received, owing (he was credibly informed) 
to the author’s having supposed that the papers in his posses- 
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Sion were lost by ^ the person since dead’ to whom they had 
been lent , and he would not have ventuied on the piesent 
publication, being indeed ignorant if his copy had received 
the author’s last touches, but for having been " lately alarmed 
^with intelligence of a suneptitious copy which a certain 
" great wit had new polished and refined ’ In the ^ Apology ’ 
prefixed to the edition of 1710, Swift substantially admits 
this ^booksellei’s’ explanation to have been his own , but 
declaies that the copy to be called ^surreptitious ’ was rathei 
that which Mr Tooke had punted, and that the original 
remaining in his own hands was ^ a blotted copy which he 
^ inten(}ed to have wiit over with many alteiations ’ Putting 
aside fiom this a very evident device to free himself fiom 
direct responsibility foi phrases found open to censuie, what 
may fairly be infeired is, that with the transcript of the 
Battle of the Boohs certainly made for Temple (the ^ peison 
^ since dead ’), a fan copy had also been made of portions of 
the greater satire, which after Temple’s death had fallen into 
Thomas Swift’s hands, and that Jonathan took his sudden 
resolve to complete and print his own copy because of some 
foolish brag by his namesake The ^little paison-cousm ’ 
certainly induced his uncle Davenant to make interest to 
procure him a war-chaplaincy on the giound of his having 
had some hand in the Tale The same pretence had un- 
doubtedly imposed upon Wotton, who in his assault upon the 
Tale in 1705 says that Thomas Swift was its author, and 
pel haps nothing in that effusion so much galled the real 
author, who afterwards lefeiied to it with emphatic con- 
tempt, when coirespondmg with Tooke about the prmting of 
the Apology which had been written in the summer of 1709. 
Eemaikmg -on CuiU’s scurrilous Key sent him by Tooke 
describing the Tale as ^performed by a couple of young 
^clergymen who having been domestic chaplains to Sir 
WiUiam Temple thought themselves obliged to take up his 
^ quarrel/ he expresses wonder that the law should allow any 
rascal to pubhsh names so boldly ; tells Tooke that he shall 
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take a little 'contemptible ’ notice of tbe thing, and suspects 
his 'little parson- cousin ^ to^be at the bottom of it 'If he 
' should happen to be in town, and you light on him, I think 
'you ought to tell him giavely that af he he the author he 
' slijouU set hts name to the <LCj and rally him a little upon 
'it, and tell him if he can €xpla^n something, yon will, if 
' he pleases, set his name to the next edition I should be 
' glad to hear how far the foolish impudence of a dunce could 
' go ' In the little 'contemptible * notice, punted as a P S to 
the Apology, he wrote to the same effect ' If any peison 
' will piove his claim to thiee lines in the whole book, let 
' him step foith, and tell his name and titles, upon which the 
'booksellei shall have ordeis to prefix them to the next 
'edition, and the claimant shall, fiom hencefoiward, be 
'acknowledged the undisputed authoi Switt never put 
his own name to the Tale of a Tub, but he took sufficient 
caie that no othei name should be put to it , and a few words 


* Tlie authorship became a thmg 
known to aU his intimates, and we 
shall find hiftt writing to Esther John- 
son of its having helped him to his 
great successes hut excepting to her, 
and to Ben Tooke, no avowal of it 
exists undei his hand , though he so 
far forgot himself, m drawing up a 
list of ‘ subjects* for an intended vo- 
lume in 1708, as to include ‘Apology 

‘ for the Tale, &c * It is yet quite 
possible that he contemplated for it 
then, not the form it assumed when 
he wrote it a year later, but one that 
would less openly have broken the re- 
serve which he maintained steadily to 
the close of his life In the only edi- 
tion of Ins writings overlooked before 
publication by himself (Faulkner’s 
first four volumes had, as I believe, 
this advantage) it did not appeal 
until after his death 'When he 
was nearly 70, on his cousin 
Mrs Wluteway asking him to give 
her the book, he excused himselt at 


the moment , but aftei a week or two 
she leceived it from him with these 
words on the fly-leaf ‘ To IVIrs Mai- 
‘tha Whiteway, a piesent on her 
‘birthday, 29 May 1735, from her 
‘ affectionate cousin, Jonath Swift * 
‘ I wish, sir, you had said tJis gif 6 of 
‘ tJie aiithoff was the remark ot Mrs 
Whitewa> ‘ Xo, I thank you,* was 
his answer, with a good-humoured 
smile As I have mentioned Faulk- 
ner’s edition, I will add a note of Mr 
Deane Swift's to his publication of a 
letter of the second Loid Oxford men- 
tioning that edition (Aug 1734) 

‘ These were the fiist four volumes m 
‘ octavo, which were actually revised 
‘ and corrected by Swift himself, as 
‘mdeed were afterwards the two 
* subsequent volumes punted by 
‘Faulkner m the yeai 1738** The 
writer was then m the habit of seeing 
Swift occasionally and Mrs Whiteway 
frequently, and spoke for once with 
competent knowledge* 
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thrown into Qulhver's Travels identified the handywork of 
"both as one and the same 

The earliest of the two greatest piose satires in the English 
language, remaining with Gulliver^ after the test of nearly 
two centuries, among the unique books of the world, might 
heie have passed without othei tiibute to its fame, but for 
its influence on the life of its writei requiring a particular 
description. The description will be biief, foi it cannot deal 
with all the wonderful wealth of wit and learning that sus- 
tains the allegoiy. Three bi others born at a biith, none 
knowing which was the elder, Peter, JiCartin, and Jack, have 
for some time enjoyed from their father each a special legacy 
of a coat having two miraculous virtues ; that of lasting all 
the hfe with good wearing, and that of lengthening and 
widening of itself so as always to fit the changes of the body. 
The wiU of the father bequeathing these coats had enjoined 
strict diiections for their wearing and management, and tho 
brothers, faithful to that condition, had lived together in 
friendship for the first seven years aftei their fathei’s death 
(thus bemg expiessed the fiist seven centuries of JLrue because 
primitive Christianity) They carefully observe their father’s, 
will, and, while they travel together thiough several coun-- 
tries, encountenng a reasonable quantity of giants and slay- 
ing certain dragons, they keep their coats in very decent 
Older Then unhappily worldly temptations come an their 
way They arrive in town and fall in love with the great 
ladies. Duchess d’ Argent, Madame de Grands Titles and the 
Countess d’Orgueil, in other words Covetousness, Ambition, 
and Pride ; and this leads them also to become acquainted with 
a stiange sect who hold the universe to be only a laige suit 
of clothes, and humanity to be nothing but its outside cover- 
ing f what the world calls improperly suits of clothes being 
in reality the most refined species of animals. Hence that 


* Of tie depth and range given to century, it is not necessary that I 
this fancy hy the most ongmal should speak 
thinker and greatest writer of our 
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lemaikable sect gave then Ttorship to an idol that created 
men daily by a kind of manufactoiy operation , trimming up 
a gold chain, led gown, and white rod, into a lord mayor , 
placing together fuis and eimine for a judge , and convertmg 
lawn and black satin into a bishop. Undei this teaching the 
blethers, no longer satisfied with the simphcity of their vest- 
ments, resoit to their father’s undl for authority to make 
changes, into -which they plunge accordingly By calling m 
much subtlety of distinction, they adorn themselves with 
shoulder-knots, by help of tradition, get themselves gold lace; 
they hne themselves with flame-coloured satin, by a supposed 
codicil, coverthenitoelveswith silver fhnge,by critical erudition; 
and embroider their coats all over with Indian figures, by aban- 
domng the commonplaces of a too literal interpretation Once 
dressed up in their shoulder-knots however, and walking about 
as fine as lords m their fringes and satins and ^the largest gold 
* lace in the parish,’ Peter somehow comes out first, showmg 
a superior turn for worldly advancement He worms himself 
into the confidence of a gieat lord, instals himself m comfort- 
able quarteis by turning out his lordship’s family, tells Martm 
and Jack he is their fathei’s eldest and sole heir, ordeis them 
no longer to call him brother, and sets himself up as my Lord 
Peter Then, foi support to his grandeur, he launches into a 
vaiiety of pi ejects to bung in money ; turns off bis own wife, 
bundles out the wives of both Martin and Jack, and orders in 
three stioilers from the streets , curses his brothers m the 
most dreadful manner if they make the least scruple of 
believmg the huge palpable lies he tells them , sets a brown 
loa^ before them which he declares to be true good natural 
mutton as any in Leadenhall market, praying God to con- 
found them, and the devil to bioil them, both eternally, if 
they offer to believe otherwise , and in short goes so distracted 
with knavery and pride that his brothers resolve to leave 
him. They had before taken part in locking up their father’s 
will , but now, having managed to get at a true copy expos- 
ing all Peter’s lying pretences, they have dismissed their 
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concubines, have sent for their tiue wives, and are in the act 
of telling a Newgate attorney who has brought money foi a 
pardon to a thief who was to be hanged next day, that not 
Peter but only the Sovereign can grant such pardons, when 
Petei himself mteriupts them with a file of dragoons, ‘kicks 
‘them both out of doois, and would ne\er let them come 
‘ under his roof from that day to this ’ Hereupon they take 
a lodging togethei, and a lesolution to reform their coats into 
the primitive state enjoined by their father’s will It was 
high time , for what with lace, ribbons, fringe, embroidery, 
and silvei-tagged points, hardly a thread of the oiiginal vest- 
ments remained to be seen But in pulling off these trim- 
mings, diffeiences of tempei showed themselves Martin 
began rudely enough , but proceeded more moderately as he 
found that parts of the ornamental covering, especially the 
silver-tagged points, could not be got away without damage 
to the cloth , and in the end he was content to leave what- 
ever was not removable without injury to the substance of 
the stuff Jack on the other hand would have no such com- 
promises In thiee minutes he made more despatch than 
Martm in as many hours , and such indeed was his tearing 
zeal that he rent the mam body of his coat from top to 
bottom, and had to dam it with pack thread and a skewei. 
Clumsy by nature as well as impatient of tempei, he left even 
part of Peter’s livery upon his own rents and patches , so that, 
as it IS m the nature of lags to have a mock resemblance to 
finery, there were some people that could not distinguish 
between Jack and Peter* His rage against his brother 


* * It was among the great misfoi- 

* times of Jack to bear a huge personal 

* resemblance with his brother Peter 

* . . the similitude between them 
‘frequently deceived the very disci- 
‘ pies and followers of both ’ Swift 
knew not only that there were ex- 
trenaes of behef in direct mspiration 
where quakensm and some other forms 
of dissent ran into loman catholic 


neighbouihood, but that excess of zeal 
foi rehgious liberty by no means im- 
plied a corresponding regard for cml 
freedom, and he was old enough to 
have witnessed the support given by 
William Penn to James the Second's 
daam foi a dispensing power But let 
me add that among his papers at his 
death which had been treasured by 
him was found a letter, now in my 
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Martin’s patience vents itself laa million of scuirihtics, and 
<ends at last in a moital breach The rest of this portion of 
the Tale is taken up with the extiavagances of Jack, and 
with those extremes of absurdity in which he and Peter are 
found to be continually meeting The victory remains with 
Mai tin, if not of absolute comphance with his father’s wdl, 
of the nearest practicable appioach to it. 

The satiie had an effect apparently without example in 
matters of the kind. The hit was admitted by all who most 
strongly objected to the book Congieve, to whom many 
stiokes in it must have been distasteful, tells a friend that 
though several passages had diyeited him he cannot quite 
think of it as the tnilhon do, and he is in the minority of ‘ veiy 
^few ’ against a ^multitude ’ * Doctoi Charles Davenant writes 
to his son that it had made as much noise as any book these 
last hundred yeais Atterbury, after saying that nothing could 
please moie than the book did m London, tells Bishop Tielawny 
of some famous men at Oxfoid (among them ‘Rag’ Srmtb and 
the author of The Splendid SMlhng) charged with the author- 
ship, but goes on to remark that if he has guessed the man 
lightly he has reason to continue to conceal himself, because its 
profane strokes would be more likely to do haim to his ‘leputa- 
‘ tion and interest in the woild ’ than its wit could do him good. 
Smallndge, aftei wards bishop of Biistol, leplied to a compli- 


possession, prmted by Scott with the 
date of *Chilad* instead of ‘Philad* 
(for Philadelphia), 29th March, 1729 
‘ Fnend Jonatlian Swift, Having been 

* often agreeably amused by thy Talc^ 

* and being now loading a small ship 
‘ forHublm, I have sent thee agammon, 
‘ the product of the wilds of Amenea, 

* which perhaps may not be unaeeept- 
** able at thy table, since it is designed 
‘ to let thee know that thy wit and 

* parts are here m esteem, at this dis- 
^ tance from the place of thy residence 

* Thou needest ask no questions who 


‘ this comes from, since I am a perfect 
* stranger to thee * We may be very 
sure that Sinft never felt so kindly to 
the qnakers as when he leceived this 
delightful and substantial tribute 
* Congreve to Kealiy, Beikeley’s 
Literary Jiehcs, $40 Of Yoltaxre’s 
admiration there will be occasion to 
speak hereafter, but he placed Swift 
even above his great countiyman, the 
Cur4 of Meudon, *C*esfc Babelais 
‘ perfectionne,’ he said in his BMe de 
Lmm Qiio^&rse For the monstrous 
absurdity that ascribed the book to 
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ment from Sacheverell on his supposed autlioiship of it, that 
not all which they both possessed ^n the woild could have lined 
him to write it. Sir Richard Blackmoie speaks with horror of 
such an audacious and impious buffoon being caressed and 
patronised by people of great figure and of all denominations 
De Foe characterises its author, with a happy touch of cen- 
sure in the compliment, as a learned man, an orator in the- 
Latm, a walking index of books, who had all the libraries in 
Europe m his head,fiom the Vatican at Rome to the learned 
collection of Doctor Salmon at Fleet Ditch Doctoi King the 
civilian prefaced an attack upon it by saying it had been 
bought up by all sorts of peqple, not only at court but in the 
city and suburbs And Wotton justifies his onslaught by 
declaring that he thought it might be useful, to the many 
people who pretended to see no haim in what had been ^ se 
^ grq.edily bought up and read,’ to lay open the mischief of 
the ludicrous allegoiy Open he laid it accordingly, by lUus- 
tratmg its seveial recondite allusions with elaborate explana- 
tion of the subtleties and mysteries referred to , and what 
thereupon was done by Swift completely turned the tables 
upon him He printed these illustrations as notes contributed 
to the elucidation of its text by the worthy and ingenious 
Mr Wotton, bachelor of divinity , and its most envenomed 
assailant has thus, in countless editions since, figuied as its 
friendly illustrator Poor Mr Wotton has been the slave in 
the victor’s chaiiot, swellmg the triumph he had so despe- 
rately fought against He miglit nevertheless, unpleasant as 
this was, think it better than to be wholly forgotten with the 
other assailants of the Tale Already, said Swift finely, while 
extractmg Wotton’s venom, ‘such tieatises as have been 
‘ written against the ensuing discourse are sunk into waste 
‘papei and oblivion, after the usual fate of common answerers 
‘ to books which are allowed te have any ment. They are 

Lords Shrewsbury and Somers, to and Cooksey’s Life, 21 It pairs off 
LordShaftesburyandSirWm Temple, mth Harley’s alleged authorship of 
£^o Maddotk’s Life of Som&rs, 34 , B,oh>nso% Crime f 
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" like annuals that grow about a young tree, and seem to vie 3704 
" with it for a summer, but fall and die with the leaves m 
■" autumn, and are never heaid of more ’ 

Imputations neveitheless survived which Swift stiongly Tiie chaige 
felt Chaiges of irreveience and irreligion came fiom quarters 
to which he fairly might have looked for protection Scott 
«ays the Tcde had been wiitten with a view to the mteiests 
«of the high church party , but unreserved adoption of that 
•epithet would be misleading. As a chuichman Swift was 
* only high in the sense of a vigilant regaid to chuich mteiests 
111 state matters, and of a stout resistance to the extremes, 
on either hand, of popeiy and dissenting nonconfoimity It is 
the English Eeformed Chuich which the satire exalts at the 
•expense of her rivals , and Scott truly says that it rendered 
her the most impoitant seivice, " for what is so important to 
" a paity, whether in church or state, as to gam the laugheis 
" to their side ^ ’ But the satire went too deep It reached Offence m 
the truth on too many sides, and what it was wiitten to keep semee^^ 
aloof it vas thought likely to encourage As it is the sea- 
men’s practice to fling overboaid a tub to turn a whale from 
mischief,^ Swift had thrown out the Tale to divert dangerous 
assailants from objects that invited attack m Church and 
State But the clergy understood their portion of the danger 
in another sense, and preferred the mischief to his remedy. 

They would rather the whale should swallow them than have 
such a diversion A powerful section of them were now Higi 
making head in the reformed church who weie high in exferemes. 
another sense than Swift's, to whom gold lace and silver 
tag^ng were as dear as to Peter himself, and from whose 

pulpits had been heard not only approval of auncular con- 

* 

* Onginatmg doubtless in tbis More, at an incoherent speech m his 
practice, the title chosen by Swift court by an attorney named Tubbe , 
had passed into a common phrase, and the title was given by Ben 
and had already been used by two Jonson to an ^rly comedy of which 
men before him whom Englishmen his hero was one * S<g[uxre Tub,’ into 
are proud * Why, this is a Tale which he afterwards introduced some 
* of a Tub < ’ exclaimed Sir Thomas satire against Imgo Jones. 
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THE LIFE OF JONATHAN SWIFT [Book HE 

fession, sacerdotal absolution, and piayers for the dead, but 
express teaching of the leal presence, and of the claim of the 
Church to stand above the State The men most clamorous 
against toleiation, said De Foe, and most eagei for more power 
to ecclesiastics, are that part of the^clergy who have made most 
manifest advances to Rome These men understood the satire 
too well, a majority of the rest of the clergy would not be likely 
in the least to understand it, and all were ready to join against 
the Tale of a Tub It was a parallel case to De Foe^s The 
dissenters gave up their stoutest champion because his 
banter was unintelligible to them , and for a similar reason 
Swift was thrown o\ei by the party in the church whom he 
had most materially served ^ The one was pilloned thrice, 
and the other punished foi life Yet he could hardly have 
been quite unprepared for this defection of his professional 
brethren He quietly remarks m his Apology the very 
frequent observation he had made (which Lord Claiendon 
made before him), that that reverend body were not always 
very nice in distinguishing between their enemies and their 
friends , he declares his belief that if he had written a book 
to expose the abuses in law oi physic, the learned professois 
in either faculty would have been so far from resenting it as 
to have given him thanks for his pains , of the book he had 
actually wiitten he challenges its assailants to show that it 
had advanced any opimon which the discipline and doctrine 
of the Church of England rejected, or condemned any which 
they received , and he offers to forfeit his life if any one 
opinion could be fauly deduced from it contrary to religion 
or morality. 

So much, which he said after he knew that the plea had 
availed to exclude him from the highest dignity of his 

* When GuUiyer m Lillipnt ex- pensation, however ; and but for her 
tiDguished the flames that would have majesty’s persistent hostility on this 
consumed the royal palace, his man- point, Captam GuHivei might never 
ner of doing it offended the queen have left Lilliput 
mortally. All evils have some com- 
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calling, he was thoioughly entitled to say But theie was a 
giave objection on which the enemies of the Tale with more 
show of justice had also fastened, and which remained the 
unhappy pecuhaiity of Swift’s writing in later days than 
these If to owe nothing to othei men is to be original, a 
more original man than Swift never lived, but, with the 
wondeiful subtlety of thought so rarely joined to the same 
lobustness of intellect which placed his wit and philosophy on 
the level of Eabelais,he had the same habit as the greatFrench- 
man of turning things inside out, and putting away decencies 
as if they were shows or hypocrisies In both it led to an in- 
sufferable coaiseness Eeplymg himself to the charge, he said 
very earnestly that no lewd words would be found m the book, 
and that its seveiest strokes of satire weie levelled against the 
prevailing fashion of employing wit to recommend profligacy 
This was true, but it did not touch the imputation of indecency, 
for which he could only paitially plead the example of contem- 
poraiies , and he might have been better guided by one of his 
own wuttiest illustrations in the Tale You do not treat nature 
wisely, he says, by always striving to get beneath the surface. 
What to show and to conceal, she knows , it is one of her etei nal 
laws to put her best furnituie forward , and in making choice 
between the inside and the outside, though it be but skin-deep, 
better follow her suggestion ' Last week I saw a woman flayed, 
' and you will hardly beheve how much it altered hei person for 
* the worse ’ Undei the process of flaying applied by himself 
so indiscriminately, he altered much for the worse, and did 
not get really nearer to the mnermost depth of things. 

But this objection admitted (and with full allowance for 
the manners of the age it is a very giave one), hardly any 
piaise can be deemed excessive for the Tale of a Tvb, To 
the corruptions of learning it apphes the same handlmg as to 
those of religion, and in it fiist appeam that great invention 
of a Grub-street Dunciad to which Pope later was to bring 
his poetiy and personalities, but by which Swift thus eaily 
cleared an important ground fiom what might otherwise 
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have left it the property of dunces to this hour Something 
to such effect has been shown, but m additions on the eve of 
publication the looser threads of the satiie weie knitted up, 
and the purpose moie closely intei woven in the textuie of the 
whole One or two illustrations may express this part of his 
design, though it would be difficult to give with them the 
faintest notion of the astonishing and never ceasing play of 
wit and raillery The booksellei, observing JDigmssimo 
written laige on the coveis of the papers, fancied the 
words might have some meaning ^But it unluckily fell out 
" that none of the authors I employ understood Latin, though 
^ I have them often in pay to translate out of that language ’ 
So he has to get the meaning from the cuiate of his parish , 
and, finding that the book is to be given to the worthiest, 
he asks of a poet in an alley haid by (^he works foi my 
‘ shop’) who it can possibly be that is intended on which the 
poet tells him, after some consideration, that vanity is a 
thing he abhors, but by the desciiption he thinks be must be 
the peison aimed at, and kindly offers to write gratis a dedi- 
cation to himself Trying a second guess however, at the 
bookseller’s request, he names Lord Somers , and as the 
same thing occuired with several other wits of his acquaint- 
ance, it had finally dawned upon himself that the best title 
to the first place was likely to be his to whom eveiybody 
allowed the second, and that the ‘ dignissimus’ must be Lord 
Somers To him therefoie the booksellei dedicates the 
book 

The same turn is given to the author’s Epistle Dedicatory, 
addiessed to Prince Posterity, m which intercession is made 
with the pnnce against the malice of his governor, Time, in 
ruthlessly hunymg modem authors off the scene Such had 
been his inveteiate dislike to the wiitmgs of the age, that, out 
of several thousands produced yearly from that renowned city 
of London, not one was to be heard of by the next revolution 
of the sun. Many were destroyed even before they had ^so 
^ much as learnt their mother-tongue to beg for pity.’ If the 
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prince doubts tbis, let bim ask Ins goveinoi ivhere they are. 
The author was himself acquainted with the names of ^ a 
^ bundled and thuty-six poets of the fiist rate ’ not one of 
whose immoital productions was likely to leach the pimce’s 
eyes. Of course his governor (of whose designs the writer 
was well informed) would ask the prince what was become 
of them, and would even pretend that there never were any 
because none were then to be found Not to be found, 
indeed ' who then had mislaid them ^ Were they suddenly 
sunk in the abyss of things ? Ceitain it was that in their 
own nature they were light enough to swim upon the surface 
for all eternity No, no , theie could be no doubt, with any 
one who noticed the large and tenible scythe the prince’s 
governor affected to bear continually about him, Who was 
really the authoi of this universal i uin The writer of this book 
however was bent upon doing his best to baffle the destroyer 
by composing ‘a chaiactei of the present set of wits in our 
^nation’, and meanwhile he offered to the prince ^ a faithful 
^abstiact drawn fiom the universal body of all Arts and 
^ Sciences ’ 

In what are called the ‘Digressions’ of the TaZcthat deeper 
plunge IS accoidingly taken, the Arts and Sciences being 
called to lender account Frankly at the same time the 
author describes himself as a man who had written, under 
three reigns, fourscore and eleven pamphlets for the service 
of six-and-thirty factions who had therefore passed a long 
life with a conscience void of offence ; and who now, finding 
the State has no farther occasion for his pen, had willingly 
turned it to speculations more becoming a philosopher He 


* That 13 the passage to which an 
exact parallel was discovered inS\^ ift’s 
later and greater satire ‘ On each 
* side thsf gate,’ says Oulliver in lil- 
liput, * was a small window not above 
*mx inches from the ground, into 
*that on the left side, the king’s 
’‘smiths conveyed four score and 


‘ eleven chains, like those that hang 
'to a lady’s watch in Europe, and 
'about as large, which were locked 
' to my left leg with six and thirty 
‘padlocks’ This cunous discovery 
was made by Piofessor Person — 
Trads by KxM (1815), p 316 
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tlien proceeds to show that the philosophers who meet at 
Gresham’s (the lecently fouDded Royal Society), and the wits 
to Toe met with nightly at Will’s (Congreve, Vanhrugh, and 
the rest), are only two junior start-up societies that ha\e 
branched off from Giub Street, and that the two prodigals, 
whenevei they should think fit to return from then viituoso 
expeiiments and comedies of high life, 'their husks and their 
' ballots,’ vill be leceived back with open arms The seveial 
platfoims of modem intellectual display are next ranged 
under thiee 'oiatoiical’ machines, the Pulpit, the Ladder 
and the Stage , illustrations pregnant with rarest humoiii and 
wit being applied to each kind respectively , from which he 
afterwaids bieaks off, foi a coriect estimate of results, to a 
digression concerning critics These are shown to have 
pioved beyond contradiction, wuth unweaned pains, that the 
very finest things delivered of old had been long since 
invented by much later pens, and that the noblest discoveries 
those ancients ever made, of art or of natiue, had all been 
pioduced, on the three several platforms, by the transcending 
genius of the existing age A digression in the i^^odern kind 
follows; wheieby, among other things, the assertion that a 
certain author called Homer ('though otherwise a person not 
' without some abilities, and, for an ancient, of a tolerable 
^ genius ’) had embraced omnes res hiimanas m his poem, is 
shown to be absurd by proof of his ' gross ignorance in the 
' common laws of this realm and in the doctrine as well as 
' discipline of the Church of England , ’ to which is added 
the hope that some famous modern may yet attempt a uni- 
versal system in a small portable volume of all things that 
are to be known, or believed, or imagined, or practised, in life 
That part of the book, in which we have the germ of the whole 
of Martinus Scriblems, exposes the falsity and pr^lpces of 
pxevailing forms of learning The next digression i^Bpraise 
of digressions, which aie justified on the ground that the society 
of writers would quickly be reduced to a very inconsiderable 
niimbei if men were put upon making books with the fatal 
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confinement of delivering nothing but Tvbat was to the pui- 
pose , and then, though not so entitled, there is a d]gression 
in regaid to a sect who maintain the cause of all things to be 
wind, being m fact progenitors of the innumerable wind-bags 
to which attention has been since directed. These are the 
JSolists, whose pnmary iite or mystery is to stuff themselves 
to enormous sizes wuth the ‘ spmt or breath oi wind of the 
‘ woild,’ and who then, by disemboguing the same in varied 
and surpnsmg ways, blow out their disciples to the same 
extent Hence the expression that learning puffeth a man 
up, which they prove by a syllogism ‘ Words are but wind, 
^ and learning is nothing but words, ergo, learning is nothing 

* but wind ’ From this too he is led. Jack having now launched 
into extravagances as mad as Petei’s in the other extreme, to 
enter upon a consideration whether great things have not 
been done by people with their biains shaken out of then 
natuial position like Jack’s, and whethei madness so-called, 
being but a ledundancy rising up mto tbe brain of the same 
vapour or spmt wbicb the Latins called mgeniiim faT 
mgotvis, might not by leadjustment be turned into the soit 
of fi OP zy never in its right element " till you take it up m 
Hue business of tbe State’ He proposes a commission, 
therefoie, to leport upon the fitness for employment in a 
way useful to the public, of the inmates of Bedlam suppoit- 
ing it as well by illustrious examples of the madmen of 
history, as by homely resoit to the requirements of the exist- 
ing world. ‘ Is any student tearing his stiaw in piece-meal, 
‘ swearing and blaspheming, biting his giate, foaming at the 

* mouth ... let the right worshipful the Commissioners of 
^ Iiig)ection give him a regiment of dragoons and send him 
" into Flanders among the rest. Is anothei eternally talking, 
^ sputt ^ p, gstping, bawling, in a sound without period or 

articl^P What wonderful talents axe here mislaid ^ Let 

* him he furnished immediately with a green hag and papers, 

and threepence in his pocket, and away with him to 

^ Westminster Hall ’ The war in Flanders fixes the date of 
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this passage, and adds anothei to the many proofs, all mysti- 
fications notwithstanding, that the publication of the Tale 
was exclusively the act of Swift 

That Johnson should have doubted it, and even the author- 
ship altogether, shows how strangely unreasoning a strong 
peisonal dislike may be To think the thing not good enough 
to be Swift’s, one might have undei stood , but to find it too 
good to be his, is a touch not intelligible from such a critic 
In the life he speaks of it as a ‘ wild ’ book, of which the 
authorship was never owned or pioved by any evidence , 
though it was not denied when Aichbishop Sharp fiist, and the 
Duchess of Someiset afterwaids, debarred Swift of a bishopric 
by show mg it to the Queen ^ In the life also J ohnson remarks 
that it IS not like Swift, because it has (what every one versed 
in him knows him pre-emmently to have had) vehemence and 
lapidity of mind, copiousness of images, and vivacity of dic- 
tion More than once the same was said to Boswell It was 
said at one of their earliest meetings at the Mitre , when they 
were together in the Hebrides , and when they met at the 
Club Often as it was repeated, no question was«made of its 
reasonableness or fairness Swift was to lose a bishopric in 
one geneiation because a piece of wiitmg was thought too 
witty to be fatheied on anybody else, and in the next he was 
to lose the ciedit of having written the piece because it was 


* Di "Williain King (Principal of 
St Mary’s HaU, Oxon), says m his 
Anecdotes (p 60) that Loid Bolmg- 
broke told hnn ‘ he had been assured by 
‘ the Queen herself that she nevei had 
' leceived any unfavourable character 
‘of Er. Swift, nor had the Aich- 
‘ bishop, or any other person, endea- 
‘ vouied to lessen him m her esteem 
‘ My Lord Bolingbroke added, that 
< this tale was mvented by the Earl 
‘ of Oxford to deceive Swift, and make 
‘ him contented with his deanery in 
* Ireland, which, although his native 


‘country, he always looked on as a 
‘ place of banishment If Lord Bo- 
‘ Imgbioke had hated the Earl of Ox- 
‘ ford less, I should have been readily 
‘ inclined to believe him ’ Ko hehef 
can be given to such an alleged state- 
ment by Bolingbroke, who would have 
had ten thousand reasons for disclos*' 
mg it to Swift himself ; l^om whom, 
if it were true, he carefully withheld 
it- But even Dr King, headlong 
Jacobite as he was, could not have 
put credence in his informant And 
see what had gone before, ^o$t, 210. 
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tljought too witty to be fathered on him ^ Nowhere ib theie 
proof of the authorship so inesistible as in the leasons against 
it thus expressed by Johnson ^ There is in it such a vigour 
" of Blind, such a swarm of thoughts, so much of nature, and 
^ ait, and life/ These woids exactly describe it. Swift could 


* ^ The Tale of a Tuh is one of the 
*most masterly compositions in the 

* language, whether for thought, wit, 

‘ or style ’ — Sazliit * An effusion of 
‘ genius sufficient to redeem our name 
*in that century’s annals of fiction 

* The Tale of a Tub is, in my appre- 
^hensxon, the masteipiece of Swift, 

* certainly Bahelais has notlimg supe 
' nor even in invention, nor anything 
‘ so condensed, so pointed, so full of 
*ieal meamng, of biting satire, of 
‘ fehcitous analogy '—Eallmn, Lit of 
Eur IV 336 Another tribute should 
not be omitted Cobbett had a passion 
for Swift, to whom he often refers as 
the first writer with whom he made 
acquaintance * after Moses * the book 
that seized upon his fancy bemg the 
Tale of a Tm He was, cuiiously 
enough, a native of Farnham, and at 
eleven years old employed there as a 
gardener’s lad, though he did not then 
know Swift’ s connection with the place , 
when he heard of the beautiful gardens 
at Kew, and had the ambition to go 
and get work there So he set off 
on a June morning with no clothes 
except those on his back, and in his 
pocket thirteen halfpence , of which 
he spent twopence on bread and 
cheese, a penny on small beer, and 
somehow lost a halfpenny, before he 
got to Kichmond m the afternoon 
with threepence left* ‘With this for 
*my whole fortune, I was trudging 

* through Richmond m my blue smock 
‘ frock, and my red garters tied under 
‘ my knees, when, staring about me, 

* my eye fell upon a little book in a 
‘booksellei^s window, on the outside 


‘ of whicb was written TJie Tale of a 
‘ Tub, j?nt5 tbrec^pence The title 
‘was so odd that my cunosity was 
‘excited I had the threepence , but 
‘ then I could not have any supper 
‘ In I went and got the little book, 

‘ which I was so impatient to read, 

‘ that I got ovei into a field at the 
‘ upper comer of Kew Gardens, where 
‘there stood a haystack On the 
‘ shady side of tins I sat down to read 

* The hook v as so diffeient from anj - 
‘ thing that I had ever read before, it 

* was something so new to my mmd, 

‘ that, though I could not understand 
‘ some parts of it, it dehghted me be- 
‘ yond desciiption, and produced what 
‘ I have always consideied a sort of 

* birth of intellect I read on until 
‘ it was dark without any thought of 
‘ supper or bed ’ He slept by the 
stack till the birds woke him, went 
on to Kew next day still readmg his 
little hook, and got work from the 
kmd Scotch gardener, who, seeing 
him fond of books, lent him some on 
gardening ‘ But these I could not 
‘ relish aftei my Tale of a which 

* I earned about with me wherever I 
‘ went, and when I— at about twenty 
‘ years old— lost it m a box that fell 
‘ overboard m the Bay of Fundy m 
‘ Horth America, the loss gave me 
‘ greater pam than I have since felt 
‘ at losing thousands of pounds ’ One 
would naturally look for this interest- 
ing passage in the wnter’s^«^&^ 05 r^^- 
phy, but it IS not to be found there 
Ho published it in the Evemng Post, 
when he was appealing to reformers to 
pay for returning him Lo x)arliaiuciit 
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Lave desiiecl no better to vindicate the claim They might 
Lave risen to him on that day of the daik closing of his life, 
•when he was seen by his kinswoman and nurse turning over 
the leaves of the copy he had given her, and oveiheaid to 
mutter to himself as he shut them up, unconscious of any 
listener, Good God, ^vhat a genviis I had when I wrote that 
hook f 
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Sheridan would have his readers believe that Swift was 
not familiaily known at clubs or coffee-houses, until after 
suspicions connecting him with the Tale had stmed curiosity 
about him' But this is not better founded than the state- 
ment on the same page of the memoii, that he now first 
met Arbuthnot in the coffee-house where Addison gave ‘ his 
' little senate laws ’ ^ The ‘ senate ’ did not come into exist- 
ence for six or seven years, nor was ^ Button’s ’ before then 
in vogue, + and Swift certamly did not know Arbuthnot, who 
was not of Addison's party at all, until after six years I but 
Pnoi or Congreve was not better known at Will’s than 
he was , at the St James’s, which foi the present was the 
whig resoit, he had turned the laugh against Yanbiugh a 


*■ ( )i irhau lus other assertion that 
tlie BaftLe of Vie Books was pubhslied 
two yeais before the Tale of a Tub 
They ^ippeared together 
t Th(' date of Swift's last fiiendly 
inteicoiuse with Ambrose Phihps is 
1708 and 1709 , and m July of the 
formoL year he thus mentions to his 
correspondent their place of resort 
* St James’s Coffee-house is grown a 


* very dull place upon two accounts* 

* first by the loss of you, and secondly 
*of everybody else Mr Addison’s 

* lameness goes off daily, and so does 
‘ he, for I see him seldomer than for- 
‘ meriy, and, therefore, cannot revenge 

* myself of you by getting gronnd m 

* your absence,* 

t Their first meeting is mentioned 
m the Journal to Esther Johnson, 
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year and a half befoie by some verses on the house he had 
built m Whitehall , and his note-hooks fix the piesent 3 ^eai 
as the beginning not of his acquaintance, but of his more 
intimate inteicourse, with Addison A batch of entiies, 
clustered on the same page, are dry enough , but vividly 
behind them rise the nodes coenceque deo) uni, ^ Tav^*^ Addi- 
"son 2s bd Tav™ Addison Is Tav® Add®® Is 6d 
" Addis® 46’ 9d Tav® Addis® 2s 6d^ ^ I have heaid Swift 
^ say,’ says Delany of such memoiable nights in London and 
Dubhn, " that often as they spent their evenings together, 
^ they neither of them ever wished for a third peison to sup- 
" port or enliven their conveisation ’ There is a well known 
saying of Addison that the only real conversation is between 
tAVO persons, and his own charm in this lespect Swift has 
explained in what he sa^^s of Piior He liked him, and 
thought him one of the best of the talkeis of that daj^ , but 
he would say that he was not a fair one, because he left no 
elbow-room foi another, which Addison always did Theie 
was bowevei one point in which Swift had perhaps the supe- 
riority in friendly talk over all his lettered friends He was 
better able than either Prior oi Addison, or even Steele or 
any of the wits, to tolerate wit of a less grade than their 
own This in fact arose from his regaiding literatuie as less 
of a serious employment than they did, and it is a peculiarity 
to be always noted in him. ' Col Proud,’ he writes to Am- 
brose Phihps, 'is just as he was, very friendly and grand 
' Teveur et distrait He has brought his Poems almost to 
* perfection, and I have great credit with him, because I can 
' listen when he reads, which neither you, nor Mr, Addison, 
' nor Steele ever can ’ Proud or 'Frowde’ was a small poet who 
had written two tragedies,^ and whose recommendation to 
Swift was his mtercourse with Addison. That most pleasing 
of writers and zealous of whigs, who was next year to have 

* Phihta3 and the FaU of lerusa^ with ‘ Old Eronde' the sqmre of Earn- 
long forgotten, Not to he con- ham, who repeatedly appears m the 
foxpided, as he is hy Scott and others, And see post, 291 
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1705 iis party reward by appointment as tinder-secietary of state, 
bad tbis year (1705) pnbbsbed bis Travels m Italy , and I 
possess a laige-papei piesentation-copy witb an inscnption 
in Addison’s band,^ which is itself an emphatic memorial of 
one of the most famous of literaiy fiiendships 

Adcii /!»-» 2 /^*- ^-2 

Jli/ TIh^X // tA-ftX j[^ 
XcrtrtiA/ 

That ‘ the Autbonr ’ had then read the Tale of a Tub^ and 
knew who had wiitten it, we need not hesitate to beheve 
Nor is it mcumbent on ns to reject all that even Sheridan 
tells ns, upon the anthoiity of Ambrose Philips^ of Swift’s 
so-called fiist appearance at the whig club. The misdate 
and misplace thiow discredit over it , but what the old whig 
poet, to whom in his youth Swift had shown many kind- 
nesses for Addison’s sake, i elated to the young Irish player 
must have had some substance of truth. He says that they 
had for several successive days observed a strange clergyman 
come mto the coffee-house, who seemed utterly unacquainted 
with any of those who frequented it , and whose custom it 
was to lay his hat down on a table, and walk backwards and 
forwards at a good pace foi half an hour or an heur, without 

* ‘ To Dr Jonathan Swift,The most * his Age, This Book is presented 

* Agreeable Companion, the Tmest * by his most Humble Servant the 

* Fn^d, and the Greatest Gemus of * Authour * 
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speaking to any mortal, or seeming in the least to attend* to 
anything that was going forwaid there. He then used to 
take np his hat,* pay his money at the bar, and walk away 
without opening his lips The name he went by among 
them in consequence was the mad paison On one particular 
evening, as Mr Addison and the rest weie observing him, 
they saw him cast his eyes several times on a gentleman in 
boots, who seemed to be just come out of the country, and 
at last advance as intending to address him Eager to hear 
what their dumb mad paison had to say, they all quitted 
then seats to get neai him Sinft went up to the countiy- 
gentleman, and in a ^ery abrupt manner, without any pie- 
vious salute, asked him 'Piaj sii, do you lemember any 
* good weathei in the world ^ ’ The country-gentleman, aftei 
staring a little at tlie singulaiity of his manner, and the 
oddity of the question, answered, ^ Yes sir, I thank God I 
remember a great deal of good weathei m my time ’ * That 
' IS more,’ rejoined Swift, ^ than I can say I never remember 
‘any weather that was not too hot, or too cold, too w’et, or 
‘too diy, but, however God Almighty contrives it, at the 
‘ end of the year ’tis all very well’ With which remark he 
took up his hat, and, without uttering a syllable more, or 
taking the least notice of any one, w^alked out of the coffee- 
house It has something of the same turn, and not without 
the same philosophy, as his owm anecdote of ‘ Will Sey- 
‘ mour the general’ frettmg under the excessive heat, at which 
a friend remarking that it was such weather as pleased 
the Almighty, ‘Perhaps it may,^ replied the general, ‘but 
‘Pm sure it pleases nobody else’ (as there was not the 
least necessity that it should) There is however as small 
probability that this was Addison’s first knowledge of his 
great friend, or Swift’s first mtroduction to Steele, as that 
the incident occurred m 1703 That year was the date of 
the earliest of the verses on Vanbrugh’s house ‘ built from the 
‘ruins of Whitehall’, and their writer was already as well 
known on the neutral ground of WilTs as at the whig St. 
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James’s But wliat Philips tells has in it a smack of the 
same giim humour that turned the laugh of the pooiei wits 
against the piospeiousnaichitecthnd playwright 

It had not been Swift’s intention at fiist to give to the 
Yanhrugh poem the foim winch his pimted woiks have 
made familiar It was to laugh, but not without decorum, 
at a wit who after building comedies had taken to build a 
house ^ There was plenty of bantei but the wits were not 
to be shown lunning up and down Whitehall, everywheie 
looking for, and always ovei-lookmg, what their brothei Van 
had raised foi himself to inhabit , asking eveiybody foi its 
whereabout, appealing to the wateimen, even invoking the 
Thames, till at length they 

‘ in the mbbisli spy 
‘ A tiling resembling a goose pie’ 


(which it piobably did resemble if a biother aichitect was 
justified in compaimg it to a fiat Dutch oven) Those gibes 
weie in the second version of the poem. It was not in 
his fiist plan to give so stiong a peisonal colouring as they 
expiess, or as the vutty paiallel between play-huilding and 
house-huildmg conveys His design was lather to jeer at 


the successes of the stage of 
always the giudge winch its 
and to show how stiuctures 
while the solidei and heaviei 

* Yanbrugb. bad not quite got over 
tbe effect of tbe verses even aftei seven 
years weie gone Swift writes to Es- 
ther Johnson of a dinnei with him and 
Congreve at Sii Eichaid Temple’s on 
the 7th Hovembei, 1710 ‘ Yanbrugh, 
believe I told you, had a long 

* quarrel with me about those verses 

* on his house , but we weie veiy qivil 

* and cold Lady Marlboiough used 

* to tease him with them, which had 
*made him angry, though he be a 


the day (against winch he had 
profligacy too well waiianted), 
out of nothing rise to the sky 
cannot get above the ground 

* good-natuied fellow ’ It is however 
to be added that what had given him 
most offence was not the first of the 
poems (pimted with the date of 
1706), but some supplementary verses 
(prmted m 1708) on the selec- 
tion of Inm by Marlboiough to build 
Blenheim 

* For if bus grace were no more skill’d in 
‘ Tbe art of battering walls than building, 

* We might expect to see next year 

* A mouse trap man chief engineer 1 * 
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'After haid throes of many a day,’ verse-huilding Van is 
triumphantly 'delivered of a play ’ 

Wlncli m due tune brings foith a liouse 
Just as the mountain did the mouse 
One story high, one postern dooi, 

And one small chamber on a floor 

The MS veision of the poem from which these lines are 
taken exists still in Swift’s handwriting at Sir Andie w Foun- 
taine’s house m Noifolk, and at Narfoid/ which remains 
the piopeity of Sii Andrew’s descendant and representative, 
Mr Andrew Fountaine, the present writer discovered it 
The lines just quoted, and the subjoined satiiical parallel 
between a play-wniter and a silkworm, which in this earlier 
veision occupies the place given in the latei to a comj)anson 
of hoube-hmlding to play-biiilding, have never until now 
been punted 

Theie is a \ioim by Phoebus bied, 

Bv leaves of mulbeny is fed, 

■\Vliich, unprovided where to dwell, 

Consumes itself to weave a cell 
Then curious hands this te'dmie take, 

And foi themselves fine gaiments make 
Meantime a pan of awkward things 
Glow to his back instead of wings 
He flutters when he thinks he flies, 

Then sheds about his spawn, and dies 


* Poxmtaine's father built Narford 
In 1704, and, after his death there in 
1708, the house was let on lease foi a 
time His son, Swift’s fnend, edu 
catedatClirist Church, was selected by 
the dean as one of the best latmists 
of his year to make the oration 
on King Wham’s visit in 1699 , 
and he then received knighthood 
He was afterwards much abioad He 
had formed a friendship with Leibnitz 
while at the Couit of Hanover in 
1701 , and in Italy became acquainted 
with Lord Pembroke, having much 
the same taste as a collector in matters 
of art and vertu He was vei^ nch m 


medals and coins, of which the greater 
part went ultimately to tVilton , and 
of the wealth of his possessions in old 
pottery and ware, magnificent indica- 
tion still exists at Harfoid There is 
a bust of him by Eoubiliac at Wilton 
as well as at Harford , and a pamt- 
ing in oils m the library at Holland 
House, which till very recently had 
peculiai honour as the portrait of Ad- 
dison, was a few years ago discovered 
to be Fountame Addison had pro- 
bably received it after his marriage 
with Lady Warwick, as a present fiom 
Sir Andrew, of whom there wdlbe 
other frequent mention m these pages. 
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Just such an insect of the age 
Is he that scribbles foi the stage 
His biith he does fioui Phoebus raise, 

And feeds upon imagin’d bays 
Turns all his wit and houis away 
In twisting up an ill spun Play 
This gives him lodging, and piovide> 

A stock of tawdry shift besides, 

With the unravell’d shreds of which 
The imdei-wits adorn their speech 
And now he spreads his little fans 
(For all the Muse’s geese are swans). 

And, home on fancy’s pinions, thinks 
He soais sublimest when he sinks 
But, scatt’img lound his fly blows, dies , 

Whence broods of insect-poets rise 

Nor was this the only discovery made by me at Narfoid. 
Anothei and moie important was that of the first di aught 
of a poem of 1706, a year after the present date, to which 
peculiar interest belongs Among the papers m Swift’s hand- 
writing I found the original version of the poetical piece 
which Swift is known to have altered at Addison’s request ^ 
Nothing IS better estabhshed in his literary history than that 
he made, at Addison’s suggestion, extensive changes in one 
of the happiest of his poems. Goldsmith’s favourite, the 
Baucis and PJnleonon, ‘on the ever lamented loss of the two 
‘ yew'-trees m the parish of Chilthome, Somerset Imitated 
^fiom the eighth book of Ovid’ Scott speaks more than 
once, with something of a poet’s wonder, of the ^ forty verses 
'struck out, forty added, and forty altered’ in that biief 
poem, and much surmise has been hazaided whether changes 
so gieat in the fiist conceptions of such a master in his art, 
could possibly all of them have^been improvements Swift’s 
own account makes the number of changes twice as large . 
'Mr. Addison’ he says 'made me blot out fourscoie, add 


* 'He himself,’ says Boctoi Dela- ‘made him blot out four score, add 

ny, 'was often wont to mention that 'four score, and alter four score.’ — 

' m a poem of not two bundled Imes ObsertakonSy p 19 
' {Baum mSs Fhtlem&n) Mr Addison 
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^•fouiscoie, and alter foui*scoie', to which he adds, confound- 
ing naturally enough m his memory the oiigmal with the 
alteied piece, Hliough the poem did not consist of moie 
^ than one hundred and seventy-seven veises ^ The poem as 
pnnted contains one bundled and seventy-eight lines, the 
poem as I found it at Naiford has two bundled and thiity , 
-and the changes in the latter, bunging it into the condition 
of the foimei by which only it has been thus fai known, 
comprise the omission of ninety-six lines, the addition of 
forty-four, and the alteration of twenty-two^ The question 
can now’’ be discussed whether or not the changes were im- 
provements, and in my opinion the decision must be adveise 
to Addison 

The story of the little poem is of couise famihai, in other 
^shapes as well as Swift’s , and though M Tame is angry 
that so touching a legend should be degraded by what he 
calls tiavesty, turning the two gods into begging fiiars and 
the two loveis into eldeily ^Kentish’ peasants, it must be 
said, with deference to our Fiench ciitic, that the travesty is 
in his own mind The licence of putting antique fables into 
homely modern diess, is not disallowed to poetry, and, 
worthily executed, is no violation of the ancient beauty oi 
nobleness, but a homage widening and diffusing it 'Two 
^ brother-hermits, saints by trade ’ (on whose holiness, that 
is, attends the power of miracles), while exercising their 
trade in an English country village by putting to the test 
the hospitality and Christian kmdhness of its inmates, aie so 
unlucky as to find them by no means able to stand the test, 
and that in fact they possess nothing whatever of the desired 
<quahties. The saints are scouted and flouted from eveiy 
house, gentle and simple , until, having arrived at the farm 
of Baucis and Philemon, they aie hospitably received and 
entertained with the best, upon which they reward the good 
old couple by transforming their cottage into a chuich and 
Philemon at his own request mto the parson of it, and by 
finally metamorphosing the worthy pam, after sundry more 
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years of happy life, into a couple of yew-trees in the churdi- 
yard. 

* Old goodman Dobson of the gieen 

* Remembeis he the tiees has seen , 

‘ He’ll talk of them horn noon till night, 

‘ And goes -with folks to show the sight , 

* On Sundays, after evening prayer, 

* He gathers all the parish there , 

‘ Points out the place of eithei yew, 

‘ Heie Baucis, there Philemon, grew* 

* Till, once, a paison of our toivn 

* To mend his barn.cut Baucis down 
‘ At uhich, ’tis haid to be believed 

* How much the othei tree was grieved , 

‘ Giew scnibbj,’*' died atop, was stunted, 

‘ So the next parson stubb’d and burnt it ’ 

Asked to describe briefly the two versions, reply might be 
made that, in the poem pimted as it was alteied for Addison,, 
the story is very succinctly told, with completeness as of an 
epigiam , and that, in the Narford MS as origmally written, 
The tw© the nanative is not so terse oi close, but has more detail and 
cScter. ^ greater wealth of humour It is the old distinction (applic- 
able to so much work that is yet entitled, either way, to more* 
than common praise) between correctness and enjoyment, 
regulaiity aiid abundance The reader shall have the means 
of pronouncing for himself, by restoration of the lines struck 
out by the side of those which were substituted foi them , 
and whatever his judgment may be, Swift’s will not be 
How Swiffc brought in question That he not only made such changes 
lookadviee spoke of them always with pride as his friend’s sugges- 
tion, never hinting at the existence or desiring any revival 
of the original poem, is evidence simply of his manlmess of 
character. Having sought his fnend’s advice, he acted upon 
it, and there was an end In the advice Addison might he 
right or wiong, but Swift knew that he was honest, and 
what matter if he should be wrong ^ When Pope found he 
had enchanted the town by putting the sylphs into the Bape 
A contrasir. of the Loclc, he quarrelled with Addison for having advised 

Ah amendment on tbe ‘ scrubbed ’ of tbe printed version 
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Kim not to make the change , but this was not Swift’s way 
of holding the balance between a poem and a friend The 
poem would always kick the beam Doctor Delany tells a 
stoiy of his having in later life asked one of the cleigymen 
of his chaptei to look over a piece of wilting for him, the 
lesiilt being a recommendation, at once acted upon, to altei 
a couple of passages, which on the thing’s appeaianee the 
critic saw to be a mistake ‘ Sir,’ said Swift, after hearing 
his regret, and his surpiise that such changes should have 
been acquiesced in so easily, ^ I considered that the passages 
" were of no great consequence, and I made without hesitation 
' the alterations you desired in them, lest, had I stood up in 
‘ their defence, you might have imputed it to the vanity of 
^ an author unwilhng to hear of his enors ’ If Addison, aftei 
seeing the printed Bavcis and Philemon, e\er hinted a mis- 
giving of the judiciousness of his own advice, Swilt doubtless 
would have told him it w^as eithei waj" a thing ‘ of no gieat 
" consequence ’ 

It is nevertheless of some consequence now to recover lost 
fiagments of such a WTiter , and, apart from the interest of 
the discovery, the lines are capital specimens of Swift The 
earhest and most important are m the treatment of the dis- 
guised holy men by the villageis whose virtue they aie try- 
ing ; and as this is the giound-colour as well as mam induce- 
ment to what follows, the w^hole piece turning upon the 
contrasted rudeness and hospitality, there can be little doubt 
that Swift was right in his first notion of showing both in detail 
In the printed poem it stands thus • 

* It happened on a winter night, 

‘ M authors of the legend wnte, 

‘ Two brother hermits, saints b> trade, 

* Taking their tour in masquerade, 

‘ Bisguis*d in tattei’d habits, went 

* To a small village down in Kent, 

* Where, in the stroEei's’ canting strain, 

* They begg’d Irom door to door m vain, 

‘ Tned e\ery tone might pity wm, 

* But not a soul would let them m/ 
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Fiom Swift’s manuscupt at Naifoid here is the correspond- 
ing passage 

It happen’d on a \Tintei’s niglit, 

As authors of the legend wiite, 

Two hiothei heinuts, saints by tiade, 

Taking their tour m masquerade, 

Came to a village haid by Paxham,*^ 

Sagged, and not a gioat betwixt ’em 
It ram d as hard as it could pour, 

Yet they were foic’t to walk an horn 
Flora house to house, wet to the skin 
Before one soul would let ’em in 
They call’d at eveiy dooi— ‘ Good people f 
' My comiade’s blmd, and Fm a cieeple ’ 

* Heie we he starving in the street, 

‘ ’Twould giieve a body’s heait to see’t 

* 1^0 Christian would turn out a beast 

* In such a dieadful night at least ’ 

^ Give us but stiaw, and let us lie 

* In yondei bam, to keep us dry » ’ 

Thus, in the strollers’ usual cant, 

They begg’d relief which none would giant 
Ko creature valued what they said 
One family was gone to bed 
The master bawl’d out half asleep 

* You fellows, what a noise you keep ’ 

^ So many beggais pass this wmy 

' We can’t be quiet, night nor day, 

* We cm not seive you eveiy one 

* Pray take your answer, and be gone ’ ’ 

One swore he’d send ’em to the stocks 
A third could not forbear bis mocks , 

But bawl’d, as loud as he could roai, 

* You’re on the wiong side of the dooi * ’ 

One surly clown look’t out and said, 

* I’ll fling a brick-bat on your head * 

‘ You shan’t come here ’ nor get a sous f 

* You look like rogues would rob a house 

* Can’t you go woik, or serve the King? 

* You blind and lame? ’Tis no such thing * 

* That’s hut a counteifeit sore leg < 

* For shame ’ Two sturdy rascals beg t 
‘ If I come down, 711 spoil your tnck, 

^ And cuio you both with a good stick • ’ 


* The ^village hard by Kixham’ ‘downmKent’ of the altered version, 
of the original has as little connec- and Swift had probably no better 
tion mth ^Ohilthome’ as tbe < village reason than his rhyme for eithei 
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.To say notlimg of the iich fillmg in, and colouring of 
iiiimorous character, so much desciiption as this we must 
think almost essential to give the proper shaipness of con- 
tiast to what ensues, when the holy men at last, leaving tins 
^ pack of chill lish boors ’ behind them, come to 

Where dwelt a good old honest ye’man, 

Call’d thereabont good man Philemon, (Narfoid MS) 

by whom they aie heaitily invited to pass the mght, which 
■Goody Baucis and he busy themselves to rendei comfortable , 
she mending the fire, and he taking a flitch of bacon from off 
the hook in the chimney Here is the printed veision 

‘ And fieely fioin the fattest side 
‘ Cut out laige slices to be find , 

‘ Then stepp’d aside to fetch them drink, 

* Fill’d a laige jug up to the bunk, 

‘ And saw it fairly ice go round , 

‘ Yet (what is wouderful) the> found 
‘ ’Twas still lepleiiibhed to the top, 

* As if they ne’ei hid touch’d a diop 
‘ The good old couple were amazed, 

^ And often on each other ga/ed , 

* Foi both were fiighten’d to the heait, 

* And just began to cry What ar’t ^ ” 

‘ Then softly turned aside, to view 

‘ Wliethei the lights weie burning blue 
‘ The gentle pilgrims, soon aware on’t, 

‘ Told them their calling and their errand 
^ Gk)od folks, you need not he afiaid, 

* W^e aie hut samts,” the hermits said , 

^ No hurt shall come to you or yours 

* “ But for that pack of chmlish boois, 

** Not fit to live on Christian giound, 

‘ They and their houses shall be drown’d , 

‘ “ While you shall see your cottage nse, 

* ** And grow a church before youi eyes ” ’ 

Swift’s first veisioa does more justice to the old couple’s 
hospitality Baucis is seen at her cookery, and Philemon as 
he taps the kilderkin brewed for a iiper time Then flight 
^t the first miracle, too, and the doubt that besets Philemon 

^ Moie characteristic than the pnnted couplet — 

* Where dwelt a good old hone»t ye’man 

* Call’d m the neighhourhood Philemon.* 
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(marked in Swift’s manuscript with a long dash) befoie he 
piononnces them ‘ saints,’ aie strQkes of humour incompaiably 
better than the lights ‘burning blue’ of the prmted poem 
What follows IS fiom the Naifoid MS 

And fieelj from the fattest bide 
Cut out large slices to be fried , 

Which, tost up m a pan with hatter 
And serv’d up in an eaithen platter — 

Quoth Baucis, ‘ This is wholesome fare , 

^ Eat, honest fiiends, and nevei spaie » 

* And if we find our victuals fail, 

‘ We can but mahe it out in ale ’ 


To a small kilderkin of beer, 

Brew’d foi the good time of the ^ear, 
Philemon, by his wife’s consent, 

Slept with a ]ug, and made a vent , 

And having fill’d it to the hunk, 

Invited both the saints to dunk 
When they had took a second draught. 
Behold, a miracle was wrought 
For, Baucis with amazement found, 

Although the jug had twice gone louud, 

It still was lull up to the top 
As if they ne’er had diuiik a drop 
You may he suie so strange a sight 
Put the old people in a fright 
Philemon whisper d to liis wife, 

‘ These men are samts ' I’ll lay my life » ’ 

The strangers overheard, and said, 

‘ You’re in the light but ben’t afraid 

* -N’o huit shall come to you oi youis • 

* But for that pack of churlish boors, 

* Hot fit to live on Christian ground, 

‘ They and their village shall be di own’d , 

‘ Whilst you shall see your cottage use, 

* And grow a chmch before your eyes ’ 

No sooner said than done 


Scaice had they spoke, when fair and soft 
The roof began to mount aloft , 

Aloft lose every beam and i after , 

The heavy wall went clamhenng after 


^ According to the printed i ersion 

* ^ey scarce had spohe, when fair and soft 

* *Sh& roof began to momt aloft 

* Aloft rose every beam and rafter , 

* The hwTy wall climb’d slowly after ’ 


The last is a good line , but the 
‘clamhenng’ it leplaced has more of 
a humorous picture in it 
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* A wooden jack, fallen into disuse of i casting, is turned 
to a clock, and its fiiend the chimney to a steeple. The 
humoui of the contrasts of jack and clock is dropped from 
the punted lines 

It now, stopt by some bidden poweis, 

Moves lound but twice in twice twel\e hours 
Wbile 111 tlie stutioii of a jack 
'Twas never known to show its back, 

A fneiid in turns and windings tried 
Noi ever left the chimney’s side — 

The chimney to a steeple giown, 

The jack would not be left alone , 

But up against the steeple rear’d, 

Became a clock, and still adhei’d , 

And still its love to household cares 
By a shnll voice at noon declares, 

Warmug the cook maid not to bum 
The roast meat which it cannot turn. 

Philemon’s old creaking chan becomes a pulpit the 
printed poem thus desciibmg the change 

‘ The gioanmg chair began to ciawl, 

‘ Like a huge snail, along the wall , 

* There stuck aloft in public ■view, 

‘ And with small change, a pulpit giew ’ 

Swift’s MS includes a font as well as the pulpit, and is 
so much better that one wondeis what Addison’s objection 
could have been, if it were not one of those touches of extra- 
solemnity in convivial horns which led to Maiideville’s nick- 
name of ' a parson in a tye-wig ’ 

The groaning chair began to ciawl 
Like a huge insect, up the -wall , 

There stuck, and to a pulpit grew 
But kept its matter, and its hue, 

And mindful of its ancient state 
Still gioans while tattling gossips prate 

The mortal, only chang’d its name, 

In its old shape a font became 


* These turns and touches of enjoy- 
ment are not in the printed version 

* Bat, slackened by some secret power. 


‘ Now hardly moves an inch an hour 
^ The jack and chimney near aihed 
‘ Had never left each other’s side 
• The chimney to a steeple grown,* &c. 
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The next tiansformation is of tlie pictmed ballads pasted 
on the cottage wall, into the lude painted msciiptions so 
common in old days of country chuiches, and to be meh 
occasionally even yet, wheie Jacob’s ensigns may be seen 
standing foi the tubes of Isiael, and here and there an 
aspiring church wai den wall have found beside them a place 
foi his own family heraldry 

TJie ballads, pasted on the w all, 

Of Ch €\3 Chace, and English Moll,* 

Fan Eosamond, and Eobin Hood, 

The little Childien in the Wood, 

Enlaiged in pictuie, size, and lettei, 

And painted, lookt abundance better. 

And now the lieialdry desciibe 
Of a chmeliwaiden, or a tribe f 

Next come into sudden shape the pews, out of a bedstead 
such as our grandfathers use’ (Addison’s odd amendment 
IS "ancestors’), and which retains in its new character its 
"formei virtue’ (better than Addison’s "ancient natuie’) 
of lodging folks disposed to sleep , after which we have 
the grand metamoiphosis of Philemon into the Parson Of 
this I have placed in a note the version as panted,! and 


* In Percy’s Eeliqucs will be found 
a populai ballad on Moll> Ambiee and 
her exploits in Flandeis 

t The punted version is certainlj 
not so good 

* The ballads, pasted on the wall, 

‘ Of Joan of France, and English 3^1, 

* Fair Eosamond, and Rohm Hood, 

* The little Children in the Wood, 

* Kow seem’d to look abundance better, 

* Improv’d m picture, size, and letter 

‘ And, high in erder placed, descnbe 

* The heraldry of every tnbe * 

The 'painting’ is wanted Iieie, as, 
well as the characteristic touch of the 
' churchwai den ’ , and though * J oan * 
pairs with ‘ XIoll ’ (or ' Mall * as it is 
printed), the woithy couple aie more 
likely to have been students of 'Chevy 
^ Chaee/ 

% In pnnt Philemon thus became 
pareo3i 


‘ The cottage, by such feats as these, 

* Grown to a chuich by just degrees, 

* The hermits then desired their host 

* To ask for what he fanaed most 

‘ Philemon, havmg paused awhile, 

* Return’d them thanks m homely style , 

* Then said, ily house is grown so fine, 

* ” Kethinks I still would call it mme 

* I’m old, and tarn would lire at ease , 

^ ** Make me the paison if you please ” 

* He spoke, and presently he feels 

* His grazier’s coat fall down his heels 
‘ He sees, yet hardly can believe, 

‘ About each arm a pudding sleeve, 

* His waistcoat to a cassock grew, 

‘ And both assumed a sable hue , 

' But, bemg old, contmued just 

* As threadbare and as full of dust 

* His talk was now of tithes and dues 

* He smoked his pipe and read the news , 

' Knew how to preach old sermons next, 

‘ Vamp’d m the preface and the text , 

* At christenings well could act his part, 

* And had the service all by heart , 

‘ W ish’d women might have children fest, 
‘And thought whose sow had faarow’d 
‘last. 
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comparison of it witli what follows here, fiom Swift’s manu- 
script, will show what excellent traits of charactei weie sacii- 
ficed at Addison’s suggestion The reason the good man 
gives foi desiring to he made the parson, the gait and the 
look which he takes thereon, his changes of demeanour to 
his equals and to the squire, and the decent uses of his gown 
on marketdays, are Swift all over hut no trace of them wall 
he found in the alteied poem 

Tlie cottage, with, such feats as these 
GrowT .1 to a church by just degrees, 

The holy men desired their host 
To ask for what he fancied most 
Philemon, ha\ing paused a while, 

Eephed in comidimental style 
‘Youi goodness, moie than mr deseit, 

‘ Makes 5 ou take all things in good pai t 

* You’"v e lai&ed a chinch heie in a minute, 

‘ And I would fain continue in it 

* Pm good foi little at my days — 

‘ Make me the paison, if you please ’ 

He spoke, and piesently he feels 
His graziei’s coat reach down his heeh 
P The slee-v es, new border’d with a hst, 

"Widen’d and gathei’d at his wiist 
His waistcoat to a cassock giew, 

And both assum’d a sable hue , 

But hemg old, continued just 
As threadbare and as full of dust 
A shambhng awkw^aid gait he took, 

"With a demuie dejected look, 

Talkt of his Off ’rings, T;ythes, and Dues, 

Could smoke, and dunk, and read the news. 

Ox sell a goose at the next town 
Decently hid beneath his gown 
Contriv’d to preach old sermons next 
Chang’d in the preface and tbe text 
At chiistemngs well could act his part, 

•And had the semee all by heart , 

Wish’d women might have children fast, 

And thought whose sow had farrow’d last , 


* Agamst dissenters would repine, ‘Bat classic authors,— lie ne’er miss’d 

* And stood up firm for “ right divme * ** • ’em.’ 

* JPouadhishead filled with many ass^tem. 
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Against dissenters would repine, 

And stood up firm for ‘right divme ’ , 

C niied it to Ins eq.uals^liigli’r, 

Eui most obsequious to the squire 
F(Uiiid his head fill’d with many a system , 

I5nt classic authors,— he ne’ei miss’d ’em 

Swift (Utl not. return to Ireland, until, m tlie autumn of 
l7{)o,tIic wing lunjoiityin the elections had restored Somers 
and Halifax to tlie council , and this presumably was the date 
of tho leiiioiistiance he desciibes himself to have made pei- 
soiially to both tliose statesmen upon the way in which the 
clcigy wGie ti Gated by both paities m the state The tory 
loids, witli plenty of piofession of zeal for the chuich, treated 
' not only then ow n chaplains but all othei clergymen what- 
‘ soevGi ’ witli liaughtmess and insolence , the whig lords, 
with gicat coiutcsy to the persons of paiticular cleigymen, 
showed ‘ ill will and contempt for the older in general , ' and 
heie, foi one of the results, was poor old parson Philemon 
Swift was cariying back to Ireland that picture in his mmd, 
but the aitists responsible foi it were the great men of the 
state Tt was piobably on the same occasion he told Somers 
thal he was himself, fiom his leading having given him a 
love foi libeity, and from thinking it impossible on any other 
piniciplc to accept the Eevolution, much inclined to be a 
whig, and Lliat he thought that paity would strengthen 
themselves ]ii Iiehmd if they could obtain foi the poor Irish 
cloigy the same i omission of fiist fruits and tenths which had 
been conceded to the English in the pieceding year Some 
sort of piomisc to this effect had alieady been given, at the 
JBisliop of Cloyno’s inteicession, befoie the whig piospects 
briglLtenocl , and on the eve of Swift^s leaving for London on 
his picsent Msit, lie had written to Archbishop King to beg 
of him also to press "that the crown-ient should be added, 

" whicli is a gieat load upon many poor livings, and would be 
"a considciablc help to others And I am confident, with 
"$oine reason, tliat it would be easily gianted, being, I hear, 
'lag&jjier £1000 a year, and the Queen’s grant for England^ 
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'being so mucli moie considerable than ours can be at 
' best ’ 

Easy as it might be, however, he went back without any 
step made towards it, oi any bettei hopes foi himself Some 
pieces aie m his woiks, and some letters, with the date of 
this visit , but, excepting a few witty tiifles for entertain- 
ment of the Berkeleys, they are moie than a couple of years 
antedated The only piece which may have been written 
Before he left, and that has anything of a personal signifi- 
cance 01 bearing, is a little poem to Loid Peterborough 
fiUed with movement and life , and as his wull be one of the 
most famihai figures of Swift’s latei London days, a few of 
Ins vivid Imes shall place it here on the page for us One 
of the chaiacteis in the book called Machy's Memoirs to 
which Swift gives laie approval as 'foi the most pait true/ 
sketches Peterboiough as mightily affecting popularity, given 
to preach in coffee-houses, inconstant and fiery of temper, 
giddy m lunning fioin party to party and from place to 
place, with a good estate and not seeming expensive, yet 
always in debt and very poor, ' a well-shaped thin man with 
'a very brisk look’ All doubtless extremely tiue, and such 
as a draAvmg by Jervas or Hudson might express But 
Eejmolds and Hogaith have no finer lines, more firm and 
more vigorous, than these that follow 


* ^lordanto fills tlie trtanp of fame, 

* The Ohnstaan worlds his deeds proclaim, 

* And pnnts are crowded with his name 

* In aonmeys he ontndes the post, 

‘ Sits np till midnight with his host, 

‘ Talks politics, and giyes the toast 

‘ Knows every pnnce in Europe’s face, 

* Plies like a squib from place to place 

* And travels not, hut runs a race 


' A messenger comes all a-ieek 

* Mordanto at Madud to seek , 

* He left the town above a week 

* Next day the post boy winds his hom, 

* And ndes through Dover m the mom 
‘ Mordanto’s landed from Leghorn 

* So wonderful his expedition, 

‘ When you have not the least suspicion 
‘ He’s with you like an appantiom 


* A skeleton m outward figure 

* His meagre corpse, though full of vigour, 

* Would halt behind him were it bigger ’ 


Swift was now to be resident in Ireland longer than usual, 
and I propose to give some desciiption of his ways of life in 
Dubhn and Laracor. 
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I. 

LIFE m LA.E100E AND DUBLIN* 

1706—8 Mr 39—41 

With the Ormond family at the castle, duiing 1703 and 
1704 when the Duke was in lesidence as lord lieutenant, 
Swift lived in the same friendly association as with the 
Berkeleys ; a touch of even greater intimacy being perhaps 
denved from the old Ormond connection with his uncle Godwin 
When the daughters, Ladies Betty and Maiy, had groTO to 
womanhood, and after biief interval of absence he met them 
in London in 1710, he describes the ‘ insolent drabs ** coming 
up to his very mouth to salute him the epithet of course 
meaning nothing, but that, being fond of them, he was free 
iio call them what he pleased Lady Maiy was his greatest 
favourite, he found a likeness in her to» Esther Johnson, 
and extremely pathetic was his lemark upon her eaily death, 
not many months after a happy mairiage to Loid Ashbuin- 
ham ' I hate hfe when I think it exposed to such accidents ; 
^ and to see so many thousand wretches biudening the earth 
^ while such as her die, makes me think God did never intend 
^ hfe for a blessing ’ 

Swift’s I'elation to these Irish viceroys, as already hinted, 
was something more than a meie chaplain’s It continued 
through the government of Lord Pembioke, after his appoint- 

* Grave mistakes lave been made andLoidSomersbimseKa*rascal,’tlic 
by givmg importance to such, chance words ought not to be, as there will be 
words as these, which are as frequent other occasions more particularly to 
as they are meanmgless m the speech pomt out, credited with meanings 
of Swift When he calls duchess’s such as would he given to them la 
daughters 'insolent drabs,’ the Irish present ordinary use. 
bleeps * msolent ungrateful rascals,’ 
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ment at the close of 1706 , and when discovery was made, 
m 1708, that Loid Wharton was to bring over his own 
chaplain, the Archbishop of Dublin expressed gxeat concern 
< If you can attend the next lord lieutenant/ he wrote to 
Swift, ' you in my opinion ought not to declme it I assuie 
' myself that you are too honest to come on ill terms , nor 
Mo I believe any be exphcitly pioposed I could give 
" several reasons why you should embrace this ' But alieady,. 
to the Irish pinnate, Swift had transmitted from London 
suflScient leasons why he could not Doctor Lambert's ap- 
pointment in his place had been made at the express instance 
of the loid treasurei Godolphin, and of influential Enghsb 
bishops,^ by whom, Swift slyly added, ‘it was thought 
‘absolutely necessary, considering the dismal notion they 
‘ have here of so many high-church archbishops among you ^ 
‘ and your friend made no application, for reasons left you to 
‘guess' Naicissus Marsh the primate, and Wilham King 
the archbishop, t were pietty neaily the only two men 
of superior ahihty m the existing Irish episcopate, and 
with both Swift was on fiiendly terms, his copamumcation 
wuth King being necessarily fiequent Their agreement m 
church policy was unfortunately but too close , though, in 
King's objection to the northern presbyteiians, there wa& 
much less of Swift's general dislike of fanaticism and far 
more of the mere churchman's prejudice King was a whig 
in polities 5 and, though a good well-disposed man, possessed 
of very considerable learmng, and unselfishly anxious to pro- 
mote w^hat he believed to he for the benefit of Ii eland, he 
never could understand Swift's contempt for the parliament, 
mtolerance of the convocation, and belief in the geneial 
government corruption Nevertheless, through many dif- 
ferences, they did not lose lespect for each other, and when, 

♦ Tbe low-cteeh Archbishop Tern- f Whately edited (Oxf 1821) a dis- 
mt took the lead m this ‘the dullest course by Kiug On the Method 
‘good-for-nothiug man I ever knew,’ of Interpreting Senpiure, preached at 
says Swift ^eepm% 210 Ohnet Church, Dublin, %n May lim 
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at* a latei momentous time, Swift on belialf of Ireland de- 
claied war against the government of England, King with 
great courage took a place by his side 

Thus fai no such questions had been raised Until his 
iatei life Swift cannot be credited with so much inteiest m 
the country as to be thought likely to have even brought 
under consideration how best it might be governed, but no 
one so keenly saw the extent ot the mis-government, and no 
clearer light has been thrown on its causes than may be 
found in his casual utteiances from time to time He had 
for the present persuaded himself that his proper task m 
Iieland was to give more strength to the estabhshed church 
and a better provision to its clergy , though it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to say of which class ot Irish residents he 
was even now least tolerant, the colony fiom England or 
the native population John Temple wrote to him from 
Moor Park in June 1706 lo ask his help m some necessary 
arrangements of valuing and leasing on his estates in Armagh, 
’Tis an advantage to you,’ after replying on the points of 
the letter Sy^^ift goes on to say* Hhat land m this kingdom 
^ was never lower than now — I mean where it is far from 
^ Dublm , and therefore, if you have a fair return, you cannot 
^ well be a loser whenever we have Peace Nothing can be 
^ lighter than yorm opinion not to let youi lands at a rack- 
’"Tent, They that hve at your distance from their estates 

* would be undone if they did it, especially in such an un- 
^•^certain country as this. Therefore I should advise you to 
^ let it so easily to your under-tenants, when you renew, that 
^ they may be able to repay you part of your jSne, and then 
*your rent is secuie. If you have thoughts of selhng it, 
^your best way will be to ofifei it among the gentlemen of 
' the neighbouihood that wdl give most, but I hope you will 
^ consider it a httle longer, or else you may be in danger of 

* This letter ("for John Temple, "from Buhhm, 15 June, 1706’) is now 

* Esq, at his house at Moor Park near first prmtedL 
^ Famham in Surrey, England’ dated 
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^ selling you know not what , which will he as bad as buying 
« so I forgot to tell you that np accounts from your tenants 
^ can be relied on. If they paid you but a peppercorn a 
^ yeapj they would be readier to ask abatement than offer to 
" advance It is the univeisal maxim throughout the king- 
' dom I have known them fling up a lease, and the next 
' day give a fine to have it again It has not been known m 
' the memory of man that an lush tenant ever once spoke 
^ truth to his landlord’ 

The close of the lettei, in which he speaks of an invitation 
from Temple, and of a common fiiend, a landed proprietor 
living neai Laiacor whose opinions of Ireland weie said to 
resemble his own, has much personal interest ' I am ex* 
' tremely obliged by your kind invitation to Moor Park, which 
^ no time wiU make me foiget and love less If I love Ireland 
' better than I did, it is because we are nearer related, for I 
' am deeply aUied to its poverty My little revenue is sunk 
‘ two parts m three, and the third in arrear Therefore if I 
‘ come to Moor Park it must be on foot , but then comes 
‘ another difficulty, that I carry double the flesh that you saw 
* about me at London, to which I have no manner of title, 
'having neither pui chased it by luxury noi good humour* 
'I did not think Mr Perceval^ and I had agreed so well 
'in oui opinion of Ireland I beheve it is the only pubhc 
' opinion we agree in , else I should have had more of his 
' company here , for I always loved him very well as a man 
' of very good understanding and humour But whig and 
' tory has spoiled all that was tolerable here, by mixing with 
'pnvate friendship and conversation, and mining both; 
' though it seems to me full as pertinent to quarrel about 
' Copernicus and Ptolomee, as about my Lord Treasurer and 
'Lord Eochester, at least foi any private man, and espe- 

* Tiie chief of the family, also John Perceval, created Baron and Yis- 
known to Swift, who mentions in his count Perceval by the whigs after the- 
JoiitrwXoccamonaldmnersathis house Queen’s death, and ultimately made 
(2Std March. 1710-11, &c ), was Sir Earl of llgmont. 
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" daily m oui i emote scene I am sorry we begin to resemble 1706-S 
^ England only in its defects** About seven years ago frogs 
' were imported Iieie, and thrive very well , and three years An impoi 
^ after, a certain great man brought over whig and toiy 
^ which suit the soil admirably But my papei is at an end 
' befoie I am aware ' He nevertheless found space foi a post- 
sciipt characteristic of him as anything m the letter. ' I was 
' desiied by a person of quality to get him a few cuttings of 
^ the Aiboyse and Burgundy vmes mentioned by Sir W* T 
^ in his Msay oil Qardmtng, because they iipen the easiest 
^ of any Pray be so kmd to order your gardener to send 

* some against the season, and I will direct they shall be sent 
‘ to London, and fiom thence to Chester’ 

He was himself now engaged in planting at Laracoi, not 
indeed Tranche Comte or Burgundy vines, but cherry trees in 
his iivei walk, a giove of hoUies, and quicksets on the flat m 
his garden He was strengthening his river bank agamst 
possible floods, putting in fresh willows, and inci easing the impioMng 
number of his apple trees Erom nature, as well as by early 
association with Temple, he had a hking for such occupation ; 
and a little went a great way with him " Pray keep the 
' garden for me, he wrote to dean Sterne, when changes were 
in hand at the deanery-house dunng his absence in London, 
and it is a real sadness to him when his poor * half dozen of 
' blossoms ’ at Laracor are killed by fiost Spes anm coUapsa 
ruit ! he exclaims, uncertain whether the words are his own 
or Vugil’s, When away m London his thoughts travel con- Love of 
tinually to his garden ^ I should he plaguy busy if I were 
^ at Laracor now,’ he says at the opening of March 1710-11, 

^ cutting down willows, planting others, scounng my canal, 

‘ and every kind of thing.’ The useful activity, the move- 
ment and variety of scene, were the charm to Mm. When 
Addison took him to see Ms sister’s garden at Westminster, 
where her husband was a prebend, he found it to he a 

* dehghtful ’ retreat , ‘ yet I thought it was a sort of monastic 
^ life in those cloisters, and I liked laracor better.’ Never a 
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spring day breaks with sunshine on his London life that he 
does not think of his willows beginning to peep and his 
quicks to bud, and what work he should have upon his hands 
if he were but beside them He is always urging Esther 
Johnson and her fiiend to betake themselves to Turn and 
tell him of his iiver, his banks and groves of holly, his apples, 
and his cheriy tiees ^And now they begin to catch the 
' pikes, and will shoitly the tiouts (a pox on these ministers 0, 
‘ and I would fain know whethei the floods were evei so high 
' as to get over the holly bank of the iiver walk ^ If so, then 
' all my pikes aie gone , but I hope not’ Here was another 
of his summer amusements , and one may still bung vividly 
back the enjoyment he deiived from it, m the years of which 
I am speaking, as one reads, m these London letters to his 
lady fnends, what his injunctions weie that they must do at 
his own return in the summer They were to go and make 
the Eaymonds a visit at Trim, and w^eie to be joined by him 
there, and they were to have ' another eel and trout-fishmg ’ ; 
and then, too, Mrs Johnson on her namesake would ride by 
Laracor, and would see and greet himself in hig' garden in 
his mommg-gown, and they would go up wdth ‘Joe ’ to the 
hill of Biee, and round by Scurlock’s town ‘ 0 lord ! how I 
‘ remember names ^ ’faith it gives me short sighs.’ 

Not for itself, I should add, did he care for Tnm, but only 
for its nearness to Laracor, and for the sake of one or two 
living m it When the vicar asked him to help ‘Joe’s’ 
father to be elected port-reeve, he said he would do anything 
for Joe that he could , but the Tnm people had behaved ill 
in disregaiding advice he had given them, and though he 
wished them their liberty to choose whom they hked he would 
not trouble himself foi them Nor, upon their failure to 
cany the election against the influence of a nejghbouimg 
squire, Tom Ashe,^ the bishop of Cloghei’s bi other, did he 

* Tom was the eldest of the three ‘Wiltsliire,’ winch, had settled m 
brokers Ashe, ^ descended from an Ireland He had an estate of land 
‘anment family of that name in of more than a thousand a year in 
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sciuple to say that he was glad to see the town ^ reduced to 
‘ slavery ’ again . for ^ the pepple were as great rascals as tbe 
^ gentlemen * Joe Beaumont was one of the exceptions 
Engaged in the linen trade, he had put foith some inventions 
recommended by Swift, for one of which a government reward 
was given , but the too common fate of inventors befell him. 
His mgenuities withdiew him fiom the necessary attention to 
jhis business, bankruptcy followed, and, a few yeais aftei Swift 
was made Dean of St Patrick’s, on the eve of a supposed dis- 
covery in mathematics w’’hich had overtaxed his brain, he died 
by his own hand To the last he had Swift’s sympathy, and 
always some kindly allusion * When Turn is mentioned theie 
as commonly a word foi Joe Pressing on Mrs Johnson the 
necessity of country an and exercise, and that she should 
‘ take a good deal of it,’ he asks, " where better than Turn ? 
'Joe will be youi humble servant, Parvisol your slave, and 
' Raymond at your command, foi he piques himself on good 
' manners ’ 

Isaiah Parvisol, an Irishman of Fiench extraction, "was 
Swift’s tithe-agent and steward at Laracor Raymond, as 
already stated, was vicar of Trim He was a commonplace 
worthy man, not provident in money matters, and only 
enabled to repay some advances from Beaumont through a 
windfall that came to his wife t He visited Swift during his 


county Heath I5ric]iols s descnption 
of him IS derived fiom Mi Deane 
Swift, hut may be accepted *He 

* was a fecetious pleasant companion, 
*but the most eternal unwearied 
^pimstei that ever hved He was 

thick and short m his pei*son, being 
‘ not above five feet high at the most, 

* and had something very droll in his 

* appeamnce ’ Nidwls, second edi- 
tion, XIX 185 

* It is J oe to whom there is allusion 
nn the dehghtful veises, * On the 
^httle house by the churchyard of 

* Castleknock * (1709-10) 


* Whoever pleases to inquire 

‘ Why yondei steeple wants a spire, 

* The grey old fellow, poet Joe, 

* The philosophic cause will show/ 

t ‘ I am heartily glad of Eaymond’s 
‘ good fortune, and I wnte this post 
‘ to congratulate him upon it I hope 
‘you will advise him to be a good 
‘ manager, without which the greatest 
‘fortune must run out^ — Swift to 
Walls, 9th November 1708 Unpub- 
lished letter penes me ‘ In money 
‘matters he is the last man I would 
‘depend on.*— /owmaZ, 7th June 
1711 
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great time in London, and by him "was introduced to the 
solicitor-general Sir Eobert Kaymond, who acknowledged 
the family connection claimed by the vicai ^ But, though 
he called on Swift many times oftener than he had the good 
fortune to be seen,* he was giateful when admitted (' drank a 
' pint of ale cost me fivepence and smoked his pipe ’), ovei- 
flowed with pleasure when put among the beefeateis to have 
a good look at the Queen, and was altogethei so easy and 
manageable, that, when he took his way back to Turn, Swift 
was "a little melancholy ’ to part with him, and lemorseful 
for having seen him so seldom He has kind words for his 
wife also, though a grudge at her excess of motheily quali- 
ties, and not the highest opinion of her conversational powers 

* Will Mrs Raymond never have done lying-iu ^ ’ is moie than 
once his whimsical question , and when he wants to describe 
the fall of a celebrated Toast from tbe bnlhancy of London 
to tbe dulness of Lynn, only fancy, be says, * Poor creature * 
‘ It IS just such a change as if Pdfr (himself) should be ban- 

* ished from Ppt (Esther Johnson), and condemned to con- 
' verse with Mrs Raymond ’ Even the vicar’s grommar does 
not always escape , for when he has written to Mrs Johnson 
so that he cannot read his own hand, he consoles himself with 
^ I’ll mend my hand if oo please but you are more used to 
^ it w I, as Mr Raymond says ’ f 

Out of Tnm, but in the Laracor neighbourhood. Swift’s 
principal friends weie Mr and Mrs Perceval, John Temple’s 
acquamtance, Mr and Mrs Garret Wesley (the latter a 
daughter of Sir Dudley Colley), for both of whom he had such 
regard, that very often, when Mrs Wesley was ill in London 
durmg Anne’s last ministry, he would leave the great tables 
to go and read prayeis to her| , Sir Arthur Langford, a friendly 
farmer named Johnny Claik , and his curate Mi. Warburton, 

* Jmrml, llth Decemter 1710, ‘was I heartily pray for Ler health, 
10th Jaamry 1710-11 * out of the entire love I bear to hei 

t 7th January 1712-13 ‘worthy husband.’ — 4th 

t *Bhe IS much better than she March 1712-3 
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wjio did not lesign to marry a second wife, ' Mrs Melthiop of 1706-8 
" my parish/ until foui years after Swift was dean Altogether, 

■with ’Sqniie Jones ^ and othei scoundrels,’ the congiegation at 
its most populous time musteied undei a score ‘ I am this 
" minute Tery busy/ he writes to dean Sterne before setting out 
for London in 1710, "being to preach to-day before an audience 
" of at least fifteen people, most of them gentle and all simple ’ 

It can hardly be said that he stmted his preaching m giving 
alternate Sundays with his curate to this audience of fifteen, 

" Pray let the ladies continue to be pait of the Club,’ he had Dublm 
written fiom London to Archdeacon Walls two yeais earlier, 

" and remember my Saturday dinner against I letum it was 
" a cunmng choice that of Satuiday, for Mis Walls lemem- 
" bered that two Saturdays in four I was at Laiacor ’ ^ The 
club, of which the day was altered theieon to Piiday, takes 
us back from Laiacoi to Dublin its principal members, who 
dmed or supped and played cards at each othei ’s houses, 
during the autumn and winter evenings, being the Walls 
family , a worthy Dublin alderman Stoyte, afterwards lord its mem,- 
mayor, his wife, and his daughter Oatheime, gieat favourites 
with Swift , Mrs Johnson and Mrs Dmgley ; the Dublin 
postmaster Manley, and his wife , dean Sterne , and himself. 

It largely contributed to Esther Johnson’s enjoyment during 
his longest sepaiation from her, it survived many vicissi- 
tudes , and it found mention, among gravei things, m a letter 
from Swift to Walls m the autumn of 1713, when he had 
returned to London to complete that famous and eminently 
religious compromise by which one member of the club had 
been made a bishop that another might be made a dean. 

" Our Club is sadly broke ^ The ladies tell me they are going 
* to hve at Trim. The bishop ’ whilome dean " at Dromore, 

" I ’ now the dean " here ; and none but you and Stoytes left, 

" Oui goody Walls, my gossip, will die of the spleen . , . My 
"service to the Alderman, and Goody, and Catherine, and 

* Swift ta ‘TkeEeverendMr ArcA- ‘Street, Dablm, Ireland.* Unpub- 

‘ deacon Walls at his house in Cavan hshed letter jpcjies ine. 
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‘Ml Manley and lady’*^ The club nevertheless did not 
finally break until Esthei Johnson passed away 

Walls, a Dublin clergyman who held the rectory of 
Castle Knock neai Turn, cieated archdeacon in the summer 
of 1708, had been intimate with the Vicai of Laracor for 
some yeais, and long aftei the vicar became dean of St 
Patrick’s continued to be a gieat poster in his affairs He 
IS the hero of a charming httle poem which is like a 
page out of a poetical Owlhver, wheie Swift desciibes 
his countiy rectoiy as composed only of bits of wall, loof, 
and weathercock blown down fiom his church steeple by 
a western bieeze , the walls in tumbhng getting a knock, 
and the steeple a shock ‘ Fiom whence the neighbouring 
‘ faimer calls The steeple Knock , the vicai Walls.’ t But 
m Dublm he had a more commodious dwelling, which 
was a second home to Esther Johnson , and though Swift’s 
humorous objection to Mrs Eaymond applied equally to Mrs. 
Walls, her kindness to his dearest friend ensured her his 
regard Already he was sponsor to one of her chiidien when 
he was asked to stand again, but he piotested h^ would not 
be ‘godfather to Goody that bout,’ and he hoped she’d have 
no moie Nevertheless ‘gossip Doll ’ succeeded in obtaining 


Swift to ‘The Rev hlr Aroh- 
‘ deacon Walls at his house over 
*agamst the hospital m Queen Stieet 
‘Dublin, 7th September 1713 ’ Un- 
published lettei penes me 
t The dnft ot the poem is a de- 
lightful exaggeration of the minute- 
ness of the house, into which never- 
theless 

* Tbe vicar once a week creeps m, 

* Sits with his knees up to his chin , 

‘ Here cons his notes and takes a whet, 

* Till the small ragged flock is met * 

Hothmg wiU persuade people that 
It can he a house Horsemen nde 
over it' crows and blackbirds are 
taken in by it Swift’s curate hkens 
it to ‘a pigeon-house or oven, To bake 


‘ one loaf, or keep one dove m ’ 

‘ Then Hrs Johnson gave hei verdict 

* And every one was pleased that heard it , 
‘ All that you make this stir about 

‘ Is but a still which wants a spout * 

But matters aie brought to a crisis by 
one of the children of Doctor Ray- 
mond 

* The doctor’s family came by, 

‘And httle Miss began to cry, 

‘ Give me that house m my own hand ! 

‘ Then Madam bade the chariot stand, 

* Call'd to the clerk, m manner mild, 

* Pray reach that thing here, to the child : 
‘ That thing, I mean, among the kale, 

‘ And here s to buy a pot of ale 

* The clerk sard to her in a heat, 

‘ What » sell my master’s countacy-seat, 

‘ Where he comes every week from town 
‘ Why, he wouldn't sell it for a crown.* 
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his consent twice moie , and by his influence her ‘ son Jacky' 1706 8 
was painted by his and Pope*s friend Jeivas Her husband 
he called ‘ a reasoning coxcomb/ which only meant howevei 
that the archdeacon, though not a man of note in any lespect, 
was apt to go his own way, relying much upon himself, and, 
excepting that stinginess is sometimes hinted, and too much 
deference to his wife, we hear of no other objection His 
five days’ visit to London, while Swift was all powerful there, 
gives lathei a favourable impression of him He took no gown 
or professional equipment, rode from Chester to London on Visit of 
horseback, lodged with his horse in Aldersgate Street, and trLoSon? 
intruded only once on his celebrated friend , who was there- 
by piqued into saying that he had no more curiosity than a 
cow*, that his wife would not let him stay m London longer, 
and that all he did there was to buy hei a silk gown and 
himself a hat, and go with Lilly Ashe once to the play 

Lilly Ashe^ was one of three brothers, the Bishop of Brotliei-s 
Clogher, Tom Ashe, and himself, who with Swift, Bishop 
Lloyd of Killala, and Sir Andiew Fountaine, now passed a 
gieat many pleasant nights with Steine at the deaneiy of 
St. Patrick s Fountaine had come over to Lublin with Su Andiew 
Lord Pembroke, as usher of the black rod m the new Ante,i 6 d, 
viceroy’s court , and Swift, who at this time first knew him, 
told Sterne the following year that he had left him in London 
declanng he should nevei be satisfied till he was happy again 
in the little 100m at Dublm at the expense of the dean’s 
wine and convex sation The dean’s claim to Swift’s liking 
was the same as that of Walls, and at this time only second 
to his, no other houses being opened so familiarly to Esther 
Johnson, and her great fAend would often plague her to 
reveal her favourite, the tall brown archdeacon or the black 
little dean ^ In that competition it was Sterne’s disadvan- Dean 
tage to be unmarned, considerable eagerness in looking after 

* Tom Ashe has been referred to and Pamel (the poet) succeeded him 
Dilly (Dillon) was Yicar of Fmglas in it m 1T18 There will be other 
# He had held the Imug since 1694, notices of him 
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1706-8 his own mteiest is also often objected to him, noi is he to 
J Et 89-41 credit for any special ability , but it was something to 

have an agreeable house, a well furnished library, and a 
liberal table, ^ and, though Swift quarrelled with him later, 
they had now much intercourse The hospitable owner of good 
bits, good books, and good buildings, Swift calls him , adding, 
vath allusion to a much dearei friend, that those were "thiee 
Bistopot ^b's’ that the Bishop of Cloghei would envy him for The 
Qogliei another of Mrs Johnson’s kindest allies, and for 

his own sake had inspired the strongest regard in Swift It 
began m the old college days in 1682, when St Geoige Ashe 
was tutor to Jonathan, audit continued uninteiruptedly until 
the close of Ashe’s life in 1717 Swift told Lord Halifax in 1709 
that it was ' only the bishop and perhaps one or two more 
'that lendered Ireland tolerable to him / and in the same 
year he heard from Addison with what warmth of expression 
the bishop spoke of him, and reciprocated his esteem. Four 
* years later they both stood with Addison behind the scenes 
at Drury Lane to witness the rehearsal of the tragedy of 
Cato. 

Iilings They would not hke each other less for a weakness shared 
in common. The bishop and both his brothers weie notorious 
As far back as the Tisdall letters, Sivift sent 
a message to Esther Johnson that she, in this as in all else 
his pupil, was to forbear punmng after the Fmglas rate when 
Dilly was at home , t and it may be doubtful if the Ashe 
family took it first fiom him, or he fiom them as far back as 

* ^ The Bean of St Patrick’s lives ‘ dei,’ Swift adds, ' she could he so 
^ better than any man of qnahty I ' wicked as to let the first word she 
* know,’ wrote Swift to Sterne in ® could speak, after choking, he a pun, 
1710 ' The worst dinner I ever saw ' I difiei from you , and believe the 

‘at the Bean’s was better,* he said ‘pun was just coming up, hut met 
of a dinner with Sir Thomas Mansell, ' with the crumbs, and so, straggling 
who was enormously rich with a ' for the wall, could neither of tihem 
stingy wife Mansell was afterwards ‘get by, and at last came both out 
one of the famous ‘ twelve ’ ‘ together * —To Tisdall, 3rd February 

f ’Squire Tom lived not far away 1703-4, 
from has brother at Fmglas ‘I won- • 
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even bis college days But, at the time uadei description, no one 1706-8 
came near to Swift either in making puns himself 01 infecting 
others with a frenzy foi it High or low, every one punned that a new 
came within reach of him, and at the castle;underhis influence, 
the disorder so raged for a while, that a language constiucted 
chiefly of puns was invented, and called the Castilian. 

The new lord lieutenant. Lord Pembroke, occupied Eariof 
woithily the viceiegal seat He had served the highest 
ofldces at home, was first plenipotentiary at the peace of 
Byswick, and, concurrently with his present appointment, 
still held that of piesident of the council in England. But 
he was more than all this He was a man of independent 
conduct and capable of a great geneiosity, had been displaced 
from the lieutenancy of Wiltshiie for fidelity and spirit in 
the Monmouth rebellion , m the stiife of parties smce, had 
been so temperate as to win consideration from all, and, 
under any other than the prevailing system, might have left 
his mark on Iieland He took with him George Dodington gecretaiy 
as Secretary, whom Swift characterized as not disposed to 
give threepence to save from the gallows all the established 
clergy in Tfoth kingdoms, but m this theie was stiong 
colourmg from his own church views The utmost reproach 
against Pembioke himself was that his mind too leadily 
took impress from strongei minds, and that there was a 
want of fixity in his opinions , but of the many who veered, 
as he did, between toiy and whig, there weie few so 
little overiuled by factious or unworthy motive. Hot horn 
to the eaildom, he had leceived the advantage of a youngei 
brothel’s education, and was a man of books ^ and tiavel , 
had hi ought from Italy the noble antique sculptures that An eail’s 
are still the piide of Wilton , and justly was it set down by 
Swift as ' a veiy gieat mark of honour and distinction ’ con- 
ferred upon an Englishman, when, during Anne’s last 
ministry, Pembioke was elected into the French Academy 

* When Swift first went to visit * some cunous hooks ’ — Joitriial^ 5th 
Pembroke m England * it was to see March 1712-3 
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A yet gieater honour had nevertheless been his, when, soon? 
after the Revolution, Locke inscribed to him his Treatise on 
ike Hitman Understanding in gratitude for kind offices in 
evil times Swift and he had taken mightily to each other 
Attending to pay his respects, Doctor Delany i elates, the 
Vicar of Laracor found the Viceroy listening to a lecture from 
a learned physician on the qualities of bees, which in every 
other sentence he called a commonwealth or a nation 'Yes,’ 
intei posed Swift, ' no doubt, and very ancient Moses num- 
' bers the Hivites among the nations Joshua was appointed 
' to conquei ’ Pembroke was dehghtecl, and punning became 
his great enjoyment after that day 
It was Swift’s remark later that he first hit Lord Pembroke 
with a pun , and the blow hit wider than the laugh it raised 
Noi was it, at the worst, a missile with any harm in it The 
pun is not a high kind of humoui, because it is a thing 
that can be made by almost anybody , and of course, on 
the viceroy’s taste becoming known, everybody about him 
took to the manufacture But the best things in even this 
kind of wit lemam notwithstanding the property of only 
the best intellects, and theie is also a sort of them so 
execrably bad, so far above ordinaiy intellects in the ex- 
tent and degree of atrocity, as to claim rank on that very 
giound These, and indeed the art or habit generally 
when taken up by superior men, are among those con- 
descensions of the great which will always be attractive, 
and low as the intellectual achievement is, a pun is mostly 
tolerated, and very larely fails to amuse. Best and worst 
have contended foi the palm of laughter, and Swift was 
unapproached in both^ In the two extremes of witty 


So "was Charles Lamb , a man of 
most delicate genius, who had also 
Swift’s habit of saying, without a 
thought of nreveience, the most 
startling things. I once heard him 
express a wish that his last breath 
might be drawn through a pipe and 


exhaled in a pun He had then given 
up tobacco, but would go where 
smokers were, to enjoy — 

* its bye places 

‘ And the suburbs of its graces, 

‘ And m its borders take dehght, 

* An unconquer^d Canaamte,* 
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meaning and extiavagant absuidity the best that have been 170C-8 

pieseived are his "A fellow hard by pictends to cure agues, 

‘ and has set out a sign, and spells it egoes How does that 

‘ fellow pietend to cine ague^. said a gentleman obsei vmg it 

" with me I did not know, I said , but I was sure it was not 

" by a spell ’ An admiiable pun " I will tell you/ he says 

in another letter, ‘ a good thing I said to my Lord Cartel et 

'So, says he, my Loid (blank) came up to me and asked me 

'&c No, said I, my Loid (blank) never did, nor evei can 25tiil)ec 

^ come np to you We all pun here sometimes’ Then 

follo\vs an atiocity by Pi 101 ‘Lord Carteret set down Prioi l7io~ii 

' the other day in his chariot, and Prioi thanked him for his 

'charioty That was fit for Lilly I do not remembei to 

‘ have heard one good one from the mmistiy, which is leally 

' a shame ’ A supei -eminently good one by himself belongs 

to the days when Caiteiet -was viceroy At one of the castle 

entertainments, a lady, whisking about her mantle, swept 

down with a crash a Ciemona fiddle , and Swift, w^ho w’as by, DcUns’s 
± 1 ’XT 1 Obscjici 

repeated 1 ngil s line— 213. 

Mantua ml miserce nimium vicxna Cieinona3 ’ ’ 

Such specimens of the Castilian language as I now add to 
these will not be thought so good , but as they have not 
been pimted, and aie all that remains m this form of so 
peculiar a speech, they will be worth preserving I found 
them in Swift’s handwriting, entitled by him Dialogues in 

* The reader mubt be warned God's Seienge cLqaimt Puimingy m 
against the many alleged piodnctions which he shows the miserable fates of 
of Swift 111 this form of wit, with persons addicted to the crying sin. 
ivhieh he had nothing whatever to One may be quoted for sample of the 
do, and of which not a few ha^o rest ‘ George Simmons, shoemaker, 
foimd their way into ins collected ‘at Tnmstile, in Holbom, was so 
WTritings by the caielessne&s of his ‘given to this custom, and did it 
editois Any thing m the shape of a * wnth so much success, that his neigh- 
pun or an indefcency it was long the 'boms ga-ie out he was a wut Which 
fashion to father on him without tlie ‘repoit coming among his creditois 
least regal d to either truth 01 proba- ‘nobody would trust him, so that he 
bility Almost the only genuine piece ‘is now a bankrupt, and his family* 
connected wnth this subject is his ‘ m a miserable condition ’ 

VOIi, I 


o 
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Cilstilum, among the manusciipts at the seat of Sir Andrew 
Fountaine * The leader is to imagine Lord Pembroke at the 
Castle and around him the three members of the Ashe family, 
the Bishop, Tom, and Lilly, two doctois named Howaid and 
Molyneux, Su Andiew Fountame, and Swift Lord Lieut 
‘Doctor Swift, you know Gemelli says’ — ^Tom Ashe (inter- 
rupting quick) ‘ Jemmie Lee,t my lord, Jemmy Lee, I know 
‘him veiy well, a very honest gentleman’ Dr Howard 
‘ My lord, theie is a gieat dispute in town, whether this pai- 
‘ liament will be dissolved by your excellency or only pio- 
loguecl ’ Lord Lieut ‘ Doctoi Swift, I did not see you at 
‘tiie society last meeting’ Dr Howard. ‘My lord, your 
‘ excellency, I hope, is pleased with then proceedings this 
‘ session ’ Lord Lieut ‘ Doctor Swift, won’t you take an- 
‘ other cup of coffee ^ ^ An amusing hint is thus given of the 
degree of attention his excellency was disposed to bestow 
upon that most surpiising of all constituted things, an Irish 
parliament of those days The subject is resumed in Casti- 
lian. Tom Ashe ‘ Pray, Dr Howard, which is the way to 
‘dissolve a parliament^ Should it be done in vmegar or 
‘aquafortis But a moie pertinent question is put by his 
bi other Bishop of Clogher ‘ My loid, has your excellency 
‘ considered whence comes the common saying among us of 
‘tag, lag, and bobtail^’ Lord Lieut ‘No, but now on 
‘ the sudden I should think it weie a description of the three 
‘ ways that beggais order their diess Tag — that is, when 
‘ then rents are sewn, tackt, or pinn’d together Rag — ^that 
‘ IS, when they hang down m tatteis Bobtail — that is, when 
‘ the lags aie torn off, and daggle in the dut ’ Sir Aiiidrew 


^ For other examples of Castilian, 
m letters, also found at Harfoid, see 
235, 261 

t Jemmy Leigh and Tom Leigh 
were friends who played caidswith 
Mrs Johnson, and visited Swift in 
London during his famous time there 
‘ TeE Jemmy Leigh that his boy tliat 


‘ robbed him now appears about th 
‘ town ’ 5 March 1711-12 I saw 
‘Tom Leigh in town once, 9 Oct 
‘1712’ See also Jou7nalf 23 Dec 
1712 , 9 Jan 1712-13, &c &c And 
particulaily 16 Maich 1711-12 , 30 
Dec 1712, and 20 Jan 1712-3. 
Tom was not popular with Swift 
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Fountaine ' Pozzzitively ’tis so, my lord bishop’ Bishop 
OF Cloghee ^Be assuied^it is, Sir Andiew. But pi ay, my 
' lord, whence comes the way of calhng a man fellow, when 
' we have a mind to abuse him as base fellow, pitiful fellow 
I believe it may be a coriuption of the French woid filou ’ 
Loed Lieut ‘ It may be so, my lord, or it might be fiom 
'the word felo, which signifies all sorts of logues, and was 
' formerly more used in common speech than now Hcwevei 
^ your lordship’s may be the tiuer one ’ Bishop op Cloghee 
' Oh, my loid, youi excellency’s is much more natui'al ’ Tag, 
lag, and bobtail, fellow and logue, aie the associations biought 
up by mention of the lush parliament 

Meanwhile Di Molyneux has launched into a learned 
aigument against Di Swift’s continued acceptance of the 
cups of coffee handed to him, foi which he suggests a moie 
wholesome prepaiation Be Molyneux ' My lord, I do not 
' think coffee so piopei to help those who aie tioubled with 
^ a lacochymia, or dyspepsia, as the concha of testaceary fishes 
'pulverized I mean not only those to which nature has 
'denied motion, but all that move in aimatuia articulata, 

' and are crustaceous, as the astacus major and minor Which 
' latter I take to be the crayfish, and both aie ifiideed but a 
' species of the cancel mannus In all which the chelm or 
^acetabula, that is, the extremity of the foiceps (improperly 
'called crab’s eyes), leduced to powdei, Paiacelsus recom- 
^ mends as a noble alcali ’ De Howaed ' Chalk or powdered 
' egg shells are full as good.’ Tom Ashe ' Doctor, what do 
^ you think of powdered beef ^ ’ Be Howaed ' Mi Ashe, if 
' I had an engine to shut your mouth I should value it moie 
^ than that we make use of to stretch open the mouths of 
' our patients ’ SiE Andeew Fountaine ' The doctor says 
' that, I suppose, by way of os-tentation ’ Be Howaed 
' Well but, os a why os, aye, Oh oysters ’ As for oysterb, 
' my lord, Phny seems to prefer those of Brundusmm , Martial 
'thinks the best come from the Lacus Lucnnus, and the 
'British oysteis weie much celebrated by others I find 
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THE LIFE OE JOXATHAX SWIFT [Book IV 

'in slioit, my loid, that the ancients differ yeiy much, and 
'aie divided m then opinions ahput oysteis’ Loud Lieut. 

' Sir Andie w, do not some aiithois call that an ostia-schism? '' 
Dn Howakd ' Oysteis, why a yes, I think oui best oysters 
' come from Colchestei , my Lord Eivers as I take it, has for 
' one of his titles Lord Colchestei He is not Earl of Eivers * 
' he IS only Eail Eiveis His name is Savage , the seat of the 
^familj IS called Eock Savage in Cheslnie, as Sir William 

Dugdale takes notice ’Tis a noble family, my lord, a very 
' noble family ' Dilly Ashe ' Piay, my loid, what town im 
'England is that vlieie the people may afford to keep the 
'best files, and the loid is best able to put them out ' SiE 
Andeew Fountaine ' ’Tis Newcastle, I suppose , because 
' theie are the most coals, and the Duke of Newcastle is very 
' iich, and rich folks can do anything, and so they can put 
' out fires ’ Dilly Ashe ' No, ’tis Cole-chester, and the loid 
' is Loid Eivers ’ De Molyneux ' Ay, but, Mr Ashe, theie 
' are no coals at Colchestei, you should have named a place* 
' famous for coals ' Tom Ashe ' Pray, Doctor, when 

' a cat talcs a ccfne what does she design to with it ^ 
Dilly Ashe 'Well a But if puss weie tyed to a 
' post, how V ould she be useful m a library^’ De Moly- 
KEUX ' Why to sciatch those that came to steal the books. 
Dilly Ashe ' What, and be tied to a post , no, no, she 
'■would be useful as a cat-a-log’ Bishop of Clogher 
(whispeung Doctor Swift) 'There’s another Catherine, to 
' make iij) my set Mis Catherine Logg, Kattylog ’ 

But more than enough of what we may hardly call exqui- 
site fooling "" The bishop’s whisper to Swuft takes us back 
to the club of Walls’ and Stoytes’, of which Mis Catherine* 
was a membei , and an unpublished letter of Swift’s to Walls, 

* One or o speLimeiis of Castilian Mi Beane Swift, wbo fiist pnbhslied 
w ill be found also m the pi mtedwoilvs it, says was given by Sir Andrew 
Among letteis addressed to Loid Fern- Fonntame to Doctor Monsey, fiom 
bwko One of tbem contains * Tbe whom be leceived it Miscell (1765>* 
* Dying Speech of Tom Asbe/ wbicb u 889 
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a few months latei, not only bungs back the bishop’s pun, i;oo s 
but will fitly finish the sketch of the punning ciicle, by again 
showing Swift at his best and worst in that form of facetious- Swift to 
ness ' I have leceived your three letteis, though I have not 
‘ had the manneis to answer any of them sooner By maimeis S* 

‘ we here mean leisure, but you Iii&h folks must have things 
' explained to you . I am glad the punnuig trade goes 
^ on Sir Andrew Fountaine has been at his conntiy-house 
' tins fortnight . * Pray, is your Doiothy, as you call hei, 

‘ any kin to Di Thindoll,* (jon know h is no letter) 

She should have call’d it Mrs Catheiine Logg, not Eatty 
^ Log . that leaves nothing to guess Tell hei a pun ot mine, 

* I saw a fellow about a week ago hawking in the court of 
requests with a parrot upon his fist to sell Yesteiday I 
^ met him again, and said to him How now, fiiend, I see 
that parrot sticks upon your hand still — When you had 
‘done with the dean’s books, I beheve you veic \eiy glad 
‘of your liber-ty Youi cat-alogue puts me in mmd of 
‘ another pun I made ’tother day A gentleman was mightily 
‘ afiaid of a cat I told him it was a sign he was pus-ilam- 
‘ mous And, Lady Berkeley talking to her cat, my lord Piinniag at 
‘ said she was very impertinent , hut I defended her, and je/s. ^ 

‘ said I thought her ladyship spoke veiy much to the poor- 
^ pus — ^Do you call Dorothy’s puns a spurious race because 
they turn your stomach ^ If you do not like them, let the 
^ race be to the Swift, and I am content to fathei them all, 

‘ as you direct me — Tell her I thought she had been a New- 
‘ maB,3: but I find she is the old woman still I give no 
‘ seivice to her because I WTite this to you both.’§ Another 

* Swift was at tins time wilting reply by asking liim, ^ K that yoni 
his Xotes on Tindai ‘ own hare or a wig ? ’ 

t The probable doubt and puzzle- ^ Mrs Wallses maiden name was 
ment of the panot-seller may here- Newman- 

after pair off with, the effect of Swift's § From the oiigmal pc/ics me* 
famous question when he met a ‘London, 22 January 1707-8 For 
countryman carrying a hare, and ' the Ber Hr Walls at his house m 
struck him dumb with inability to * Cavan Street, Dublin, Ireland,' 
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unpublished letter of some months latei date ^Mnds up with 
humble seivice to his ^ punmng spouse The Dean of St 
‘ Patiick’s lepeats strange ones aftei her and the other 
' ladies They wash their hands of it, but how clean I can* 
not tell Let them look to that ’ 

Some view of Esther Johnson among these fiiends will 
complete for the present the Lish scenes How she faied 
among them in Swift’s absence, and what her general 
ways of life and lecreation weie, will tell us also, with moie 
or less vividness, his ordinary relations to her, and what 
remains to be said of his manner of existence in Ireland 
during the }ears I am describing , when troubles spaied him, 
and his gia\e employments left him leisure The authority 
will be his own It will be that wondeiful Journal already 
often quoted, that unrivalled pictuie of the time, in which 
he set down day by day the incidents of three momentous 
years , which leceived every hope, feai, oi fancy in its un- 
diess as it rose to him , which was written for one personas 
private pleasure, and has had indestructible attractiveness 
foi eveiy one since , which has no parallel m litei ature for 
the histone impoitance of the men and the events that move- 
along its pages, or the homely vividness of the language that 
desciibes them , %!.nd of which the loves and hates, the joys 
and giiefs, the expectations and disappointments, the gieat 
and little in closest neighbouihood, the alternating tender* 
ness and bitterness, and above all the sense and nonsense m 
maivellous mixtuie and profusion, remain a peifect micro* 
cosm of human life Charles Fox had a theory that Swift 
must have been a good-natured man, for an ill-natured one* 
never could have written so much designed absurdity as he 
did , but no one would have made this a question, who was 
well acquainted ‘with his private life What is over and 
over again remarked by himself was undoubtedly true, that 
he had a spirit naturally cheerful, and that spleen was a 
disease he was not bom to 

What shall be oui first picture ^ ^ Go to bed and sleep 
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‘ sirrahs, that you may rise to-morrow, and walk to Donny- 
‘ brook, and lose your money with Stoyte and the Dean , do 
* so, deal little logues, and drink Pdfr s health 0, pray, do 
"not you dunk Pdfi's health sometimes -with your Deans, 
" and your Stoytes, and your Walls, and your Manleys, 
" find your evexybodies, piay now ^ I drink MD"s to myself 
"a hundred thousand times.’ A little latei m the same 
lettei come additional touches " So, go to your Deane’s, and 
" roast his oranges, and lose your money , do so, you saucy 
" slut Ppt, you lost three shillings and fourpence the other 
" night at Stoyte’s, yes, you did, and Pdfi stood in a corner, 
" and saw you all the while, and then stole away ’ When he 
IS not watching from a corner, he may himself be taking 
part in the game " An insipid soit of day , I hope MD had 
" a better with the Dean, the Bishop, or Mrs Walls Why, 
"the reason you lost four and eightpence last night but one 
" at Manley’s was because you played bad games I took 
" notice of six that you had ten to one against you. Would 
"any but a mad lady go out twice upon manilio, basto, 
" and two .small diamonds ^ Then, in that game of spades, 
"you blimdeied when you had ten ace I nevei saw the 
" hke of you And now you are in a huff because I tell you 
"this Well, here is two and eightpence halfpenny towards 
"youi loss’ Or follow, on another occasion, w^hen they 
haye gone with Walls to the Dean’s and he has warned her 
not to play small games when she is losing " You will be 
" imned by maniiio, basto, the queen, and two small trumps 
" inied I confess it is a good hand agamst the player ; but 
"then theie are spadilio, punto, the king, strong trumps 
" against you, which, with one trump more, are three tricks 
" ten ace For, suppose you play your mamho — ^ 

And what does her fnend and duenna do all the time ? 
" Pool Dingley fretted to see Ppt lose that four and eleven- 
" pence ’totfaer night ’ Dingley is always at hand for a back- 
ground to set off the picture " How does Ppt look, Madam 
" Dingley ? Pietty well ^ a handsome young woman still ^ 
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^ Will slie pass m a ciowd^ Will she make a figure in a 

countiy chuich^’ Answeimg, sympathising, helping, Dingley 
IS the resource in difficulties "Can Dingley play at ombie 
" yet ^ Enough to hode the caids while Ppt steps into next 
" loom ^ ' If Ppt cannot write, she dictates to Dingley , if too ill 
to read, Dingley reads to her, foi 'she is a naughty healthy 
" girl and may drudge foi both ’ They aie gone to Wexfoid 
together to drink the w^ateis, and poor Ppt is fiettiug at the 
place, the 'company, the diveisions, the victuals, the wants, 
the vexations , but the active Dingley is sending all over the 
town foi a little paisley to a boiled chicken, " and it is not to 
" be had, the buttei is stark naught, except an old English- 
" woman’s, and it is such a favour to get a pound from hei 
" now and then ’ Oi suppose them at dinner at home, with 
their loin of mutton and half a pint of wine, and the mutton 
underdone, and "pooi Ppt cannot eat, poor dear logue ’ well, 
then, "Dingley is so vexed but wee’ll dine at Stoyte’s to- 
" morrow ’ 

Or take Mrs Johnson earlier than at dinnei or cards On 
a winter moining with a visitor, for example "^.Staiving, 
"starving, uth, uth, uth, uth, uth Don’t you lemembei I 
"used to come into your chamber and turn Ppt out of her 
" chair, and rake up the fiie on a cold morning, and cry uth, 
"uth, uth,’ Or suppose it to be a Sunday moinmg "Ppt 
"will be peeping out of her room at Mis de Caudie’s’ (her 
lodgings) " down upon the folks as they come fiom chuich 
"And theie comes Mis Proby, and that’s my lady Southwell, 
" and theie’s my lady Betty Eoclifort Or yet eaiher on a 
week day. "Ppt is just now showing a white leg, and put- 
" ting it into the slipper "" Present my service to hei, and 
"""tell hei I am engaged to the Dean, and desue she ivili 
" ""come too , or, Dingley, can’t you wiite a note^” That is 

* Journal of the 22nd Jannajy and note-hoohs as eaily as 1702, and were 
iSsSth March 1711 Es^planation will afteiw aids used m his journals See 
liemfkr be gi\en of the Ppts, MB’s, Book TI (Appendix), § n. 

and ?dfi*s, which appear m Swift’s 
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"Ppt’s morning dialogue, no, morning speech I mean Moiiow, 1706 8 
^ surahs, and let me use as well as you , hut I piomise joii 
^ Walls can’t dine with the Dean to-day, for she is to he at 
"‘Mis Piohy’s just aftei dinner, and to go with GracySpencei 
to the shops to buy a yaid of muslin, and a silvei lace foi an 
' undei petticoat ’ A couple of days hefoie this we are shown 
her wallung in Dublin stieets , it having come into his head 
to lemmd hei, m the same letter, that from the very time 
she fiist went to Ireland he had been always plymg hei to 
^udl and read ‘I wish Ppt walked half as much as Pdfi 
If I was with you, I’d make you walk I would walk behind A Ko-vem- 
^ or before you, and you should have masks on, and be tucked 
up like anything And Ppt is naturally a stout w\alkei, 

^and caiiies hei self film, methmks I see hei stiut, and step 
'clevei over a kennel And Dmgley would do well enough 
•^if her petticoats were pinned up, but she is so embi oiled 
"and so feaiful, and Ppt scolds, and Dmgley stumbles, and is 
so daggled Have yon got the whalebone petticoats among The hoop. 

" you yet 1 I hate them A woman here may hide a 
■" moderate gallant undei them P&haw ^ what’s all this I’m 
" saying ^ Methmks I am talking to Ppt face to face Is 
he not audibly talking still, and do not we see again, vividly 
;as himself, what had passed befoie his eyes so often ^ 

There is a iide in June, too, as fiesh as the Novembei Andem 
walk, and claiming a place beside it She had told him at 
“the time that she was riding every day, and it inteiTupted 
her writing soniew^hat , on which his comment is that if she 
"rid’ every day foi a twelvemonth she would be still beitei 
^nd better, "0 lord, how hasty we aie, Ppt can’t stay 
^writing and writing, she must wiite and go a cockhoise, 

"pray now. Well, but the hoises aie not come to the dooi , Going out. 
" the fellow can’t find the biidle , your stirrup is bioken > 

^ where didj^ou put the w’-hips, Dmgley ? Marg’et,t where 
"have you laid Mrs Johnson’s iiband to tie about her^ 

* Journal of 4tli, aud lOtli t Hrs Marg ot (Margaret) was iMrs. 
of Hovemljer 3711 Johnson’s maid. 
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' Ruiicli me my mask ’’ Sup up this befoie you go So, 
' so, a gallop, a gallop " Sit fast, sin ah, and don’t ride hard 
' “ upon the stones ” Well, now Ppt is gone, tell me, Dmgley, 

' IS she a good girl ^ and what news is that you are to tell 
^ me ^ ’ She gives him all the news, and in due time Esther 
letuintj *0, Madam Ppt, welcome hornet was it pleasant 
' riding ^ did your horse stumble ^ how often did the man 
‘light to settle your stiriup? ride nine miles’ ’faith you 
" liave galloped indeed t’ 'Ah, that iiding to Laracoi gives 
‘ me short sighs as well as you All the days I have passed 
'heie ha\e been diit to those’* More than once had he 
told hei that his journeys to Laiacoi did him more good 
than all the ministiies for twenty years Not that he was 
unhappy among his great fiiends, but that things were taste- 
less to him for not being where he would be No such cooler 
of making court as the want of health , and in England he 
had not the opportunities he had in Ireland of preserving 
his health by riding, which now she so wisely did Thus are 
his own ways shown by hers, and illustrations borrowed fiom 
his journal sei ve for both ^ 

When he lays injunction on her that she is to get some- 
body to come and play shuttlecock if she cannot walk or 
ride, he tells her he hopes soon himself to join hei in the 
game He lebukes her for being too fond of china, but 
admits that he once took a fancy of lesolvmg to go mad for 
it himself, and confesses to an itching of his fingeis at a 
bookstall just as heis do in a china shop When he wishes 
hei d happy new year on the 25th of March, the then statu- 
toiy beginning of the year, he tells her that now slie must 
lea\e off cards and put out her fire, it being his intention, on 
the 1st of Apnl, cold or not cold, to put out his The same 
lettei that he hopes will find her peaceably in Pdfr’s lodging, 
or riding little Johnson at Trim, intimates his own resolve 
to turn hei out at Christmas, when he shall either have done 


* Journal^ 30 June 1711 , and same of tbe IStli November 1711 
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Ills business, or found it not to be done Having occasion to 
remind bei that be bad passed. his last Michaelmas at Laiacor, 
with tins is coupled an expiess intention to eat his next 
Michaelmas goose in his goose’s lodgings When be wishes 
her to have a merry Lent, she may infei that he does not 
mean himself to pass a gloomy one, for he adds that he hates 
diffeient diets, and furmity and butter, and herb porndge, 
and sour devout faces of people who only put on leligion foi 
seven weeks When he tells hei that he had made a ^ good ’ 
pun to the lord keeper which Prior swore w^as the worst he 
had ever heard, he adds the cbaractenstic admission that he 
said he thought so too, but at the same time thought it was 
most like one of Ppt’s that e\ er he heard He relates to her 
his piactice, at the most luxurious tables, of haidly ever eating 
above one thing, and the plainest oidinaiy meat, because he 
loves it best and believes it wholesomest , but it is to con- 
trast such simplicity wuth her love foi larities ‘ Yes, you do 
^ love them , and I wish you had all that I ever see where I 
^go’t To his information that the caps Dingley made for 
him are weai^mg out and he does not know how to get others, 
IS appended a confession of how strangely he wants what he 
calls a necessary woman, and how he finds himself ^ as help- 
* less as an elephant ’ Upon her announcement to him that 
she and Dingley aie going to Wexford, he jokes Dingley 
about the carking, caring, and scolding with which she’ll set 
about the preparation for it , laughs at Ppt foi the ‘ millions 
‘ of businesses ’ she will have to do before she goes , and, wnth 
his own character running over at eveiy word, makes whim- 
sical pretence of his entire ignorance as to all such places in 


l70o*S 

Mt 


Keeping 

Lent 




‘Nece^^an 
’woman * 


Prepaung 
for Wex- 
ford 


* TLih was his remark, on seeing 
spread between Lord Hai court and 
Prioi a doiley napkin fnnged at each 
end, that he was glad to see there -v^as 
snch a fnngesMp between them — 
Jotmial, 21 Apnl 1711 
t Later he lemmds her how, during 
former days in Ireland, * Ppt used to 


* maunder’ when he came fiom a great 
dinner, and Dingley had provided for 
her that day * but a bit of mutton I 

* cannot, * he adds, * endure above one 

< dish, nor ever could since I was a boy 
‘and loved stuffing 12 

March 1712-13 
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Ireland, whicli they are to enlighten by wiitmg a book of 
then tiavels 'Piay walk while you aie there. I have 
' a notion there is iievei a good walJv in Ii eland Do you find 
‘ all places without tiees ^ Pray obseive the inhabitants 
‘ about Wexfoid they are old English see what they have 
‘ particular m then manner, names, and language Magpies 
^ have been always theie, and nowhere else m Ireland, till of 
‘ late yeaib They say the cocks and dogs go to sleep at 
'noon, and so do the people Write your travels' 

' Don’t fall aii J hurt youiselves, nor oveituin the coach Love 
' one anothei and be good girls, and dunk Pdfr’s health in 
' watei, Madam Ppt, and in good ale, Madam Dingley 

The usual touching tenderness winds up that letter, t and 
theie IS one expression at the very end which should perhaps 
be singled out He declares that he is, as long as Ppt and 
DD aie, well , and he sums up all they want in thiee short 
rhymes Little wealth, much health, and a hje by stealth. 
They were to live in their own way, and the world was not 
to share their confidences 


II 

WAITING AND WOBEING IN LONDON. 

1707—1709 40^42 

Loed Pembroke was recalled to England (leaving the 
primate and chancellor J as lords justices until he should 
return) m November 1707. He had been lord admiral 

* Join ml, 9 July 1711, and Uiti ‘evei, and make us kappy togethei ; 
same of 26 June 1711 ‘I pray for this eveiy day, and I 

t * Farewell, my dearest lives and ‘ liope God will Lear my poor hearty 

* delights, 1 lo\ e j ou better than ever, ‘ piayei s * 

* if jKissible, as hope saved I do, and J Fieeinan was now loid <han- 

* ever will God Almighty bless you celloi 
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in, the last years of William’s leign, and the Queen thought 17071709 
he might protect hei husband^ his successoi in that office 
and now sinking under a mortal disease, fiom the onslaught 
against the naval administration in which Somers and Wharton 
had lately joined with a section of the tones, and which led 
to the complete ascendancy of the whigs at the close of the 
following year Swift and Sir Andrew Fountaine left Dubhn 
With the bid lieutenant, hut they separated on landing , 


Pembroke and Fountaine going to Wilton, and Swift to 
Leicester on a visit to his mothei From Leicester on the Swift at 
6 th of December he wrote to the Aichbishop of Dubhn, and 
the letter, in many ways characteristic and heie first printed,^ 
shows stiongly with w^hat political leanings he w^as about to 
take his departuie for London 

Aftei stating his intention to join Loid Peinbioke and Sir Lettei to 
Andrew in London as soon as the lattei should give him 
notice of then ariival, he speaks of Leicester ' I came lound 
^ by Derby to this town (where I am now upon a shoit visit 
Holny mothei), and I confess to your grace that after an 
^ absence of less than four years all things appear new to me 

* The buildings, the improvements, the dress and countenance 
' of the people, put a new spirit into one, et tacite circum 
^prsecordia ludit. This long war has here occasioned no fall 

* of lands, nor much poverty among any sort of people , only 
' some complam of a little slowness in tenants to pay their 
^ rents, moie than formerly Theie is an universal love of 

‘ the present government, and few animosities except upon An election 
^ elections, of which I just anived to see one in this town 

* upon a vacancy by the death of a knight of the shire They 
*have been polling these three days, and the numbei of 


* This and other very interesting 
letters from Swift to the archbishop, 
now first made public, ere discovered 
bytheEev Mr Eee\e& (vicar of Lusk, 
00 Dublin), m the record-ioom of the 
see of Armagh, and, by permission of 
the piimate (obtained foi me by my 


dear old friend Sir James Dmei’son 
Teanent, through the then member 
for Belfast, Mi Dunbar), careful 
copies were most kindly taken for me 
by Mr Eeeves— now alas* fifteen 
years ago 
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^ thousands pietty equal on both sides , the paities as nsnah 
‘ High and Low , and there is not a cliambeimaid, pi entice, 
" or schoolboy in this whole town, but what is waimly engaged 
‘ on one side or *tother I mite this to amuse youi giace, 
‘and lelieve a dull lettei of business ' 

The ‘business' is what had lately passed between him and 
his correspondent in regard to the chances of obtaining for 
the lush cleigy the same remission of Fust Fruits and Tenths 
that had been conceded to the English * ‘ I confess I was 
‘ always of opinion that it required a solicitoi of my level, 
‘ aftei your grace had done your pait m it , and if my en- 
‘ deavours to do service will be thought woith employing, I 
‘dare answer foi everything but my own ability When 
‘youi grace thinks fit to send me the papers, I would 
‘humbly desire youi opinion, whether, if occasion should 
‘ requiie, I may not with my lord lieutenant's approbation 
‘ engage the good ofiices of any great person I may have 
‘ ciedit with, and paiticularly my Lord Somers, and the Eail 
‘ of Sunderland,^ because the former by his great influence, 
‘ and the othei by his employment and alliance, may be very 
‘ instiumental I would not have mentioned this at such a 


‘ distance if I had not forgot it when your giace discoursed 
‘ this matter with me last ’ In a postscript he says he shall 
be at Sir Andrew Fountame's house m Leicester Fields before 


the archbishop’s reply, there c 

* Sundeiland, the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s son-in law, uas now Secie- 
tavj of State 

f These sentences may also be woith. 
giirmg ‘ Others v, ould make excuses 

* for taking up so much of your grace’s 

* time to read their impertinence But 
' I shall offei none, I, who know that 
‘ no man’s time is worse taken up than 

* your giace’s which I am sorry to 
‘say of so gieat a person, and for 
‘ whom upon all other accounts I have 
‘so high a veneration The world 
‘may contradict me if they please 


ected, could leach him ^ 

‘ But when I see your palace crowdetl 
‘ all day to the veiy gates with suitors, 
‘ solicitors, petitioners, who come for 
‘ protection, advice, and chanty, and 
‘ when youi time of sleep is misspent 
‘ in peipetiiol projects for the good of 
‘ the church and kmgdom, how suc- 
‘ eessful soever they have been, I can- 
‘ not forbear ciymg out with Horace, 
‘ Peiditur h£ec mtei miseio lux Ho 
‘doubt, the public would give me 
‘ little thanks for telling your grace 
‘ of your faults, by which it receives 
‘ so muwh benefit But it need not 



^II] WAITING AND WOREING IN LONDON 

. Believing both the war and the whigs to be popnlai, having 
still reason to think he ha4 influence with the most powerful 
of that party in and out of office, Sunderland and Someis, 
and unchanged in his opinions against farther meddling with 
the church, Swift found himself in London m the middle 
of December, and acknowledged on the 1st of Januaiy the 
aichbishop's leply The liouses were then up for the lecess, 
but he had ascei tamed the probabihty of some attempt at 
compiomise in legaid to the naval miscarriages , the Duke 
of Marlboiough, whose biothei Admiial Churchill was of 
course deeply im^olved, having 'made lately a speech with 
^ warmth unusual to him, and with very gieat effect The 
^ admiialty is ceitainly to continue m the same hand, nor 
' do I yet heal of aii} change in the piivy council * But 
what he adds is in decisive sympathy wuth the Ime taken by 
Someis ill opposition, w^hose giound of most effective attack 
upon the inefficiency of the sea service had been even less 
the dishonour to English aims than the injury and loss to 
English commeice 'The sea commanders seem mightily 
' pleased as at a gieat point gamed, and speak haidly of the 
'inei chants, who are yet loudei against them, and those 
^gentlemen who go into the city leturn -with melancholy 
^accounts from thence I shall enter into the merits of 
' either cause no further than by telling your grace a story 
' which perhaps you may have alieady heard After the Scots 
^had sent their colony to Daiien, it was proposed here tvhat 
' methods should be taken to discouiage that pioject without 
^ coming to any avowed or open opposition. The opinion of 
' seveial merchants was required to that purpose Among 
' the rest, Haistwell advised to send over to them the Lords 
' of the Admiralty, and if that would not luin them, nothing 
' could ’ Such a liberty of speech people are apt to take when 

‘fear for I know you aie mcom- * meant And so, in perfect pity to 
^gible, and tkeiefore I intend it *that veiy little remnant of time 

* purely as a reproach, and your grace ^ which is left in youi own disposal, 

* has no remedy but to take xt as it is * I humbly kiss your grace’s hands ’ 
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^ tliey are angiy ’ Other indications appeal also m the letter 
of its having probably been iviitt^^n after peisonal commum* 
cation with Someis, but theie is no avoidance of other 
matteis in which then opinions widely diveiged 

Swift had led the opposition m the Dublin convocation to 
a levival, m the last sittings of the Irish parliament, of agita- 
tion for lepeal of the Test Act , and though Lord Pembroke's 
government, acting on direction fiom Lord Sunderland, had! 
thrown out a hint of some such measure, a majoiity of four 
to one in the debate that ensued discouiaged the intioduc- 
tion of any hill But Swift has now to tell the aichbishop,. 
in connection vith the business of the First Fiiuts (as to 
wdiich he still waited to receive promised formal instructions, 
and appeals alieady to have felt the intei mediate older 
lefernng him at all stages to Loid Pembioke as a bar to hi& 
chances of success), that he had heard it whispei'ed by 
some who weie ^ fonder of political lefinements ' than 
himself, that ' a new difficulty^ may aiise in this matter ; 
‘ that it must perhaps be purchased by a comphance with 
^what was undertaken and endeavoured in Ireland last 
'sessions, which I confess I can not bring myself yet to 
'believe, nor do I caie to think oi reason upon it’ This 
was undoubtedly the ground >subsequently taken both by 
Godolphin and Someis, to the former of whom was attiibuted, 
with what truth will shortly appeal, the saying that as 
nothing had been gained fiom the English cleigy ' aftei ’ the 
concession it might be well to get something fiom the Irish 
cleigy 'before ’ any like concession to them , but Swift, though 
with a poweiful motive at the moment for not placing him- 
self in a diiect antagonism to Someis, declined to entertain 
it He follow’s up some remaik of the aichbishop’s on the 
difficulty that attended every effort to help the clergy with a 
somewhat notable comment of his own ' I should be sui- 
'pnsed at what your grace tells me of the clergy if I weie 
'not sensible how extreme difficult it is to deal with any 
‘body of men who seldom understand then true inteiest, or 
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'aie able to distinguish their enemies fiom their friends, 
*Youi grace’s observation is, so gieat a tiuth, that theie is 
^ hardly a clergyman in Ireland whose levenue is not reckoned 
" m the woild at least double what he finds it, beside the 
" accidents to which the remamdei is subject For my own 
^ part^ I hope to live to see your grace very ill used, that is, 
^in other woids, I wish this affair may succeed, and then 
' you will be sine to be rewarded with a good conscience and 
^ detraction 

Other personal allusions were m the same vein of cordiality 
The archbishop had taxed his correspondent with injustice m 
denying him all talent for trifling ‘ I observe your giace’s 
' artifice/ says Swift with pleasant confession of his own 
weakness that way, "to bespeak my good opinion by pietendiiig 
" to the merit of Tiifling , but I who am a strict examiner, 
"and a very good judge, shall not be so leady to allow your 
" pretensions without some better title than I ever yet knew 
" or heard you were able to set up And, if this trifling you 
" boast of were strictly enquired mto, it would amount to httle 
" more than talking mth a fiiend an hour in a week, or ridmg 
" to Clontaif on a fan day Would Socrates allow this, who 
" at fourscore was caught whistlmg and dancing by himself , 
" or Augustus, who used to play at hucklebone with a parcel 
^ of boys ^ Your giace must give me bettei proof before I 
" shall admit your plea ’ Hardly less interesting m a personal 
sense aie the opemng and closing words of the letter In 
the former Swift relates the mcident of tieasonable correspon- 
dence discovered in Harley’s office, which, though Harley 
was cleared of complicity, loosened the last hold for their 
places that he and St John possessed ; and in the other he 
mentions the great storm of 1703, " The storm youi grace 
" mentions did not reach England, and I lemember about the 

* A personal allusion not now ex- "may have a better reason for hiding 
plamable lurks under what follows "their heads They may hide them 
And then likewise those W oodcocks " for shame ’ 

voii n JP 
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^ same time four years ago I came just to have my shaie of a 
much greater lu this town, when Ireland received no damage 
" I am glad your grace says nothing of any people killed or 
' hurt ’ By the storm that Swift shared, whole fleets were 
cast away and cities desolated, high and low were swept 
down alike , and a bishop and his wife weie buried undei the 
rums of their episcopal palace But we are not all ' alone * 
either unhappy or happy The success of a simile suggested 
by that awful tempest, was Addison’s first step upward in his 
life of fortune 

While yet writing his letter to the archbishop, Swift might 
have thought that at last his own foot was on the ladder A 
vacancy had fallen in the see of Waterford , Lord Somers, 
though not now a minister but indeed lather strongly opposing 
the Court, had piomised to do what he could to recommend 
his claim for it , and, probably through Lord Sunderland or 
other influence from the Somers party in the government 
(though Swift had as yet seen only the ex-ministei), his 
pretensions had been placed strongly before the Queen and 
Archbishop Tenison But the cup to appearance so near his 
lip was piomptly dashed away, and in the middle of January 
he knew that Doctor Thomas Milles, a person veiy distaste- 
ful to him, was the new bishop Walls had wiitten to 
him fiom Dublin at the occurrence of the vacancy, and on 
the 22nd Swift rephed* "I thank you heartily for the 
^care, and kindness, and good intentions of youi mtelli- 
^ gence, and I once had a glimpse that things would have 
‘ gone otherwise But now I must retire to my morals, and 
^ pretend to be wholly without ambition, and to resign with 
‘ patience You know by this time who is the happy man , 

* a very worthy peison, and I doubt not but the whole king- 
dom will be pleased with the choice He will prove an 
‘ ornament to the order, and a public blessing to the church 
' and nation And after this if you wiU not allow me to be 
^ a good couitier, I will pretend to it no more But let us 
‘ talk no further on this subject I am stomach-sick of it 
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" alieady He goes back to it nevertheless with an allusion 
pointing at Lord Pembroke is great present influence with the 
^Queen, and that this, if set in motion thiough their common 
friend, might have given the affaii another turn ^Sir 
"Andrew Fountaine has been at his country house this foit- 
" night And he has neither influence noi effluence from 
^ thence to London, else perhaps things would not have gone 
"as they did’ The quiet bitterness that closes the lettei 
may be foi given him " Pray send me an account of some 
"smaller vacancy than a bishopiick in the government’s 
^ gift ’ To Archbishop King, a fortnight later, he wrote with 
a dignified reserve " Your grace knows long before this that 
" Dr Milles is bishop of Waterford The Court and Aich- 
" bishop of Canterbuiy weie stiongly engaged! for another 
"pel son not much suspected in Ii eland, anymore than the 
" choice alieady made was, as I beheve, either here or there’ 
Hitherto, it has been mattei of guess-woik only that such a 
disappointment had so early befallen Swift, and that, five 
years before the hopes which the tones had raised so much 
higher were also dashed to the giound, he had heen so neai 
promotion by the whigs , hut here the fact is established in 
place of mere surmise, and a passage in a letter of a year’s 
latei date fixes the part taken by Lord Somers, to whose 
friend and then fellow-minister. Lord Halifax, it is recalled 
by Swift I The mmistei had wiitten to him shortly befoie to 
assure him of continued efforts in his behalf, § and Swift replied 


* A portion of this letter, descrip- 
tive of the punning at Lord Berkeley’s, 
has been printed 197 
f In other words, interceded with, 
or pressed 

t This IS one of two interesting 
letters, dated respectively the ISth of 
June -and 13th of November 1709, 
fsom Swift to Lord Hahfax, existing 
among the MSS of the British Mu- 
seum , of which careful copies were 
i;aken for me several years ago by my 


fiieud Mr John Kemhle, then en- 
gaged on his volume of Hanover 
state-papers, and which subsequently 
were printed (not very correctly, 
and the first with the erroneous 
date of the ISth of January) an 
Mr. Cmmingham’s edition of John- 
son’s Ltves of Foots 
§ Lord Hahfax to Swift, London, 
6th October 1703, also among tbo 
MSS of the British Museum 
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by asking him to use his credit, that, ' as my Loid Someis 
‘thought of me last yeai for thQ hishopiic of Wateifoid, so^ 
‘my Lord Piesident may now think of me foi that of Coik, 

‘ if the incumbent dies of the fever he is now under ’ The 
strength of Swift’s case was to himself the miseiy of it also. 
The leadei of the wings who thought of him for a bishopiic^ 
was at the time out of office, and especially hateful to the 
Queen , but when she had been so fai won back to him as 
to admit that he at least had nevei deceived her, and the 
same leader, wnth all the extieme whig party, had obtained 
for a time unconti oiled power, there is no evidence of a lenewal 
to Swift of anything but promises Through eveiy disappoint- 
ment he was still to have courage, till, as Halifax told him, 
his ‘woith would be placed in that light where it ought to 
‘ shine ’ He was not to be raised too high by encourage* 
ment, oi sunk too low by demal He was to be left as he 
was found, ‘a man of hopes, a man of levees the doubt was 
to remain whether the Lord President would lenew whai 
the Lord Someis had set on foot , and his own desciiption 


Tins expi essiou is fcom one of his 
otters to Ambrose Philips not m the 
printed conespondence (some of the 
later, ipe, will now first be 

printed), which seem to me the per- 
fection, the decus et dehcice, of easy 
natural imstndiedletterwnting, \ihere 
e\ery sentence, simple as it appears, 
has some point of humour, or one of 
letters to thosennexpectedtinnsof good-natured 
Bblips raillery that are the delight of witty 
conveisation Ambrose Iiad been 
extremely impatient at not gettmg 
some piece of preferment, and, says 
S^^ift to lum * Tour saying that you 
‘know nothing of your afiau more 
‘than i\hen you left us, puts me m 
‘ mind of a passage m Don 
‘where Sancho, upon his master’s 
‘first adventure, comes and asks him 
‘ for the island he had promised, and 
‘ which he must certainly have won 


‘ m that ternble comll^t To which 
‘ the knight replied m these memor- 
‘ able words “ Look ye, Sancho, aU 

* “ adventuies are not adventures of 
‘ “ islands, but many of them of dry 
‘ “ blow s, and hungei, and hard lodg- 
‘“ing, however, take courage, for 
“‘one day oi other, all of a sudden, 

‘ “ before you know wheie you are, an 
‘ “ island will fall into my hands a& 
‘“fit for you as anng for the finger ” 
‘In the meantime youi adventures 

* aie likely to pass with less danger 
‘ and with less hunger, so that you 
‘ need less patience to stay till mid- 
‘ wife Time will please to deliver this 
‘ commission from the womb of Fate 
Swift had great experience in apply- 
ing to himself those lessons of patience 
which he hem recommends to Am- 
brose. 
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was to lose Bothing of its applicaMity. ^ In smjpense I was 
' all this year in England/ , 

It IS nevertheless the date of not a few of the best of his 
minor writings, some account of which may delay foi a while 
what remains of this part of his stoiy On the day he wrote 
to Walls of his punning with the Berkeleys, his note-books 
mention his having gone -with that family to Cranford for 
five days / and there will be nothing stiamed in supposmg 
such kind of talk to have ensued with these old friend^ upon 
the recent disappointment and some suspected charge of 
ineverence or infidelity in connection with it, as detennined 
him to write his Argument to prove the Imonveaunce oj 
Abolishing Christianity, and his Project for the Advance- 
ment of Beligion and the Reformation of Mannei s They 
weie pubhshed anonymously, but the authoiship was not 
-concealed from any to whom it concerned the wuiter to be 
known, and m his pubhshed correspondence theie is a brief 
note of Loid Berkeley’s, hitherto misdated,* in which, piessing 
Swift to come as much as possible to Cranford, he earnestly 
•entieats him, if he has not done it already, not to fail of 
having his booksellei ‘enable the Archbishop of Tork to 
‘ give a book to the Queen,’ t being entirely of opimon that 
her reading of the Project for the inciease of morality and 
piety might be of very great use to that end Assuming it 
to be possible that the end might thereby be secured, 
morality and piety mcieased, religion advanced, and manners 
reformed, the author to whom mdirectly such eflfects were 


* The date put to it is * Cranford, 
^Fnday night, 1705,’ an enor for 
1708 I found the original among 
the British Museum MSS addressed 
‘ Foi Dr Swift at his lodgmgs in the 
* Haymaiket/ and endorsed hy him- 
self ^ Old K of Berkeley about 1706-7 ’ 
t Scott puts a quite wrong colour 
<on this by remarking of the tract that 


‘ It was very favourably received by 
‘ the public, and appears to have been 

* kid before Queen Anne by the Arch- 

* bishop of York, the very prelate who 

* had denounced to her piivate ear the 
‘author of the T’OJU of a Tvk as a 
‘divine unworthy of church prefer- 
‘meni* 


1707 1709. 
40-42. 


22 Jan 
1707-8 
‘ At Cran- 
‘ ford horn 
‘22nd to 
‘27th. 


robablc 
origmot 
two famous 
tracts 


Hopeto 
mduence 
the Queen. 
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Swift on 
the mcon- 
venieBce of 
abohsliiag 
Ghxisti* 
aniiy. 


Beal T. 
nonuBsl 


attiibutaHe, ^o-nld hardly continue to be kept out m the- 
cold even by queens and archbishops 

Both tiacts are indeed admirable , and, unwise or visionaiy 
now as aie many suggestions m the second, both mspire 
unhesitatmg confidence in the absolute sincerity of the 
wiitei. Iiony does not always so lecommend itself, but its 
effect in the Argument is quite as impressi\e as the plain 
speaking in the Project, both having also that indefinable 
subtlety of style which conveys not the writer’s knowledge of 
the subject only, but his powei and supeiioiity over it The 
Argument begins by admitting that the general humour 
and disposition of the world appeal to be for abolishing 
Christianity, and by neveitheless declaimg that even if the 
attorney-geneial weie to come down upon him with an eoc 
offi,cWy he must still confess that he does not yet see the 
absolute necessity of extirpating the Chaistian rehgion But 
m the second paragraph a possible misapprehension is 
cleared away He is not going to be so weak as to stand up 
in the defence of real Christianity, such as used m primitive 
times to have positive influence on meffs actions as well as 
their beliefs That indeed would be a wild project , and he 
begged every candid reader to understand his argument, 
therefore, as no moie than a defence of nominal Christianity; 
the other having been by general consent for some time 
wholly laid aside, as quite inconsistent with existing schemes 
of wealth and power The ground thus cleaied, he sets forth 
the many inconveniences that would attend the abolition, 
and one oi two of these may be given as examples of the 
rest He allows, foi instance, that it does seem a most 
ridiculous custom foi a set of men to be suffered, much less 
hired, to bawl one day in seven against the lawfulness of such 
modes of puisuing greatness, iiches, and pleasuie, as are 
the constant practice of all men alive on the other six , hut 
he points out that more than half the pleasure of enjoyment, 
to most people, consists m the thing enjoyed being a thing 
forbidden He is not blind to the advantage of turning out 
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of then pulpits as many as ten thousand parsons, and making 1707-1709 
them useful m the fleet and^ armies, because he sees that so 
great a numbei of able (bodied) divines would be a recruit 
worth having , but might there not be some disadvantage in -vemence of 
thus leaving tiacts of countiy'like what we call pansies’ 
without a solitary soul in them able to read and write ^ 

With some reason it had been urged that the revenues of those 
ten thousand parsons would suffice to maintain, as ornaments 
to the court and town, at least a couple of hundred young 
gentlemen of wit, pleasure, and free-thmking, enemies to 
pnestciaft, narrow principles, pedantry, and prejudices, but, 
aftei the present refined way of living, was it not to be feared 
that, upon even all the incomes of the clergy, not half the 
number of young gentlemen could he accommodated ? A 
good deal was expected from making the churches them- Churclies 
selves of more use by tummg them into theatres and the *^®^*^®* 
like, but he would fain know how it could he pretended 
that they were already misapphed^ Where were moie 
appointments of gallantry^ Where more caie to appear 
with gi eater advantage of diess^ Where more meetmgs 
for business ^ Where more bargains driven of alii sorts ^ 
Andwheie so many conveniences or incitements to sleeps 
But supposing the churches to go, and the parsons, and that 
Christianity itself were got out entuely of the way, had it 
been considered what would become of the free-thinkers, the 
strong reasoners, the men of profound leaimng? How 
would they ever be able to shine or distinguish themselves 
on any other suh]ect ^ Who would ever have suspected A 
for a wit, or B for a philosopher, or C for a sage, hut for their 
invectives and raillery against religion, for who on earth could 
have any doubt that a bundled such pens employed in 
her seivice would immediately have sunk into silence and 
ohhvion ^ Nor is the exposition of unavoidable incon- 
venience more clear than the warning against expected 
good effects , one quite ceiijain conviction at which he arrives 
being, that to abolish Chnstianiiy will be the very readiest 
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Pro 3 ect for 
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“religion and 


manners 


Steele’s 
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it 


way to bring in Popery Reseiving to tbe last tbe greatly 
prized and hoped-for advantages to trade, he ofifeis giound, 
on the other hand, for "very much’ apprehending that, in six 
months aftei the passing of the Act for extirpation of the 
Gospel, Bank and East India stock, instead of using, might 
fall at least one per cent , " and since that is fifty times moie 
" than ever the wisdom of our age thought fit to venture for 
" the preservation of Christianity, there is no reason we should 
" be at so great a loss merely for the sake of destroying it ’ 
The reader would be a very superficial person whom this 
light banter did not move to some consideration of the giave 
purpose underneath it, weighting the writer’s wit with a 
message of the last importance, that it would on the whole 
be best for you not only to retain, but to try and improve, 
your Christianity. 

Not inferior in design or spirit is the Project for the 
Advcmcement of Rehgwnand the Refomiation of Marmers^ 
which though it proposed some reWdies not veiy practicable 
for those evils of the time of which it gives a strikmg picture, 
suggests others that have not long been effected, and some 
that stdl remain to be done. This was the treatise which 
Steele said every man m the town had read and none had 
disapproved , and the whole air of which, as to its language, 
sentiments, and reasonings, gave the impression of being 
written by one who had seen the world enough to under- 
value it with good breeding, whose vuiiue sat easy about 
him, and to whom vice was thoroughly contemptible Some 
one had remarked of it in his company (Addison, there is 
httle doubt; that the author wrote much like a gentleman, 
and went to Heaven with a very good mien. 

Its principal suggestion, that religion and morahty should 
be made a necessary condition to all appointments, and that 
the continued practice of both should be ensured by lepoi-ts 
of inspectors making annual circuits of the kingdom, may be 
dismissed with Swift’s own remark upon it that " this might 
* increase hypocrisy among us, and I readily beheve it would j’ 
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to whicli his only opposing set-ofif that "it is often -with 
" religion as it is with love, which by much dissembling at last 
" grows real,’ must be rejected as inadequate. But his accom- 
panymg observation is still full of wise meaning, that cha- 
lacters of marked and notorious impiety in high life ought 
not to receive the countenance oidinaiily extended to them , 
ihat care should be taken as far as possible to exclude such 
fiom the magistiacy ; and that some check should be found 
for the indijBference with which, m the common callings of life, 
the practice of fraud was too much legarded "The vintner 
" who by mixing poison with his wines, destroys more Lves 
" than any one disease in the bill of mortahty , the lawyer, 
" who persuades you to a purchase which he knows is mort- 
" gaged foi moie than the woith , the banker who takes your 
"foi*tune to dispose of when he has lesolved to bieak the 
"following day, do suiely deserve the gallows much better 
" than the wietch who is earned thither foi stealing a hor^e ’ 
In like manner he singles out the " fiaud and cozenage of 
" tradmg men and shopkeepers ’ , adverts again and again to 
"that insatiable gulf of injustice and oppression, the law, ^ 
condemns the " corrupt management of men in office,* and 
the " detestable abuses * of parliamentary elections , denounces 
the open traffic foi civil and military employments " without 
" the leavSt regard to meat or qualification , ’ and, in defence 
of the geneial suggestions and reasoning of his project, offers 
the pregnant lemaik that of nme offices in ten that are ill 
executed, the defect is not in capacity or understanding but 
m common honesty As a correction to the immoralities of 
the stage he proposes a censorship to be exercised by " men 
"of wit, leainmg, and virtue,’ whereby the theatre might 
become " a very innocent and useful diversion instead of being 
"a scandal and reproach.’ He ventures to say, even, that 
among other public regulations "it would be very convenient to 
*" prevent the excess of drmking and he called attention to 
a scurvy custom, the parent of the former vice, which had 
^rown up among " the lads ’ at the universities, of taking 
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IHE LIFE OF JOXATHAX SWIFT [Book. IV 

tobacco in excess In addition to his public-house bill, Swift 
has even his permissive bill, for Jiesides that ' all taverns and 
^ alehouses should be obliged to dismiss their company by 
^ twelve at night,’ and that women should be altogethei ex- 
cluded from them, he would have, upon the severest penal- 
ties, only a proportioned quantity seived to eveiy company, so 
that the di unken oi disorderly should not have more drink . 
hut it IS needless to add that he had small success with either 
suggestion What is said of his own calling is full of chaiacter ^ 
the purport of it being that the cleigy, instead of using all 
honest arts to make themselves acceptable to the laity, shut 
themselves up in special clubs and coflfee-houses, consorted 
only with their own class, accepted the level at which they 
were put, nor ever cared to rise above it by appealing in all 
companies as other gentlemen, and taking that agieeable 
part in the conversation of the woild for which a learned 
education gave them great advantage if they would but- 
improve and apply it * No man values the best medicine if 
^administered by a physician whose person he hates or des- 
' pises ’ The same leasomng led him to doubt if the gown 
and cassock should be held on all occasions indispensable, 
and if the cleigy should be the only set of men among us 
' who constantly wear a distinct habit from others In my 
‘ opinion,’ Swift continues, ^it were infioitely better if all the 
^ clergy, except the bishops, were permitted to appear like 
^ othei men of the graver sort, unless at those seasons when 
Hhey aie doing the business of their function ’ His final 
lecommendation was, that church accommodation should be 
provided in a somewhat fairer propoi*tion to the numbers of 
the people, legarding the want of it as a shame to the country 
and a scandal to Christianity In many laige towns of the 
kingdom, and particularly in London, so piodigious had been 
the increase of houses and inhabitants and so httle care taken 
for the building of churches, he pointed out that there were 
five parts in six of the people with no means of attending 
^vine service, and there weie cases of a single minister, with ^ 
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one 01 two sorry curates, having the care ‘ sometimes of above 1707 1700^ 
^ twenty thousand soiila' As he penned this passage. Swift 
must have had strange thoughts of his owm Irish congrega- 
tion of half a scoie , nor was the subject overlooked by him in 
his days of power Fifty new churches were built m London 
during the last ministiy of Anne 

* The JPTOject was inscnbed to Lady Berkeley in what Scott inscuptioa 
justly calls an elegant yet manly and mdependent style of ^^e^eie\ 
eulogy, which simply desires the good opinion of a person of 
her ‘piety, truth, good sense, and good nature, affability and 
' charity,’ and has nothing in it moie highflown than a men- 
tion of her 'two incomparable daughters ’ She had no quahty 
more agreeable to Swift than her hkmg lor lively talk , while 
her very enjoyment of this, on the other hand, and of his 
occasional jesting e-ven at her own expense, led her to airs of 
gravity about the books she might he leading, which made 
it easy to impose on her in that lespect with anything suffi- 
ciently solemn and decorous He would sometimes read aloud 
to her, and she "would ask him to select, not tiivial things, 
but a thoioughly good book like the Honourable Mi Boyle’s 
Meditahons, wffiich accordingly he would do, until one day, 
quite tiled of its commonplaces, Tbe substituted foi one of its Meditation 
pages a meditation of his own, takmg a broomstick for his 
subject, and, reading it out to hei with steady gravity, 
obtained for it her highest commendation He traced the 
stick fiom its flounshmg state in the foiest, through a 
gradation of diversities of fortune so resembhng human 
accidents, that at last he exclaims Surely Man is a Broom- 
stick ^ He shows him strong and lusty, wearing on his head 
the branches proper to a reasoning vegetable, until the axe 
of intemperance lops them off, wheieupon he flies to art, 
valuing himself on an, unnatural bundle of hairs covered with 
powder that never grew on him, and drawing down on him- 
self contempt and iidicule for his vanity 'Partial judges 
' that we are of our own excellence and other men’s defaults’’ 

The Broomstick had a great run among the wits, though 
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Swift more than once lefused to assist m its ciiciilation. 

' Though you won’t send me your Broomstick/ wiote Anthony 
Henley, ' I’ll send you as good a reflection on death as even 
" Adiian’s himself, though the fellow was but an old farmer 
‘ of mine that made it’^ 

Henley was a man of foitune, son of Sir Robert, at whose 
house of the Grange in Hampshire, famous also in om: own 
day for hospitable association with letters and the wits, the 
wits in those old days used to meet Indeed he had himself 
some rank vitli the fraternity He wrote humorous papeis for 
Steele, stood by the whigs extremis, and received from 
Gaitli the dedication of the Dispensary "I han’t the 
‘ honour to know Colonel Hunter,’ he wrote to Swift from 
the Grange in the autumn of this year, ^but I never saw his 
' name in so good company as you have put him in. Lord 
‘ Halifax, Mr Addison, Mr. Congieve, and the Gazetted " 
Hunter, for whom Swift had a special legaid, deserved this 
company He was among the most scholarly and entertaining 
of his coirespondents , some of Swift’s own best letters were 
wiitten to this fiiend, and the judgment he had formed of 
him may be taken from the fact, that, when all the world 
were giving to himself the authoiship of Shaftesbuiy’s 
(anonymously printed) Letter on Enthusiasm, t Swift 


* Swift afterwaids used it m lus 
Thou gilts mi Tanous Subjects, Mmal 
mid Bixertmg The old farmei, dying 
of asthma, replied to the mqniiies of 
those about him, ‘ Well, if 1 could but 
‘ get this same bieath out of my body, 

‘ Pd take care, by , how I let it 

‘ come m again ' ' This, Henley adds, 

‘ if it were put m hne Latin, I fancy 
would make as good a sermo as any 

* I have met with ’ Steele put it into 
the T(iJtU%, but did not improve ic by 
making the poor man’s disorder ‘a 

* colic ’ Hoi has Scott, with the other 
editors of Swift, improved Henley’s 
r^ark by prmting ‘sound* instead 
of *^nno.’ 


+ See CoiTespondence, 12 Januaiy 
1708-9 In a letter to Amhi ose Phihps, 
not in the Correspondence hut now 
before me m his MS, he says (14 Sep- 
tember 1708) ‘Heie has been an JSssag 
‘ of3Wiiisias7n lately pubhshed, that 
‘ has run mightily, and is very well 
‘ wnt All my friends will have me 
‘to he the authoi, sed ego non cre- 
‘dulus ilhs By the free whiggish 
‘ thinkmg I should rathei take it to he * 
‘ yours , but nune it is not, for though 
‘ I am every day writmg my specula- 
‘ tioas in my chamber, they are q^uite 
‘ of another sort ’ To give the JSssag 
to Ambrose was only for a laugh at 
Ins ultra whiggery , and to this, noti- 
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believed Hunter to have written it When Addison xntio- 
duced them, Huntei was designed for, and had accepted, the 
governoiship of Virgima under Loid Orkney, hut ultimately 
that of New York and New Jersey was substituted for it, 
and he went out later to Jamaica as captain-geneiaL " Some- 
times,’ wiote Swift to him at the close of 1708, "Mi Addison 
^ and I steal to a pint of bad wme, and wish for no third 
" person but you , who, if you were with us, would never be 
" satisfied without three more.’ Perhaps the so desired three 
might be Halifax, Congieve, and Steele 

Certainly they were never oftenei togethei than in the 
spring and summei of this year Swift’s note-book contains 
entries of dinners to or with them all, and of frequent coaches 
to the houses of Halifax in New Palace Yaid oi at Hampton 
Court We trace them dining at the " George,’ with Addison 
for host, at the "Fountain’ with Steele, and at the " St James’s’ 
where Wortley Montagu entertains Nor did they fail to see 
each other frequently even in such intervals of their not 
coming together as are mentioned by Swift to Ambrose 
Phihps. " The triumvirate of Addison, Steele, and me, come 

* togethei as seldom as the sun, moon, and eaii:h , but I often 

* see each of them, and each of them me and each other.’ 
Just before March, ^ Swift had launched his joke against 
the astrological-almanac-makers , and all the town was now 
laughing over the relation of the accomphshment of the first 


cmg the fact of his hemg still left out 
in the cold, Swift has anothei allu- 
sion " Lady Betty Germaine is upon 

* all occasions stirring up Lord Doiset 

* to show you some mark of his favour, 

* which I hope may one day be of 

* good effect, or he is good for nothing 
“* . For my part I think your best 

* course is to try whether the Bishop 

* of Durham will give you a niece and 

* a golden prebend, unless you are so 
^high a whig that your principles, 

* like your mistress, are at Geneva.’ 

* " It was toward the conciusi^m of 


‘the year 1707 when an impudent 
"pamphlet crept into the world en- 
" titled Predtciimis, hj Isaac 
* JBicdcerstaff,* says "John Partridge’ 
m the pamphlet called Sqime JSid.er^ 
staff Detected , but "John Partridge’ 
here meant William Congreve and 
Thomas Yalden, who paade that con- 
tribution to cany on Swift’s jest, of 
which it was an essential part to pre- 
tend that thdPredtctKm had come 
out nearly at the same time with the 
other almanacs for 1708. 
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of Mr Bickeistaff’s predictions These almanac-makers were 
then a wicked nuisance, as they have even been in days of 
so-called gi eater intelligence, and the piesent chief offender 
was John Partridge, bied oiiginally a cobblei, Authoi of 
various astiological treatises and editor of the yearly 
Merlinus Libemtiis, he, with the lest of the villainous 
tribe, had come to exeicise despotic sway over the vulgar 
in high as well as low hfe, not alone in matteis of weather 
or seasons of blood-letting and physicking, but in all kinds 
of knavish devices to swindle money out of the hopes or 
fears of besotted ignorance Writing in the charactei of a 
genuine astrologer as opposed to such charlatans in the 
divine science, and giving himself a name which his eye had 
caught over the sign of a locksmith’s shop, Mr Isaac 
Bickerstaff professed it to be his aim to lescue a noble art 
from the lUiteiate impostors who set up to be artists, and 
who delivered fiom no greatei a height than their own brains 
what they pretended to have come fiom the planets. With 
exquisite gravity he contrasted then ludicrous methods of 
obseivation and prediction, so loose as equally^to suit any 
age or countiy or individuals in the world, with his own care- 
ful and precise procedure , wherein the month and the day 
of the month were set down, the individuals named, and the 
great actions oi events of the foithcommg months particularly 
related as they were sure to come to pass He went on to 
apologise for not being able to offer more than a specimen of 
what he mtended for the future, having employed most part 
of the previous two years in adjusting and correcting the cal- 
culations he had made for some years past , but, by way of 
challenging something of confidence for his results, he brought 
foiward the testimony of private friends to establish f that 

* A real Insh name, as it after- f ‘That is, I gave them papers 
wards turned out, and home in Gold- ‘ sealed up to open at such a time, 
smithes tune by a facile playwright ‘ after which they were at liberty to 
who had a very wretched end.— See ‘ read them, and there they found my 
my lAfi of ii 136 * predictions.’ 
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in the preceding yeai he had predicted, in eveiy aiticle except 
one 01 two extremely minute, the miscairiage at Toulon and 
the loss of Admual Shovel, and had foietold to the very day 
and hour, with the loss on both sides and the consequences 
theieof, the Battle of Almanza His present piedictions, 
which were only a sample, he had forborne to publish until 
he could make himself master of the seveial almanacs foi 
1708 , and having found them to be in the usual stiain, he en- 
treated the candid leader only to make comparison of himself 
and them His own prophecies he had begun aftei the 25th 
of March, when the sun was entering into Aries, taking that 
to be properly the beginning of the natural year , and for the 
present he had not gone faithei in his calculations than that 
busy peiiod when he was enteiing Libra, the 25th of Sep- 
tember He was rathei ashamed of ushenng m the moie grave 
part of his undei taking with an announcement of singularly 
small moment, but as it came eaihest in date he could not 
help it ^ My first prediction is but a trifle, yet I mil mention 
^ it, to show how ignoiant those sottish pietenders to astrology 
'^are m their own concerns It relates to Partridge the 
* almanac-maker I have consulted the star of his nativity 
^ by my own rules, and find he will infallibly die upon the 
29th of March next, about eleven at night, of a raging fever 
^ Therefore I advise him to consider of it, and settle his ajSfairs 
in time ” After which came, promptly on the dawn of the 
80 th, * a letter to a peison of honour^ fiom a writer who 
having been employed in the revenue had come to know 
-something of Parti idge, and who related the accomplishment, 
on the veiy night of the 29th, of the fiist of Mr BickerstafiTs 
predictions , detailing all the circumstances with irresistibly 
truthful particularity, but showing that Mr Bickerstaff had 
been mistaken in his calculation almost four hours ‘ In the 
other circumstances he was exact enough. But whether he 
^ has been the cause of this poor man’s death, as well as the 
^ predictei, may be very leasonably disputed Howevei, it 
‘ must be confessed the matter is odd enough, whether we 
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' should endeavour to account for it by chance oi the effect 
^ of imagination ’ 

O f* 

What of couise Swift calculated on was that Partiidge 
himself should take up the matter gravely, and he was not 
disappointed Putting forth an almanac for 1709, the in- 
dignant philo-math informed his loving countrymen that 
Squire Bickeistaff was a sham name assumed by a lying 
impudent fellow, and that, blessed he God, J ohn Partridge 
was still living, and in health, and all were knaves who 
leported otherwise To this Mi Bickerstaff lost no time m 
letorting ivith a 'Vindication’ more diveitmg than eithei of 
its precursors, rebuking Mr Paitridge’s scurrility as very 
indecent fiom one gentleman to another for differing fiom 
him on a point merely speculative This point was, as he 
went on to explain, whether or not Mr Partridge was alive , 
and with all brevity, perspicuity, and calmness, he pioceeded 
to the discussion. First he pointed out that about a thousand 
gentlemen, having bought Mr Partndge’s almanac for the year 
meiely to find what he said against Mr Bickerstaff, had heert 
seen and heaid hftmg up their eyes and crymg out at every line- 
they lead Hhey were suie no man alive ever writ such damned 
' stuff as this ’ ’ But the proof that no man alive wrote it 
appealed in his own very language of denial, that 'he is not 
' only BOW alive, but was also alive upon that very 29th of 
' March which it was foretold he should die on whereby his- 
opinion was plainly announced that a man mciy he alive now 
who was not alive twelve months ago And heie lay in truth 
the whole sophistry of his argument * He dares not assert he 
' was alive ever since that 29th of Maich, hut that "he is now 
' " alive and was so on that day ” I grant the latter ; for he 
' did not die till night; as appears by the printed accoutit of 
' his death, in a letter to a lord , and whether he be since 
' revived, I leave the world to judge ’ The close of the Vindi- 
cation IS a remonstrance with the writer of a letter to a lord 
for having taxed him with a mistake of neaily four hours m 
his calculations, whereas he shows the mistake to have been 
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iiiiidei half an houi , and, foi a final word, lie leniaiks it as no 1707-170^1. 
objection against Mi Paitndge's death* that he should con- 
tmiie to wiite almanacs, this being a common thing, and no 
one feeling any surprise at Gadby, Pool Eobin, Wing, and 
Dove continuing their lucubiations yeaily, although noto- 
riously all of them were dead even before the revolution 

The jest had by this time diffused itself into so wide a All the 
popularity that all the wits became eagei to take part in it , ^ ^ 

Eowe, Steele, Addison, and Piioi contiibuted to it in divers 
amusing ways, and Congreve described, under Partridge’s 
name, the distresses and reproaches Squire Bickerstaff had 
exposed him to, insomuch that he could not leave his door 
without somebody twitting him for sneaking about ^\ithout 
paying his funeral expenses t The pooi astrologer hiniwself, 
meanwhile, was continually adveitismg that he was oiot dead; 
and he actually wrote to the Irish postmaster Manley, as Theaatro- 
unconscious still of his real toi mentor as that Manley was 
Swift’s intimate friend, to prevent the people of Ireland also 
fiom being imposed upon by a pack of rogues headed by a 
fellow under a sham name, whose real name was Pettie, and 
who was always in a cellar, a gairet, or a gaol There was at 
the same time such accompaniment of real gla^ity as height- 
ened the comedy by its contrast The company of stationers 
applied for an injunction against the continued publication of 
almanacs by Partndge, as if he were dead in earnest ; and Sir 
Paul Methuen wrote to Swift that the Portuguese Inquisition 
had condemned to the flames Mr Bickerstaff’s predictions* 

Steele spoke afterwards with no exaggeration when he gave 


* To an Elegy S^nft gare the dig- 
nity of verse, and showed, with as 
delightful hnmotir, with how much 
light derived from his ongmal trade 
Partndge could illuminate his favou- 
rite science. 

* that slow pac’d sign Bootes 

‘ As *tis miscall’d, we know not who 'fcis 5 

* But Partndge ended all disputes 

* He knew hia trade* and call’d it boaU * 


f Addison^s fnend Y^den was said 
to have wntten this paper, hut there 
seems to he little doubt that Con- 
greve was joint author, and con- 
tributed the best hits Talden suc- 
ceeded Atterbury in 1713 as minister 
of Bndewell, and was under anest 
ten years later on suspicion of being 
concerned m the Atterbury plot 
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Swift tlie meiit of having rendeied Mr Bickerstaff's name 
famous through all parts of Europe, and of having raised it, by 
his inimitable spiiit and humom, to as high a pitch of reputa- 
tion as it could possibly anive at Yet Steele had then done 
much to cany it even higher He started the Tatler^ while 
the jest was going on , gave to its lucubrations the name 
which had become a synonym foi mirthful gravity, and 
closed those chaimmg papeis, as he began them, by giving all 
the piaise he could to Swift He chaiactensed him as a 
gentleman well knowm to possess a genius quite unappioach- 
able in its power of suiiounding with pleasing ideas occasions 
altogethei barren to the common lun of invention , and, with 
all the generosity of his fiank and sweet nature, confessed 
his personal obligations " I must acknowledge also that at 
^ my first enteiing upon this work, a certain uncommon way 
'of thinking, and a turn in conversation peculiar to that 
'agieeable gentleman, lendeied his company verv advan- 
tageous to one whose imagination was to be continually 
' employed upon obvious and common subjects, though at the 
' same time obliged to treat of them in a new and unbeaten 

r* 

* method’ One of the seciets of Swift’s extraoidinaiy social 
(harm was thus veiy happily expiessed 
He had another advantage of which a word may be said. 
’'Phe portiait of him now painted by Jeivas confirms the 
goneial statement at the time, that his personal apjjeaiance 
was very attiactive Features regular yet staking, forehead 
high and temples broad and massive, heavy-lidded blue eyes 
to which his dark complexion and bushy black eyebrows gave 
unusual capacity for sternness as well as biilliance, a nose 


* On Tuesday the 12th of Apnl 
Steele published, as the first of the 
lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaff Es- 
quire, the first number of the Toiler, 
which he continued to issue, uninter- 
xnittedly, eveiy Tuesday, Thursday, 
ajid Saturday, until Tuesday the 2nd 
of January 1710 II, when he biought 


the TaMcr to a close , and on Thurs- 
day the 1st of March 1710-11 he 
published the first numbei of the 
Spectator, which, with regular help 
from Addison, was continued daily, 
without a single intermission through 
555 numbers, up to the 6th of De- 
cember 1712 
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sligbtly aquilme, iTioutb lesolute witb full closed lips, a hand- 
some dimpled double chin, %nd over ail the face the kind of 
pride not grown of superciliousness or scorn, but of an easy 
confident calm superiority. Of the dulness which Pope saw 
sometimes'^ oveishadow the countenance of his fnend, of the 
insolence which Young declares was habitual to it, of the harsh 
unrelenting seventy winch it assumes m Bindon’s picture at 
the deaneiy, there is no trace at present By one who loved 
him he was said to have a look of uncommon archness in eyes 
quite azure as the heavens , and he was himself told by one 
who did not love him less, that he had a look so awful it struck 
the gazer dumb , but only the first is in Jervas’s picture, the 
years that are to bung the last being still to come To the 
date when it was painted belongs also the amusing illustra- 
tion which Young gave to Spence of his figure and person 
Mentioning that Ambrose Philips was a neat dresser and 
very vam (Pope laughed at him foi weaimg red stockingb), he 
says that in a company wlieie Philips, Congreve, Swift, and 
others were, the talk turned on Julius Csesai, and 'w^hat sort 
' of a peison,’ said Ambrose, ^ did they suppose him to be ? * 
To which some one replying that the coins gave the im- 
piession of a small thin-faced man, ^ Yes,’ rejoined Philips, 
proceeding to give an exact likeness of himself, ^ for my part 
^ I should take him to have been of a lean make, pale com- 
'plexion, extiemely neat m his dress, and five feet seven 
inches high ’ Swift made no sign till ' he had quite done/ 
^d then with the utmost gravity said ‘ And I, Mr. Philips, 

* should take him to have been a plump man, just five feet 

* eight inches and a half high,t not very neatly dreased, in a 
^ Hack gown with pudding sleeves ’ 

To that piofessional costume in social intercourse we have 

seen that he strongly objected, but it is not difficult to 

• 

* This was his remark to Spence, ‘inches/ hut, not to lose the whole 
at the same time when he said that point of the story, I venture to think 
Jervas’s portrait was ‘ very like ’ his memory was at fault, and I have 

t Spence icports ‘just five feet five suhstituted Swift's real stature. 
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imagine its giving even increased relish to the charm of his 
talk Wonderful in his influence over women, to enumeiate 
thus early his female friends would be to name the principal 
■whig and some tory toasts of the time. The Berkeley and 
Oimond daughters weie all then lives m correspondence with 
him , and with Lady Betty Germaine’s great friend Mrs Biddy 
Floyd, who could thaw a bitter frost by looking out on it 
with both her eyes,^ wuth Mrs Finch who became aftei wards 
Ladv Winchilsea, and with Mrs (soon to be Lady) Woisley 
whose daughter vas to marry Loid Caiteret, poemsf written 
in the piesent year attest his fnendly familiarity Those de- 
cided wings Lady Stanley (wife o{ Sii John), Lady Lucy Stan- 
hope, hei daughter Moll, and her sister Armstrong, were his 
sworn admirers 'Mrs Long and I are fallen out,’ he wrote 
dui mg the yeai to Hunter ' I shall not trouble you with 
' the cause, but don’t you think her altogether in the wrong 1 


^ 'Txs a loss you are not here to 
‘ partalve of three weeks’ frost, and 
‘ eat gingerbread m a booth by a fire 

* upon the Thames Mrs Floyd 
‘ looked out with both her eyes, and 

* we had one day’s thaw hut she dreu 

* lu her head, and it now freezes as 
‘hal’d as ever ’-—Swift to Huntei, 
12 Jan 1708-9 

t The poem to Mrs ^Voisley Ipiint 
for the first time, ha-vmg found it 
among Sii Andrew Fountame’s MSS 
in Swift’s handwriting Some ladies, 
among whom were Mrs "Worsley and 
Mrs Fmch (hei self the wntei of pieces 
that have had high praise, and to 
whom IS addressed under the name 
of Aidelia, his celebrated poem m 
which he calls himself, uhat he says 
she despises, 

* A whig and one who wears a gown *) , 

appear to have written verses to him 
from MayFair,olfennghim su^^htemp- 
titi^ as that fashionable locality 
supplied to detain him from the 


country and its pleasures ; and thus- 
he replies 

I 

* In pity to the emptying town 

* Some god May Fair mvented, 

* When Nature would invite ns doMra, 

* To be by Art pi evented 

II 

* VTiat a corrupted taste is ours 

* When milkmaids in mock: state, 

* Instead of garlands made of flow’rs, 

‘ Adorn their pails with plate • 

in 

* So aie the joys which Nature yields 
‘ Inverted m May Fair, 

‘ In pamted cloth we look foi fields, 

‘ And step m booths for air 

rr 

* Here a dog dancmg on his hams, 

* And puppets mov’d by wire, 

* Do far exceed your fnskmg lambs 

* Or song of feather’d quire 

V 

* Howe’ei, such verse as youis, I giant 

* Would be but too mviting 

* Were fair Ardeha not my aunt, 

* Or were it Worsley’s wntmg * 

Some playful allusion is in that last 
stanza not now decipherable 
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^ Mrs Barton is still in my good giaces. . . The best intelli- 
^ gence I get of public affairs is fiom ladies, for the ministers 
'nevei tell me anything, and Mr. Addison is nine times 

* more seciet to me than he is to anybody else, because I 
" have the happiness to be thought his friend The company 
' at St James’s Coffee-house is as bad as ever, but it is not 

* quite so good The beauties you left are all gone off this 
' frost, und we have got a new set foi spnng, of which Mrs 
^ Ohetwynd and Mrs Worsley are the principal I am now 
^ with Mr Addison, with whom I have fifty tunes drunk your 

* health since you left us ’ Mrs (or as we should say Miss) 
Baiton, the niece of Sii Isaac Newton with whom she lived, 
and the admued of Loid Halifax who left her a fortune at 
.his death, w^as one of the famous whig beauties, and a special 
favourite But, for Mrs Long, sister of Sii James Long of 
Draycott, and a well knowm toast at the Kit-kat, he had even 
a more particulai liking ‘ She was the most beautiful person 
*of the age she ]i\ed in,’ he says in one of his note-books 
which I possess " of gieat honoui and viitue, infinite sweet- 
^ ness and generosity of temper, and tiue good sense ’ Her 
first advance to his friendship, and the despotic condescension 
with which all such advances were miithfully received, appear 
in a whimsical deciee diawn up in his handwriting undei date 
of the present yeai, which for another reason also is rather 
memorable in his story. 

"When I hved m England,’ he told Bishop Hoadley’s 
daughter in later days, "once every year I issued out an 
" edict, eommandmg that all ladies of wit, sense, merits and 
" quahty, who had an ambition to be acquainted with me 
"should make the first advances at then peril’ At pietty 
neaily the same date (1730) he told the Duchess of Queens- 
berry and Lady Suffolk that it had been "a known and 
" established rule above tw'enty years in England that the 
" first advances have been constantly made me by all ladies 
" who aspired to my acquaintance, and the gi eater the quality 
"the gieatei w^eie their advances’ Fiom the decree in the 
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case of Mrs Long,^‘ liowevei, it would seem that while humbly 
acknowledgmg the geneial light of Doctor Swift to such 
ad\ances, she yet claimed exception foi heiself as a lady of 
the Toast , and hence had ansen, to the female fnend and her 
family at whose house the meeting was proposed, the neces- 
sity of resolving this delicate question, which, being refen ed 
to the eldest son, after weighty consideiation had gone against 
Mis Long, who within two hours, without essoin or demui, 
had to make the advances lequned The deciee has the 
signature of Gmckel Vanhomrigh, whose mother and eldest 
sister, ^ Mis. Vanhomrigh and her fair daughtei Hessy,’ aie 
by one of its clauses strictly forbidden ' to aid, abet, comfort, 

^ or encourage her the said Mrs Long m her disobedience for 
' the futuie.’ Bartholomew Vanhomrigh, a Dublin merchant 
of Dutch extraction to whom Kmg V7illiam had given piofit- 
able employments in Ireland, had left his wife, at his death, 
in 1703, the life income of a fortune of neaily twenty thousand 
pounds, with which she and her two sons and two daughters 
came ultimately to England , and she had been some time 
living in London in fashionable style, visited by the best 
company, when, eaily in the present year. Sir Andrew Foun- 
tame introduced Swift 

At the time when Hestei Vanhomrigh, a girl seventeen 
yeais oi age, thus first saw Swift, Esther Johnson also was in 
London, on the last visit she ever made there , but Swift had 
not named to her these new acquaintances She was ignoiant 
of them, and of their mode of life or the company they kept, 
when Swift mentioned them to her nearly three years later 
She had come ovei with Mis Dingley shortly after Swift left 
Dublin, and she went back at the end of April , but in his 
present letters there are only two allusions to hei She had 

* This decree ^ as fiist published at engraving by Yertne fioni Jervas's 
pp 147-150 of a little volume (1719- portrait of Swift, but not a line of his 
1720) containing the 4?^ of Punning writing except the decree, though the 
and L&ii&is fomid m tlio Cabinet of * Punning ’ pages have been most im- 
ilmt mUhraied Toast Mrs Amu Long properly included in hxs collected 
muc her decern It has an admirable woiks 
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bi ought liei little dog, whom he repoits to Dean Sterne in itomtoo 
Apiil as \eij well, and liking London wondei fully, ‘but 


‘ Greenwich bettei, wheie we could haidly keep him from 
* hunting down the deer ’ , and a few weeks eailier he had Park 
told 'Walls that ' the ladies of St Mary’s are well, and talk 
‘ of going to Ireland in the spring But Mis Johnson cannot 
‘ make a pun, if she might have the weight of it in gold 
‘ They desued me to give jou their service when I wnt/ 


The same letter shows that farther ohseivation had brought 
him doubts of the popularity of the war ‘As for politics 
‘ I know little worth writing The paihament this yeai is 
‘ prodigiously slow , and the preparations for war, much 
‘ slower So that we expect but a model ate campaign, and l‘ps audE 
‘ people begm to be heartily weaiy of the war ’ Thiee w'eeks the war 
after that was written, however, politics again became excit- 
ing enough , and it took only about as many more months, 
and the victoiy of Oudenaide, to make the war as popular as 
ever Swift’s mteiest had been stiongly reawakened by the 
turn which the close of the previous campaign had given to 
some political questions at home The disaster of Almanza 
brought into sudden and unexpected prominence the recall 
of Lord Peterborough m the preceding yeai, and the whigs peter- 
found it hard to justify their treatment of that eccentric but 
tnumphant general " It’s a perfect jest,’ Swift had written 
m one of his letters to Archbishop King soon after his amval, 

^ to see my Lord Peterborough, reputed as great a whig as 
‘ any in England, abhorred by his own party and caressed by 
‘ the tones/ Nor was the letter at any pains to conceal that 
opinions on all sides had been rather roughly shaken. It was 
well, he said, that he did not himself feel disposed to make 
reflections on the facts he detailed, for if he were he could 
not tell what to make, so oddly were people stibdivided. 5 Feb 
Seven days later he wrote again to tell of the dismissal of 
Harley, at the break-down of the first Madbam intrigue , and 
of his having just heard from a friend of Mr St. John that 
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170^^1709 also intended to ' lay down in a few days ’ This last letter 
otherwise was cuiious foi its ipmark on Hailey’s scheme 
The attempt to bung together the modeiate men of both 
parties, he calls the ^ greatest piece of court-skill that has 
^ been acted these many years , ’ and this immediately follows 
an observation that ^you sometimes see the extremes of Whig 
" and Toiy driving on the same thing ’ 

Entering on a pait of Swift’s life which was the tuining- 
point of his political caieer, which led to his approaching 
connection with Harley and St John, and to which there 
has not been even an attempt by his biogiaphers to do any 
kind of justice, I here inteipose what his own opinions 
of^Church They are taken fiom a tract now 

of England written by him, entitled Sentiments of a Chnrch of England 
Man with Res;pect to Religion and Govermmnt, and they 
will best explain what remains to be given from the letter 
last quoted 

Johnson says of the tract that it is wiitten with great 
coolness, model ation, ease, and perspicuity, and the presence 
of such qualities when party heats were so intense, may well 
be noted as a marked singulaiity He had indeed put foiward 
this piece of writing to declare the danger of such heats to 
both sides ^ He thought it just as foolish in the wdiigs to 
charge the tones with hankerings aftei Eome and arbitrary 
powei, as in the tones to chaige the whigs with designs to 
bnng in piesbytery and a commonwealth Both might with 
profit have gathered from this what it was meant to convey. 
To such party antagonism it was incident on either side that 
the greatest power should expose its possessois to the greatest 
dangei, because of the temptation to use it , and if the W’^higs 

* Swift does not decry party, though affairs "wheie the most inconsideiahle 

he deprecates its heats and passions ‘ have some real share, and, by the 

It toust always exist, as he well knew ‘ wonderful importance which every 

Beading a history, or sitting at a play, ‘man is of to himselfi a very great 

we cannot help taking sides , and no ‘ imaginaxy one.’ 

wonder we shonld do so in public 
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had taken the advice now given, and let the chinch alone, 
they might have escaped tlue disasters of the five following 
yeais Swift stated fairly Ins qualifications as a moderator. 
‘ I believe I am no bigot in leligion, and I am sure I am 
‘ none in government I conveise in full freedom with many 
" considerable men of both paities , and if not in equal number 
^ it IS purely accidental and personal, as happening to be near 
the court, and to have made acquamtance there more under 
^ one ministry than another ’ 

What he had to say, then, as the friend to both, was, that 
the whigs should not think the Church of England so 
nanow’- as not to be able to fall in with any legulai kind of 
^oveinment, and that the tones should not hamper them- 
selves with the belief that any one kind of government was 
moie than anothei acceptable to God He warned the wdngs 
of what w^as meant by an Establishment in rehgion that, 
while sects should have full libcity of conscience, they should 
not have such pohtical authority as might be used to overthiow 
the church , and that the government which desired to letam 
then allegiance, could not give them too much ease, oi trust 
them with too little pow^ei On the other hand he warned 
the tones of the mexpiessihle folly of peimittmg any section 
of their party to set up distinctions between kings do facto 
and de jure. Every limited monarch, he told them, every 
sovereign submitting to conditions, was a king de jure , and 
lie -was the only king who could claim to be so entitled, because 
he governed by the only authoiity sufficient to abolish all 
precedent right, namely, the consent of the whole * In this 
part of the tiact, all the questions of light divine, non- 
-resistance, and passive obedience, are handled with admuable 


* Om of its many lemaiks of a 
sbiewd wisdom is tins npontlie Diitdi 
^Tliey aie a commonwealth founded 

* on a sudden, by a desperate attempt 
^ in a despeiate condition, not formed 

* or digested into a regular system by 
’^matuie thought and reason, but 


‘huddled up under the pressure of 
‘ sudden exigencies , calculated for no 
‘ long duration , and hitherto subsiat- 
‘ ing bj’ accident, in the midst of con- 
‘ tending powers who cannot yet 
‘ agiee about sharing it among them. 
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good-sense, and it is cleaily shown that none moie than the 
tones themselves weie interested in frankly accepting the 
doctime, that, wheie security of peison and property for all 
IS ensuied by lav\s which none but the whole can repeal the 
great ends of government are thereby obtained, whether 
administration be in the hands of one or of many 'It is a 
^ remaik of Hobbes that the youth of England are coirupted 
^in their principles of government by leading the authois 
' of Gieece and Eome, who wiit under commonwealths But 
* it might have been more fairly offered for the honoui of 
' liberty, that, while the lest of the known world w^'as overrun 
‘ with the arbitiary government of single peisons, arts and 
'sciences took their use and flourished only in those few 
' small temtoiies where the people were free’ 

If the truth of the case, then, and the wisdom of it, lay as- 
he thus stated, it was not mattei of surpiise to him that the 
extremes of whig and toiy should, as he had wiitten to 
the archbishop, drive on the same thing ' I have heard ’ 
he went on to say in that letter 'the chief whigs blamed 
' by their own party for want of model ation , ^nd I know a 
‘ whig lord in good employment who voted with the highest 
'tones against the court and ministry with whom he is. 
' nearly allied ’ In short it is deal enough that Swift, whose 
earlier misgivings in the same direction have beioie been 
indicated, had a dread of the extreme whigs gettmg too 
much of then own way , though if, amid unsettled and dis- 
turbed opinions, he was secretly working in any one’s in- 
teiest at the time, it was certainly in that of Somers, who 
next to Sundeiland had been Harley’s most unsparing enemy, 
and whom m this veiy letter he says he is ' going this morn- 
' mg to visit.’ But Somers had his difficulties still Writing 
to the Aichbishop of Dublin m the middle of April to assure 
him of Lord Pembroke’s intended return to his post ' which 
' we certamly conclude will he towaids the end of summer, 
' there being not the least talk of his removal,’ Swift adds 
' I was told m confidence three weeks ago that the chief whig 
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^ lords le&olved to apply in a body to the Queen, for nij Loid i707-i7u9 
^ Somexs to be made president but 'tother day upon tml 
^ the mmistiy would not join, and the Queen was lesolute, 

^ and so it has miscarried 

Success nevertheless was at hand At the end of October, 
when Mailborough had stiengthened his colleagues by another 
great victory, came the event some time expected , and m 
the appointments rendered necessaiy by Pnnce George^s Wing 
death, the Queen found heiself powerless to offer farther re- 
sistance Someis was made piesident of the council, the 
viceroyalty of Ireland was given to Lord Wharton, Pembroke 
being restored to the admiialty ,t and Addison %vas made 

* STTift to Aibp King, 15 Apiil the e\-viceioy having just taken the Unpub- 

1708 Fioni the same lettei (MS) J^dy Aiundel foi hib second wife It lished 

these allusions may be taken ‘I is so characteiistic of Swift to show 

* most humbly thank your gi ice tor him thus amid the giaver matters 

* your tavouiable tUoughtb in my own pressing upon him at the tune, that I 

* paiticulai, and I cannot but obsen e shall perhaps be pardoned foi gning 

* that you conclude them with a com- the dignity of punt to these ratliei 
‘pliment in such a tuin as hetia\s lahoiious and not very successful 
‘more skill in that paifc of eloquence jokes ^ The Add/ css of the Botfo/ pad 
‘than you wiU please to own, and ^the Gtntlemoi of hclandj JTitmbhi 

* such as we whose necessities put us ‘ i>hewetk, That since your lordship is 

‘upon practising it alloui lives, can ‘new BecU foi the i>ea, }oui peti- 
‘ never arrive to Sir A Fountame ‘tioners have been excluded as ig-wa^i- 
‘ presents his humble duties to your ^ oi emt-aumjs , whereof they cannot 
‘grace, and wiEget you the Tahmtd ^fatlmn the cause For joui lord- 
‘ if you please He is gone this mom- ‘ ship is the Doctoi's peculiai govez- 

* mg to Oxford for three oi four dajs ‘ nor, since he that is admiiul of the 

‘ Your bill shall be made up w hen the ‘ ileet, must be so of the Swift You 
‘ TahrmA is m it ’ ‘ were not used to look Stmi upon 

t I found m Swift’s handwnting, ‘ your visitants, nor to keep ubujt 

among the MSS at Sir Andrew Form- ‘ while we were afa e Pray, my tol, 

tame’s seat m Norfolk, the diaft of an ‘ have a car’-in-a new office not to 
addiess in which ‘The Doctor,’ as ‘disobhge your old fhends Pe- Pembroke’s 
Pembroke always called Swift, con- ‘member, be puns, you first xmn 
gratnlates the earl in the Castihan or * never heard any in your life. We 
punning language, and in the names ‘ aie content to be used as the second 
of himself, Sir Andrew Fountaine, the as becomes men of oui ;^iich 

Bishop of Clogher and his bi others, ‘If Tom Ashe were here, he would 
Dean Sterne, Doctoi Howaid, and ‘never keep at land, but pninp haid 
the rest of the punning circle, on his * for a new sea pun I designed to 
appomtment to the admiralty The ‘have Mr Kcei JmtcU to jour lord- 

* Arundel ’ allusions are eicplamed by * ship yesterday, but you saw no com- 
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lush secietary in place of Dodington new woild^ 
Swift called it, writing immediately after to the archbishop 
" On my return from Kent, the night of the Prmce’s death, 
* I staid a few days in town before I went to Epsom I then 
' vitiited a ceitain gieat man, and we enteied very fieely into 
‘ dibcourse upon the piesent juncture He assured me theie 
' was no doubt now of the scheme holding about the ad- 
^ miialty, the government of Ii eland, and piesidency of the 
^ council, the disposition whereof youi grace knows as well as 
‘ I , and although I caie not to mingle public affans with the 
‘mteiest of so piivate a person as myself, yet, upon such a 
' levolution, not knowing how far my fiiends may endeavour 


‘pany Thus we are kept under 
‘hashes, and cannot comjpass our 
‘2^oint I ha\eaDea 2 of stones to 
‘tell yonr loidship, and tho’ yon 
‘ may have heard them before, I should 
‘ be glad to OJiaVeni ovei again , but 
‘ I am now sick, tho* I hope not near 

* Grave's-eml But your lordship 
‘ must give me iea-ve to say that if we 
‘ lose the sight of } ou in England as 
‘ 'svell as in Ireland, Fortune who is a 
‘ Giey,and not a Green- Witch^ iss much 
‘ ill oui De^i-fot But how can youi 
‘friends of Ireland appioach^ wiule 
‘the seamen inincli us avay, to get 
‘ at you But, while you canvas then 
‘ alfans, can they not drmk their can 
‘ vas, to youi health at home ^ and 
‘swallow Ph'lip at a sup ? and vlien 
‘ they see 3 oui loidbhip’s Flag-on^ toss 
‘ up another of then own ? But j oui 

* petitioneis u ith humhle submission 

* can not see why you should be much 
‘pleased with your new office, con- 
‘ sideling the imschicfa likely to Lap- 
‘pon undei }our administration 
‘First, the seamen, m complaisance 
‘to my lady, will take a young 
‘ Amndd into ever} ship, whom they 

* begin to ( ill by a diminutive name, 
‘ A-nmdtUL Then, upon j^our lord- 


‘ ship’s account, the merchant will 

* turn gamester, and be ready to ven- 
‘tuie all upon any MaiUy without 

* feaimg a Cx'iigiyi Again, while y'our 
‘loidship IS admiral, I doubt we 
‘ shall lose all our sea-f caring Men, 

‘ for, as you aie likely to manage it, 
‘every seaman that has any merit 
‘ will soon be landed What a con- 
‘ fusion must this cause ’ and more 
‘stiU, when oui boats must be all 
‘tioubled with a WJiei ry go niviMe, 
‘and our ships new-tiimmed must 
‘ all dance Iligg-i' Downs We agree 
‘your lordship will ceitainly beat 
‘ the Fi ench , but w'hat honour is that ? 

* Alas, they ai e all GalU-Slai es already 
‘ Jly lord youi petitioners heg one 
‘ hour a week to attend, for which 
‘tliey shall evei pi ay, That aftei 
‘joiu loidship has subdued the 
‘ Flench and Spaniaid, and given us 
‘ an honourable Peace, you may retire 
‘ many years hence fiom the wet to 
‘the dr} Downs, from the boats- 
‘ sitains looking to then to the 
‘ ma^ns looking to then sheep, and, 

* that my meaning may not be mis- 
‘ taken, fiom those Downs wheieiSa?^^ 
‘ are hoist and rais’d to those of Bails- 

* himj ’ (Wilton by Salisbury) 
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^ to engage me m the service of a new goyernment, I would 1707 170«5 
^ beg your grace to ha\e favourable tliouglits of me on such 

* an occasion , and to assure you that no piospect of making 
^ my fortune shall ever prevail on me to go against what be- 
' comes a man of conscience and truth, and an entire friend 
^ to the established church This I say, in case such a thing 

* should happen , for my thoughts are turned another way, 

' if the Earl of Berkeley's journey to Vienna holds, and the 

^ ministry will keep their promise of making me the Queen's Would like 
^ Secretary, by w^hich I shall be out of the way of parties, secreta^ to 
^ until it shall please God I have some place to retire to, a 

* little above contempt or, if all fail, until your grace and 
‘the Dean of St Patiick’s shall think fit to dispose of that 
' poor town-living in my favour'* He closed by referring to 
the possibihty of a peace and this might certainly have 
been effected with many advantages that winter, if the 
opportunity had not been strangely missed 

Swift's position at this critical time is thus clearly ex- S'vnftS 
plained He did not think his own piospect improved by 
the fact of power without contiol having fallen to the wliig^j 
He at once &ds his ground to be unsafe Already since the 
disappointment of the bishoprick he had turned his thoughts 
in another direction, as to which, though he has ‘promises,' as 
usual, ho has yet nothing moie certain , and now, though 

* lii the lettei to ^Valls (MS) on date himself to his fortunes *1 letter hetteis to 

the disappointment of the bishopixc to the same fiiend (MS) of the same Walls(MS), 

(a;e^,210),hehad put this postscript date as that in the text to the arch* 

* I wish you would desire Dr Smith bishop says * If Mr King dies, I 

‘ to speak to Dean Syng as from him- * have desired people to tell the arch- 

* self, to enquire whethei Dr Sterne ‘ bishop that I wiU have the living , 

* designs really to give me the Fansh ® for I like it, and he told me I skould. 

* that has the church, foi I believe I ^ have the first good one that fell ; 

* told you that at paiting he left me * and y&ic hi&Wf Greed Mcn*s^n mtsest 

* in doubt, by saying he would give * never fail ’ Sterne’s conduct in re- 

* me one of them If he means that gard to the living here named was 

‘which has the church to build, I one of several gra\e charges after- 
‘ would not accept it, nor come to wards preferred by Swift against him. 

‘ Ireland to be deceived ’ So qmetly See letter of July 1733 

was Swift then prepared to accommo- 
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the paity to whom he had lendeied special service is 
become stionger than evei, the veiy cucumstance has 
brought with it a doubt if he can continue to be politically 
‘engaged’ for these whig fiiends without a saciifice of 
opinions of vital moment to him After a few days he 
wiote in the same vein to Dean Sterne, telling him that 
Lord Pembroke took aU things mighty well, and they 
punned togethei as usual, but adding that the ex-viceioy 
eithei made the best use oi the best appearance with 
his philosophy of any man he ever knew , for it was ‘ not 
‘ believed he is pleased at heart on many accounts ’ His own 
position is taken up, with if possible gi eater explicitness, in 
a lettei to Walls of the same date hitheito imprinted, and 
be is more than ever anxious that the piomise of a secretary- 
ship should be redeemed ‘ My journey to Germany depends 
‘ on accidents as well as upon the favour of the couit If 
‘they will make me Queen’s Secretary when I am theie, as 
‘ they promise, I will go ; unless this new change we expect 
‘on the Prince’s death should alter my measures, for it is 
‘thought that most of those I have credit with, wiU come 
‘ into play But yet, if they cany things too far, I shall go 
‘ to Vienna, or even to Laracoi, rather than fall m with them.’ 
A couple of months swept away this hope also, and his 
language then to the aichbishop is in many lespects lemark- 
able ‘My Loid Beikeley begins to drop his thoughts of 
‘going to Vienna, and indeed I freely gave my opimon 
‘ against such a journey for one of his age and infirmities. 
‘ And I shall hardly think of going Secretary without him, 
‘although the Emperor’s mimsters here think I will, and 
‘ have writ to Vienna I agiee with your grace that such a 
‘ design was a little too late at my years , but considering 
‘ myself wholly useless in Ti eland, and m a parish with an 
‘audience of half a score, and it being thought necessary 
‘ that the Queen should have a Secretary at that court, my 
‘ friends telling me it would not be dijSScult to compass it, I 
‘ was a little tempted to pass sonae time abroad, until mj 
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" fi lends ivould make me a little easiei in my foitnues at 
" home Besides, I had hopes of being sent in time to some 
^ othei* court ’ 

One thmg only in the new aiiangements he dwelt upon 
with unalloyed pleasuie, though it involved a contrast that 
might have given to it a not unpardonable touch of bitter- 
ness ‘Mr Addison,’ he told the aichbishop, ‘goes over first 
secietaiy He is a most excellent person , and being my most 
‘ intimate fuend, I shall use all my ciedit to set him right m 
Mils notions of peisons and things. I spoke to him with 
great plainness upon the subject of the Test , and he says 
‘ he is confident my Loid Whaiton will not attempt it if he 
finds the bent of the nation against it I will say nothing 
‘‘ further of his charactei to youi giace at present, because he 
^ has half persuaded me to have some thoughts of returning 
‘ to Ii eland’ ‘ 7ous savez,’ he wrote to Hunter, ‘que Mon- 
‘sieuT d’ Addison, iiotre bon ami, est fait Secretaire d’etat 
dTielande , and unless you make haste o\er, and get me my 
Virginian bishopric,* he will persuade me to go with him, 
Mor the Vienna project is off; which is a gieat disappomt- 
^ ment to the design I had^ of displaying my politics at the 
^ Emperor's court ’ The fuends nevertheless did not leave 
London together ; but though widely diffeient fortunes were 
for the most part in future to divide them, a mutual admira- 
tion and affection remained which was only closed by death 


* In a letter to Hunter of a few 
weeks’ later date (22 March 170S-9), 
written while Addison was m the 
room with him, he returns to the 
project of a hishopnc in Yirgima, 
which his editors take gravely, and 
that the desi^ foi it was drawn 
out with power to ordain priests and 
■deacons for our colonies in America 
(Sc^ 1 . 97). X ha've however faded 
in finding any authority for it hut 
these letters to Hunter, who may 
have started such a notion to him, 
hut who, as I have shown, 0ive up 


Yii^ia after alL ‘ I shall go for Ire- 
® land some time in the summer, being 

* not able to make my friends in the 
‘ ministry consider my ments, or their 

* promises, enough to keep me here , 
‘ so that all my hopes now terminate 

* in my bishopric of Yirgima ’ At the 
end of the letter he says of Addison 
'I pray God too much busings may 
‘ not spoil le plm IrnnnU^ homjtm 

for it is certain which of a 
‘man’s good talents he employs in 

* busmen must be detracted from his 
‘conversation.* 
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Wliat Addison said of Swift as the Greatest gemiis of las age 
we have seen, and what Swift exclaimed of Addison two 
months befoie his lush appointment is in a letter to Am- 
brose Philips lying before me, That man has ^voHh enough 
to give reputation to an age The woild has no other in- 
stance of two intimate fiiends speaking thus with perfect 
tiuth of each other, and with something so like, yet so un- 
like, in what with stiange caprice was dealt out to them by 
destiny Addison went to Ii eland, where a Deaneiy was 
awaiting Swift, and Swift remained in England, wheie a Se- 
cretaryship of State awaited Addison , yet nevei was shrewdei 
rcmaik than Sir James Mackintosh made, when he said that 
Addison as the Dean and Swift as the Secretary of State 
would have been a stroke of foitune putting each into the 
place most fit for him Incalculable the gam to themselves, 
though the %vorld might have lost Captain Gulliver ^ 

The First Fiuits and the Test still kept Swift in 
London, and two letteis written before the Prince’s death, 
here fiist printed, enable me to show his course on both 
subjects veiy cleaily The fiist was to the archbishop , and 
the second had appaiently been diawn up lor piimate 
Marsh’s information with a desire that it should be sent on 
to King, in whose archives it was found Wilting to the 
lattei on the loth of April, he says that upon consulting with 
Southwell and other fiiends famihar with Ireland, they were 
stiongly agreed in recommending him to solicit the affair him- 
self with Lord Godolphin himself ‘ I told Loid Somers the 
^ case, and that by your grace’s commands, and the desire of 

* seveial bishops and some of the principal clergy, I undertook 
^ the mattei , that the Queen and Loid Treasurer had alieady 

* fallen into it these four years , that it wanted nothing but 
^ solicitation , that I knew his lordship was a gieat fiiend of 
‘ Lord Sundeiland’s, with whom I had been long acquainted, 
^ but, hearing he foiboie common visits now he was in business, 
^ I had not attended him Then I desned his lordship to tell 
^ Lord Sunderland the whole matter, and prevail that I might 
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" attend with him upon my Lord Treasurci Yesteiday my 
' Lord Someis came to see me, and told me veiy kindly he had 
^perfoimed my commission, that Loid Sunderland was voiy 
* glad we should lenew oui acquaintance, and that he would, 

' whenever I pleased, go along with me to Lord Treasurer 
" I should in a day oi two ha\e been able to give youi giacc 
‘ some furthei account, if it weie not for an accident in one 
‘of my legs ^ which has for some time confined me to my 
‘chambei, and which I am foiced to manage for fear of ill 
‘ consequences I hope youi grace will approve of %vhat I 
‘ have hitheito done I told Lord Someis the nicety of pro- 
‘ ceedmg in a matter where the Loid Lieutenant was engaged, 
‘and design to tell it Loid Sundeiland and Loid Treasurer, 

‘ and shall be suio to avoid any false step in that point , and 
‘ your grace shall soon know the issue of this negotiation, oi 
‘ whether there be any hope from it ’ 

The stoiy was continued m a lettei to the aichbishop of 
the 10th of June He desciibed the inteiMew with Godol- 
phin, who to ail the pre&sm'e put upon him had but one 
loply , that small good had been got by the remission to the 
English cieigy, and he should not consent to it in the case of 
the Irish unless assured it ‘ would be well leceived, with due 
‘acknowledgments' What, asked Swift, was to he under- 
stood by this? ‘Nothing iindei then hands,' said Godol- 
phm, ‘but 1 will so far explain m}self to tell you, I mean 
‘ better acknowledgments than those of the cleigy of Eng- 
‘land' Again Swift pressed to be advised what sort my 
loid would think fittest ‘I can only say again,' replied the 
dry Godolphin, ‘ such as they ought ’ Little theiefoie had 
come of the personal soliciting with the Lord Treasurer , and 
all that was left to Swift was to pmsue the cold scent of 


Tlie accideEt is mentioned m a 
letter to Bean Sterne of the same 
(late ‘I wonder whether, lu the midst 
* of your huildings, 3 ou ever consider 
‘that I have broke my shins, and 

Mil t 


‘have been a week confined this 
‘charming weather to my chambei, 
‘and cannot go abroad to hear the 
‘ nightingales, or pun with my Loid 
‘ Pembroke * 
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asking Ills excellency the Loid Lieutenant once a month how 
the affair went on 

Weaned of this kind of waiting, however, Primate Marsh 
appeal to to have wiitten to Pembroke’s secretaiy, Dodmgton, 
from whom in leply he had received such an account of 
no-pi ogress made, as left hardly lOom for assuiance more en- 
coui aging than that any satisfactory issue could not now be 
expected ‘ before a peace ’ This was communicated to Swift, 
and hence the second lettei to which refeience has been made 
as found in the aichives of the Armagh diocese ' I hope 
' }ou will excuse ’ (the date is 28th August 1708) " my want 
' of ceremony occasioned by my desue to give a full answer 
' to youis of the 12th What hindered my writing was the 
* want of confidence to trouble you when I had nothing of 
^ importance to say ; but if you give me leave to do it at 
'othei times, I shall obey you with great satisfaction, and 
' I am heartily sony for the occasion that hath prevented 
^ you, because it is a loss to the public as well as to me The 
‘ pel son who sent you the letter about progress made in 
‘ that matter, is one^ who would not give threepence to sa\e 
^all the established cleigy in both kingdoms from the 
^ gallow's And to talk of not encouraging you to hope for 
^it befoie a peace, is liteiallj dare %eiha and nothing else 
^But, m the small conveisation I have had among great 
^ men, there is one maxim I have found them constantly to 

obseiwe, which is, that in any business before them, if you 
‘enquire how it proceeds, they only considei what is pioper 
‘ to answer, without one single thought whethei it be agree- 
‘able to fact or no For instance, here is Lord Tieasurer 
‘assures me that what you ask is a tiifle , that the Queen 
‘ would easily consent to it, and he would do so too , but 
‘then he adds some geneial conditions, as I told you befoie 

^ Hr Dodmgton, lie means To ‘ Twentietli Parts , and whatever Mr 
the same effect, on the Prince’s death, * D — has said about staying until a 
he wrote to King ‘ I spoke foimerly ‘peace, I do assuie your grace is 
^ all I knew of the ’ (First Fruits aud) * nothing hut words ’ 
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"Then comes Lord Lieutenant, assmes me that the other 
" has nothing at all to do with it, and that it is not to come 
" befoie him, but that he has made some progiess m it , and 
" also hints to jou, it seems, that it will be hardly done before 
" a peace The piogiess he means must be something entirely 
" between the Queen and himself, foi the two chief mimsteis 

* assuie me they never heard of the matter from him ; and, 
" m God’s name, what soit of progress can he mean ^ In the 
"meantime, I have not stined a step further, being un'ftil- 
" Img to rum my&elf in any man’s fa\our, when I can do the 
"public no good And theiefore I had too much art to 
" desiie Lord Tieasurer not to say anythmg to ’tother of what 
‘I had spoke, unless I could get leave, which was refused 
" me , and therefore I omitted speaking again to Lord 
" Sundeiland Which however I am resolved to do when he 
" comes to town, m order to explain something that I only 
"conjectured Upon the whole I am of opinion that the 
" "" pi ogress” yet made is just the same with that of making 
" me General of the Hoise , and the Duke of Oimond thinks 
" so too , and gave me some leasons of his own. Therefoie 
" I think the leason why this thing is not done can be only 
‘ peifect neglect, or want of sufficient inclination; or peihaps 
" a bettei prmciple, I mean a dislike to the conditions, and 
" unwillingness to act on them. I think Mr Southwell and 1 
"agree in our inteipretation of that oracular saying^ which 
" has perplexed you, and have fixed it upon the Test Whether 
" that be among the trifling or wicked meanings you thought 

* of, I need not ask Whatever methods you would please 
" to have me take in this, or any other matter, for the service 
" of the public or yourself, I shall readily obey. And if the 
" matter does not stick at that mystical point before men- 
" tioned, I am sure, with common application, it might be 
" done m a month ’f 

'* The *as they ought’ of Grodol- tionthat preceded the tahiBg of Lisle, 
phm utmpra and its closing sentences show not 

t Tins letter written only Swift's interest but the iiifluence 

during the penod of intense expecta- he exercised o\ er the then g* zetteer, 
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The matter was thus brought back to the point fiom 
which Swift had staited at the first, ^ that attempt would 
be made m that way of bargain between the First Fiuits and 
the Test, the one to be a biibe foi the lepeal of the other, to 
which he had declared a peisistent hostihty But, befoie 
adveitmg to the couise which this detei mined him to adopt 
on the moie impoitant question, the sequel to the piesent 
attempt to obtain remission of the Fust Fiuits may be 
briefly told. When the ariangements involving Lord 
Pembioke’s lesignation weie made on the piince’s death. 
Swift wiote to the piimate, that, upon putting Pembioke in 
mind of the Fust Fiuits before he went out of oflSce, Pem- 
bioke told him that the thing was done , sent him word, as 
he afterwards explained, ^by Sir Andrew Foiintaine, that 
* the queen had gi anted the thing, and afterward took the 
^ compliment I made him upon it , ’ but a sudden attack of 
his old disorder of giddiness disabled Swift till towards the 
middle of Januaiy from announcing this to King, whom he 
then told of it, with the addition that two great men in 
office, giving him joy of it, very frankly said that if he had 
not snioothed the way by giving them and the rest of the 
ministry a good opinion of the justice of the thing, it would 
have met with opposition f Yet the thing had not been 
done aftei all ' Upon closer enquiiy Swift learnt from the 
ex-lieutenant that it was a matter puiely between the Queen 


Bicliard Steele ‘ We are now every 
* day expecting news from abioad of 
‘the greatest impoitance Kothing 
‘less than a battle, a siege, or Lisle 
‘taken . Wagers mn two to one 
‘ for the last In the last Gazette it 
‘was certainly affirmed that there 
‘would be a battle, but the copy 
‘ coming to the office to be corrected, 

‘ I prevailed with them to let me soft- 
‘ en the phrase a little, so as to leave 
‘ some room for possibilities , and I do 
^ not find the soldiers here are so very 
‘ positive- J] ow c\ ei , it is a period of 


‘the greatest expectation I ever re- 
‘ member, and God in his mercy send 
‘ a good issue This is all I have to 
‘say at piesent I will soon mte 
‘again, if any other thiug be worth 
‘sending And then it shall he in 
‘ more form * 

* See 208 

t ‘Upon which I only remaiked 
‘what I have always observed in 
‘coui’ts, that when a tavour is done 
* theie IS no want of persons to chal- 
‘ lenge obligations * 
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and himself, and there was no doubt that my lord had xe- 
ceived from her, who during the past year would hardly hare 
denied him anything, a promise foi the remission But 
knowing Godolphm’s determination to exact conditions, and 
ascertaining thiough Addison that no grant had passed the 
tieasury, Swift went to Whaiton himself, 'which was the 
' first attendance I ever paid/ He was in a great ciwd and 
much haste, and Swift had to be satisfied with the assurance 
that he was well disposed, but must have the usual applica- 
tion made to all lords lieutenant before he could do anything 
With which the mattei ended, and is thus dismissed by 
Swift 'It is -wonderful a great minister should make no 
' difieience between a giant and the promise of a grant* . 
' Had I the least suspected it I would have applied to 
'Lord Whaiton above two months ago -v^hich might have 
'prevented at least the present excuse • . Though otheis 
' might, I suppose, have been found ’ 

Godolphm’s 'conditions’ remained, however; and, long 
befoie the appomtment to the loid lieutenancy of the most 
eager advocate foi a repeal of the Test, there had come 
foreshadowings of tiouble from that question which some 
othei occurrences gave prominence to. The Insh presby^ 
terians, taking advantage of an alarm of invasion in the 
spring of 1708,^ obtained the lead in addi esses of loyalty 
to the Queen while the church party still were silent , and it 
was supposed that this might recommend on the Enghshside 
their claim to be lelieved from the Test. At the same time 
there came over to England the speaker of the lush house, 
who held also the office of chief justice, with the declared 
object of agitating for the repeal by the Enghsh parliament 

^ See the letter to Bean Steme of ‘take off that scandal the clergy of 
the 15 April about the good use made ‘ Ireland he under of being the re- 
in England, by the dissenters, of the ‘ vexse of what they really are, with 
fnght in Ireland upon the intended ‘ respect to the revolution, loyalty to 
invasion Observe too "w hat he writes ‘the queen, and settlement of the 
to King, on the 10th of June, of the ‘ crown ; which is here the construe^ 
endeavour he is always making ‘to ‘ tioa of the word for^ * 
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on the ground that the Irish would not give way ' We 
‘have been already smpnsed enough/ Swift wiote to the 
archbishop on the loth of Apiil, ' with two addresses fiom 
‘the dissenters of England, but this from Dublin will, I 
‘ fear, be veiy pernicious , and there is no other remedy but 
‘by anothei addiess fiom the uncorrupted part of the city, 

‘ which has been usual in England fiom several counties, as 
‘ in the case of the Tack , and I should hope, from a person 
‘ of youi grace’s vigilance, that counter-addiesses might be 
‘sent both fiom the clergy and the confoimmg gentiy of 
‘ Ii eland, to set the Queen right in this matter I assure 
‘ youi giace all persons I conveise with aie entiiely of this 
‘ opinion, and I hope it will be done * Some days ago my 
‘ Loid Someis entered with me into discouise about the Test 
‘ clause, and desired my opinion upon it, which I gave him truly, 
‘ though with all the gentleness I could because as I am in- 
‘ dined and obliged to value the friendship he professes for me, 
‘ so he is a peison whose favour I would engage in the affair of 
‘ the First Fiuits . If it became me to give ill names to ill 
‘ things and persons, I should be at a loss to find Jbad enough 

* for the villainy and baseness of a certain lawyer of Ii eland, 
‘ who is in a station the least of all otheis excusable for such 
‘ pioceedings, and yet has been going about most industriously 
‘ to all his acquaintance m both houses towaids the end of the 
‘ session to shov/ the necessity of taking off the Test clause 

* in Ireland by an act here, wherein you may be sure he had 
‘his brother’s assistance If such a project should be 
‘ resumed next session, and I m England, unless your giace 
‘ send me your absolute commands to the contiaiy, which I 


* The subject, I ought to add, was 
resumed at the close of August by 
another urgent lecommendation that 
the proposed addresses should be 
strengthened, by making the utmost 
possible use of the fact that the 
university had expelled one of its 
members (Foibes) for disiespect to 
Willxam the Thu*d’s memory The 


desiie to connect, in eveiy possible 
^\ay, respect for the doctimes of the 
revolution with eagerness to support 
the church, is Swift’s maiked pecu- 
liarity He IS, and in principle was to 
the close of his life, as his verse to Mrs 
Finch declared, 

* A whig, and one who wears a gown * 
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^ should be sorry to leceive, I could liaidly forbear publish- 1707-1709 
" ing some papei in opposition to it, oi leaving one behind 
' me, if there should be occasion ’ 

The occasion arose isitli gi eater urgency on the success of 
the extieme whigs a few months later, and, under the double 
apprehension of an attempt by the new viceroy in Ireland, 
and, supposing it defeated, of its almost ceitoin resumption 
with success m England, Swift wrote liis pamphlet He Letter 
called it A Letter jrom a 2Ie7nher of the Hoim of 
Commons %n Ireland to a 2[emler of the Home of 
Commons %n England concerning the Sacjamentcd Test, 
and dated it as fiom Dubhn in Decembei 1708 Three 
things very noticeable peivade its leasonmgs There is a 
strong personal dislike of the Presbyterians, dating probably 
fiom eaily associations Theie is an obvious dread of the 
insecurity of the Establishment, as well from the smallness of 
numbers in her pale, as fiom the greatei eneigy of her assail- 
ants There is above all a contempt for the Roman Catholics 
as an infeiioi race, so fetteied by penal laws as to make their 
numbers a weakness to them The last was of course Swift’s 
grand mistake, from the point of view he had taken His 
desiie was to strengthen and extend Protestantism, and the 
only policy that could have united protestants he rejected 
with scoin Churchmen and Dissenteis weie the only two 
parties he saw, and the church would have to fall to the 
strongest He saw nothing outside He believed the Gathohc 0l tiie 
population, as a power in the country, to have been shattered 
at then last rally under James. They were become to him 
as ^ inconsiderable’ as women and children The lands were 
taken fiom their gentry The fact of the priests being 
registered made xt easy at any time, by refusmg to renew the 
licences, to dimmish if not abolish them And as for the 
common people, without leaders, without discipline or natural 
courage,^ being little better than hewers of wood and diawers 

^ Tliere ate no Ijetter or ibrater soldiers than the Irish, hat Swift would call 
that trained courage* 
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of -R-ater, they weie out of all capacity of doing mischief if 
they were evei so well inclined Having diawn this picture. 
Swift placed beside it that of the Scots in the noithein parts 
of Ireland, as a brave industiious people, extremely devoted to 
their religion, and full of an undisturbed affection toward 
each other. He portrayed numbers of that ‘ noble ’ nation, 
milted by the fertility of the soil, as eager to exchange, by 
a voyage of three hours, then- baiien hills of Lochaber for 
the fruitful vales of Antiim and Down, ‘ so productive of that 
‘ gram which, at little trouble and less expense, finds diet and 
‘lodgmg for themselves and then cattle’* He depicted 
them growing speedily into wealth from the smallest begin- 
nings, by extreme parsimony, wonderful dexterity m dealing, 
and firm adherence to one another, showed them neiei 
rooted up where once fixed, but lathei increasing daily ; and 
pomted it out as their invanable habit, on finding themselves 
the supenoi number in any tract of ground, not to prove 
patient of mixture, but speedily to remove such as they could 
not assimilate + That there might be somethmg in such 


* Swift delights as much as John- 
son did in e^ery opportunity for a 
laugh against the Scotch and then 
countn”, and uhen Ambrose Philips 
goes with Lord Mark Kerr to the 
north of England he u ams them that 
the ladies in eien those legions will 
think them too southern by three 
degrees * I am not so good an astro- 

* nonier to know whether Yenns ever 

* cuts the arctic circle, or comes with- 
*m the vortex of Ursa Maior, nor 
‘ can I conceive how loi e can ripen 

* where goosebeines will not ’ Philips 
had been with Kerr to Copenhagen 
and written verses in a sledge there 
‘Your versifying in a sledge,’ wrote 
Swift (MS), * seems somewhat parallel 
^ to singing apsalmupon aladder , and 

* when youtell me that it was upon the 
^ ice, I suppose it might he a Pastoral, 
^and that you had got a calenture 
' which makes men llimk they behold 


* green fields and groves on the ocean 
‘ . I suppose the subject was Loie, 
‘ and then came in naturally yoin 

* burning m so much cold, and that 
‘the ice was hot non in compaiison 
‘of hex disdain Then theie aie 
‘fiozen lieaits and melting sighs, oi 

* kisses, I foiget which But I helie\ e 
‘ your poetic faith will nevei ainve 
‘ at allowing that Venus was horn on 

* the Belts, or anypait of the Koitheiu 
‘ Sea ’ JMr Shandy would probably 
have asciibed Sv\ift’s inveteracy 
against the Scots to the fact of Ins 
having perversely come mto the 
world on St Andiew’s Day 

t ‘ I have done all in my power on 
‘some land of my own to preserve 

* two or three English fellows in then 
‘ neighbourhood, hut found it impob- 

* sible, though one of them thought 

* he had sufficiently made his couit 
‘ by turning Presbyterian * 
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qualities to suggest a better feeling thandibtiust nevei occui^ 
to him* What he has to add embitters all the good This 
brave, industrious, fiugal, clannish lace had unhappily 
brought from Scotland a most formidable notion of episco- 
pacy , and if they thought it, as most suiely they did, thiee 
degrees woise than pojiery, wheie was the common enemy 
for chuichmen to join against ^ Naturalists might agree 
that a lion was a bigger, stronger, more dangerous enemy 
than a cat , but bind the lion fast, draw his teeth, and paie 
his cla\^s to the quicksand detei mine whether you’d have 
him in that condition at jour throat, or ' an angiy cat in full 
" liberty ’ It was a mistake the shreivdest man might make, 
but not paidonable in a wise one 

Upon other points in the tiact which peihaps more 
than its leading argument gave it a singulai lun and 
populanty in Iieland, it would be beside the piesent pui- 
pose to dwell , but poweiful use was made of the fact that it 
was from English not fiom Iiish nainisteis the proposal loi 
the repeal came, and that the country it was to benefit was 
not Ireland but England On one side of the channel was 
Cowley’s abject lover, and on the other his despot mistress ^ 
The life of the one was to be a ready saciifice if the little 
finger of the other did but aclie, but should the Irish give 
what was thus exacted and fain be content, it 'was surely 
too much to expect them to be grateful ^ If there be a 
"fire at some distance, and I immediately blow up my 
"house before there be occasion, because you are a man 
"of quality and apprehend some danger to a coinei of 
"your stable, yet why should you require me to attend 
"next morning at your levee with my humble thanks foi 
" the favour you have done me ? ’ Great was the relish and 
enjoyment of this in Ireland, and of the light thrown on 


17074 700 
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mg all 
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* On a former page (43) reference is xn the text w^as one of Swift's favourite 

made to Cowley's couplet as an iHus- weapons in the war he waged against 

tratxon of later date; but the shp the government of IValpole 

maybe pardoned, for the aigument 
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Nonconformity by contrasting its wail for conscience when 
it was low, wnth its shout foi persecution when it got upon 
its feet, and then again by compaimg its acquiescent humi- 
lities as S^ift remembeied them m his childhood, with the 
noisiness of its demands since the i evolution, not one of 
which had been made but as a step to enforce anothei 
Heie was Cowley’s lover reveised The puritan swam was 
evei complaining of cruelty while anything was denied 
him, but when the lady ceased to be cruel she was to be at 
his meicy , and so, as it seemed, everything was to be called 
persecution that would not leave the power to persecute 
others Veiy clear admission was at the same time made, in 
this poition of the tiact, of the growing strength of Dissent 
in the press , and though he lefeis to De Foe as ^ the fellow 
' that w^as pilloried — I forget his name,’ and, the better to laugh 
at him, couples him with Tutchin,* he also describes such 
writings as the Review and the Ohaenutor as having grown 
a necessaiy part in coffee-house furniture, says that they 
seem to be levelled to the understandings of gieat numbeis 
of people, and believes them to be lead at spme time oi 
other by customers of all lanks 

When Morphew reprinted this tiact in 1711 a few lines 
of Swift’s evident dictation were piefixed to the effect that 
it had * lumed ' the authoi with the then ministry, and that 
a page ^purely peisonal and of no use to the subject’ had 
been lemoved This page cannot now’ be found , but a letter 
to the archbishop of the 8th of January shows its object to 
have been to conceal the authorship, which even fiom King 
himself, who is eulogized m it, Swift half affects to withhold 
* The author has gone out of his way to reflect on me as a 
^peison likely to write for repealing the test, which I am 
' sure IS veiy unfair treatment This is all I am likely to 
^ get by the company I keep I am used like a sober man 

* From wLicli Pope took lus couplet— 

* Earless on lugh stood imabaslied De Foe, 

* And Tutcbm fiagmnt from tbe scourge below * 
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‘ with a diunken face, have the scandal of the vice without 
‘ the satisfaction " If the facts thus far have been correctly 
stated, as my authoiities piobably will be thought to establish, 
theie could have been no 'luming’ mthe case but the tiact 
could hardly fail to stiengthen against him that section of 
the ministry not fiiendly to his claims In his Memozrs 
relating to the Change he says that though he took all caie 
to be piivate, yet he was guessed to be the author, the sus- 
picion leached Lord Wharton, and he saw him no more till 
he went to Ireland ' At my taking leave of Lord Somers 
' he desiied I would carry a letter horn him to the Earl of 
‘ Wharton, w’hich I absolutely lelused, jet he ordered it to be 
" left at my lodgings ’ What came ol it "Will be told 

Swift Imgeied m London until Maich, but does not seem 
faither to have tioubled lumseli with public affaiis He 
w^as sitting to Jeivas foi his poi trait, which w^as still un- 
finished when he left He finished and leceived payment 
fiom Tooke foi the editing of the final portion of Sir 
William Temple’s Remaim He played picquet with Mrs 
Long at Mrs Vanhomiigh’s, caiefully lecordmg his loss of 
sixpences He passed some days with his whig friends Sir 
Mathew Dudley and Fiankland the postmaster-general , 
stayed another week with the Beikeleys, dined moie than 
once with a great lover of Addison, and an ‘adorer* of 
Hunter, being himself ‘both a bel espiit and a woollen draper/ 
Will Pate,^ and had been taken by Charles Ford to the 
opems, which weie all the vogue m the winter of 1708-9. 
But Swift had small enjoyment in music, and wrote to Hunter 
that he meant to set up by next wuntei a paaty among the 
lilts that should run down such entertainments. We are 
nine times madder than ever, he said m a later letter, which 
also told his friend that the only book worth anything the 
press had lately given them was a volume of poems by Prior. 

* la tlie same letter wliicli thus * and how far they will pursue their 
inoutious Pate to Hunter, Swift adds . ‘ victories we under-rate ■whigs can 
* The whigs cany all before them, * hardly tell/ 
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' The tow n is gone mad/ he lepeated to Philips in a letter not 
liitheito punted, ' after a new opeia Poetiy and good sense 
'are dwindling like echo with lepetition and voice. Ciitic 
‘Dennis \ows to God that operas will be the rum of the 
' nation, and brings examples fiom antiquity to piove it A 
'good old lady fi\e miles out of town askt me 'tother day 
'what these ^ipioars weie that hei daughter was always 
'going to* Pool Philips, wdio was still, like himself, the 
man of levees, the man of hopes, to whom he had admin- 
istered comfoit undei the fable of Sancho and his island, 
had lately asked him for anothei fable to reconcile him to 
fresh disappointments ‘I can fit you’ leplied Swiffc 'with 
'no fable at piesent, unless it should be of the man that 
'rambled up and do%vn to look foi Poitune, and at length 
' came home, and saw hei lying at a man’s feet who was fast 
' asleep, and never stured a step. This I reflected on ’tother 
' day, when my lord treasurer gave a young fellow, a friend 
' of mine, an employment smecuie of £400 a year, added to 
' one of £300 he had befoie * There had since been anothei 
illustration, though probably it did not occur to him, for he 
was the last man to have made it a repioach to the fiiend 
he loved Addison’s secietaiyship of £2000 a year had 
hardly been given him, when he leceived in addition a 
patent appointing him keepei foi life of the Irish Eecords 
with a salary of near £400 a yean 

Swift was now going back, after more than fifteen months 
of suspense in England, to his income of £300 a year and 
his congregation of half a score at Laracor , taking wuth him 
a small volume of Poisies Chretiennes de Monsieur Jolhvet 
which he had begged and brought away from Loid Halifax 
at taking leave of him, and on the fly leaf of which he after- 
wards wrote that he had desiied my lord to lemember it vras 
the only favour he ever recei%ed from him or his party 
Whether or not he took anything with him also of the moral 
of his own fable of Fortune, may be matter for conjecture. 
While he was nor soliciting, w^as it possible she might be 
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neai, and, when he had ceased to look for her, be found 1707-1709 
Ijing at his feet 


Through the tune of this weary waiting in London down 
to that of his reappearance theie on the downfall of the whigs. 
Swift suffered so much fiom the two teirible disoiders that 
were more or less his life companions (ante, 48-9), that this will 
be the proper place for a record of some touching entries made 
in his note-books in regaid to such illnesses I have also sub- 
joined, from the same small books of account and memoranda 
rvhich have already supplied to my volume many important 
illustrations, a facsimile of one of their pages Upon it stands 
his outlay foi December 1708, and strangely yet soiiowfully 
characteristic, here as on almost every page, aie its tiivial 
items of expenditure rvith a daik backgiound of pains and 
fears thrusting itself upon them 

1708 ^I^ov Fiom 6^^^ to 16"“ often giddy GUielp me 
‘So to less 16'^' Biandy foi giddiness, 2*- S'? 

‘Dec^ 5^^^ Hoiiible sick 12'^^ Much better, thank God and 
‘ MD’s pray^*^* 16^^* Bad fitt at Mrs Barton’s 24'^^ Better , 
‘ but dread a fitt Better still to the end ’ 1709 ‘Jan 21"^ 
* An ill fitt ; but not to excess 29^^ Out of older, 31®^ 
^ Not well at times, Feb 7 Small fitt abioad Pretty well 
^to the end Maich, Headache ftequent April 2 Small 
‘ giddy fitt and swimming in head. MD and God help me 
‘August Sick with giddiness much’ 1710 ^ Jan) giddy 
‘March Sadly for a day 4^^ Giddy from 4^^’* 14^^ Very 
‘ ilL July, Terrible fitt G"^ knows what may be the event 
‘ Better towaids the end ’ 
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POVEE CHANGma HANDS, 

ir09-l710 J:t 42—43 

SwiPT had visited his mother in leaving Ireland and again l709-ino 

42-43 

went to see her in retuinmg. Her now failing health might — 1—" ~ 
naturally suggest dangei to his always watchful aflfection 
for her, and his pie^^ent visit was piobably somewhat pio- 
longed by feais that it might be the last He left London 
in April, but did not leave Leicestei till the end of June , 
though it appears fiom a letter of Addison’s that his fuend mother- 
had expected him in Dublin before the close of the former 
month Foi the latei weeks of this delay, however, a local 
ailment w^hich pi evented his getting on horseback was paitly 
the cause 

Of what occupied him in the mteival, beyond solicitude 
and care for his mothei, there is no direct evidence ; but as 
a note made before he quitted London shows that apaiticular 
piece, ^ to which circumstances had given personal importance, 


* It occurs 5n a list on the back 
of a letter addressed to hmi at Lord 
Pembroke’s in Leicester Fields, and 
presumably written in the closing 
montks of 1708, of Miscellaneous 
Short Pieces which he proposed as 
* Subjects for a Yolume,* comprising 
some of his earliest writings and some 
in contemplation but not wiitten 
Among the latter was the ‘ Apologj^’ 
though he could never ha%e meant to 
confess the authorslnp of the by 
including the Apology for it m a 
volume known to be his , and, besides 
a piece to be noted as lost, another 
rou X. 


on the * Present Taste of Eeadmg'^ 
which was certainly wntten and sent 
to Fountame, and the piece entitled 
‘Conjecture,’ are not now discover- 
able The contents were afterwards 
submitted to Benjamin Tooke, to 
whom, when sending back to him the '^hortr 
sheets of the Apology, he wrote at pieces for 
the close of June 1710 * If you are in ** volume* 
^ such haste, how came you to forget 
^ the Mscellames ^ I would not have 
‘ you think of Steele for a publisher* 

(editor we should say) ‘he is too 
♦busy I will, one of these days, 

♦ send you some hmts, which I would 

B 
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was m his mind, and some letteis to his hooksellei after 
retmnixig to Iieland make it cleai that he had sent him 
this piece completed some months before, theie is a fair pie- 
siimption that it foimed the occupation of his leisure ^^hllQ 
now in Leicester Whatever the impression he might have 
brought away from London of the amount of zeal or of smeenty 
employed in piessing his claim to the bishopiic, the ground 
taken foi lefusal of it lemamed, and though this assumed 
what he had ne\ei avowed, it was not the less his duty to 
show that m itself it was false He viote the Apology to 
repel the averment that the Tate of a Tub had been wntten 
by an infidel or scorner of religion , and a remaik to his 
bookseller shows some impatience that the publication of the 
edition in which it was to appeal should have been delayed 
until the autumn of 1710 ‘I was in the country’ (29th 
June 1710) ‘when I received youi letter with the Apology 
‘ enclosed in it , and I had neither health nor humour to 


* liave m a preface, and you may get 

* some fnend to dress them up ’ Here 
are the subjects ‘ Discourse on 
‘Athens and Home Bickeistafif’s 
‘Predictions Elegy on Partndge 
‘Vanbrugh’s House The Salaman- 
‘der Epigram on Mis Floyd Letter 
‘ to Bishop of K ’ Killala, not Kilialoe, 
was the bishop , and though Swift, 
in one of his Journals of 1730, says 
he had heaid it much commended and 
would giveapenny to haveit inToohe’s 
volume, all trace of it has disappeared 

‘ Harris’s Petition Baucis and Phi- 
‘ lemon Heasons against aholishmg 
‘Christianity Essay on Conversa- 

* tion Conjectures on the Thoughts of 

* Posterity about me On the present 
‘ Taste of Heading Apology for the 
‘ Tale, &c Meditation on a Broom- 
‘ stick Sentiments of a Church of 

* England Man. Part of an Answer 
‘ to Tindal History of Van’s House 

* Apollo Outwitted, To Ardelia 


‘ Project for Heformation of Manners- 
* A Ladj’s Table-book Tntical Es* 
‘ say ’ Tooke defended his delays as 
to the Apology by saying that Swift 
had sent him \vord not to go on till 
he had altered some things m it , and 
as to the proposed volume by saying 
that ‘ IV hen jou went away you told 
‘ me theie were three oi foui things 
‘ should be sent ov er out of Ireland ’ 
Swift had also repioached his pub- 
lisher with delays in finishmg ‘the 
‘ cuts’ for the new edition of the Tale, 
to which Tooke replies that ‘Sir 
‘Andrew Fountame has had them 
‘fiorn the time they were designed, 
‘with an intent of alteiing them. 
‘ But he is now gone into Horfolk ’ 
The drawings are still at Harford, 
some of them not having been 
engraved , and Mr Fountame, at my 
letpest, kindly permitted photograplis 
to be taken from them 
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' fimsli that business But the blame rests ^\lth you, that if 1709 1710 
^ you thought it time you did not print it when you had it * 

He was on the eve of star ting foi Ii eland when, on the 
13 th of June, he wrote to Loid Halifax and to LoiJ Pern- Letter 

to Loid 

broke. The fiist was a letter of compliment, written Halifax, 
avowedly to beg some share in the memoiy of the person 
addressed, and the countenance of his protection As his 
good offices had been promised,^ they were challenged in 
two particulars the one that he should sometimes put the 
Lord President m mind of the wntci, and the other that he 
should himself duly, once e\ery year, wish him removed to 
England He does not affect to conceal Ins hate ’ of the Lesire to 
place to which he is banished, 01 his belief that he might England, 
live to some more useful or entertaining purpose if he were 
permitted to live in town, or condemned to the highest 
punishment on papists of having to hve anywlieie within ten 
miles round it But the postscript contains the real gist of 
the lettei t ‘Pray, my loid, desire Di Soutn ’ (now on the 
verge of eighty) "to die about the fall of the leaf, for he 
" has a prebend of Westmmstei which wull make me your 
"neighboui, and a sinecuie in the countiy, both in the 
" Queen^s gift, which my fiiends have often told me w^ould 
"fit me extremely. And forgive me one woid, which I 
" know not what extorts from me : that if my Lord Pre- 
" sident would in such a juncture think me worth laying 
"any weight of his credit on, you cannot but think me 
" persuaded that it would be a very easy matter to compass , 

"and I have some sort of pretence, since the late king 


^ "When Swift was afterwards most 
angry With Halifax, he said, commejit- 
mg on Hacky’s character of him as 
a great enconrager of learning and 
leained men, *his enconragements 
* were only good words and dmneis’, 
and in the present letter the dinners 
are thus desenhed ‘Myself and about 
‘ a dozen others have kept the best 
‘ table m England, to which because 


* we admitted your lordship m com- 
‘mouwith us, made jou our mana- 
‘ger, and sometimes allowed you to 
‘bring a friend, therefore ignorant 
‘ people would needs take you to be 
" the owner * 

t This Is one of the letters before 
named as now to be first correctly 
printed from Mr. Kemble’s collation 
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^promised me a piebend of Westmiiister, -when I petitioned 
^him m puisnance of a lecommendation I had from Sir 
^William Temple’ Theie could hardly be a moie modest 
statement of pietensions than this , and, if I read the words 
rightly, the feeling is unmistakably expressed in them that the 
failure hitheito to seive him had ausen rather from the not 
using, than the not having, means at disposal Halifax did not 
leply until October, explaining the delay by his belief that 
Swift was to return to London with Addison , but his letter 
had at least plenty of 'good woids’ in it ‘I am quite 
‘ ashamed foi myself and fiiends, to see you left in a place 
*so incapable of tasting you,* and to see so much merit, 

' and so gieat qualities, unrewaided by those who are sensible 
'of them Ml Addison and I aie entered into a new con-* 
'federacy, never to give over the puisuit, nor to cease 
‘ reminding those who can serve you, till your worth is placed 
' m that light it ought to shine in Dr South holds out 
' still, hut he cannot be immortal The situation of Ms pre- 
‘bend would make me doubly concerned in seivmg you; 
*and upon all occasions that shall offer, I wdl he your 
‘ constant solicitor, your sincere admirei, and youi unalter- 
' able fiiend ’ In the middle of the following month Swift 
thanked him for being pleased to remember a useless man 
at so great a distance, where it would be paidonable for 
idlest friends of his own level to forget him , and added that 
if the gentle winter should not cany off Dr South, or the 
reveision of his prebend was not to be compassed, peihaps 
Loid Halifax might so use his credit, that, as Loid Somers 


XTpon the back of the letter is 
ivTitten in Swift’s hand, ‘ I kept this 

* as a true Oiigmall of courtiers and 

* court- promises ’ A characteristic 
passage about Ireland, fiom his ac- 
knowledgment of it, may be subjoined 
*I join with your lordship m one 

* compliment, because it is grounded 

* on so true a knowledge of the taste 

* of this country, where I can assure 


* you, and I call Mr Addison for my 

* witness, I pass as undistinguished, 
*in every point that is merit with 
‘your lordship, as any man m it 
‘ But then I do them impartial justice ; 

* for, except the Bishop of Ologher and 

* perhaps one or two moie, my opinion 
‘ IS extremely uniform of the whole 

* kingdom ’ 
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thought of him last year for the bishopric of Waterfoxd so 
my Lord Piesident might now think of him for that of Coik 
if the incumbent died of the fevei he was under There was 
no iiony ; but a gentle hint was conveyed, that what might 
be easy to an ex-minister without power, a mmistei might 
find more difficult who had the means to give effect to his 
recommendation. 

The letter to Lord Pembroke, which I found among the 
Narford MSS with endoisement by Fountaine that the Earl 
had sent it to him to read, began with punning allusions to 
his bodily ailment, into which he insinuates a regret that Ire- 
land should now have another lord lieutenant^ He then says 
he has sent Sir Andrew Fountaine a very learned description 
that he hopes he has communicated to Doctor Sloane and 
Doctoi Woodw^ard, of an old Roman floor he has discoveied in 
Leicestei which was to be sold ^a pennyworth / but against 
bu}ing which there were two objections that it could not 
be taken up without breaking, and that it would be too 
heavy for carnage He adds that Fountaine had fallen out 
with him because he could not prevail with a fellow in 
Leicester to paxt wuth three Saxon coins ^ which the ownei 
* values as I did my Alexandei seal, and wuth equal judg- 
^ ment ’ The lemark is followed by a pun as excuse for 


* ‘ I am inform’d you liave l)een 
^pleased to raiHy upon my misfor- 

* tunes , liecause I have got an ailment 

* incommodious for riding. But had 
*your excellency "been lieutenant of 
‘Ireland, if Pehon had been piled 

* upon Ossa I would have been there 

* before now * 

t ‘There were some fellows here 
•last >ear that could make medals 

* faster than the Padua Brothers , and 
*they dealt altogether in modem 

* ones, and usually stiuck them upon 

* the high road i I de&iro to know 
‘whether they were not properly 
‘ Pad-way Brothers I beg your ex- 


‘ cellency will send me a commission 
‘ to be captain of a man-of-war for a 

* fortnight till I get to Ireland. But 
‘ I can do without it Por if the 

* coastmg privateers dare amast me, 

* I wiH so rattle out your name, that 
‘ it shall fright them as much as ever 
‘ your ancestor’s did at Boulo^e I 
‘ always thought ships had rats enough 
‘ of their own without being troubled 
‘ With py rais. Hence comes the old 
‘ proverb * poison for rats and powder 
‘ for pyrates. There is another pro- 
*verb m your own calling which I 
‘ suppose you know the onginal of, 
‘Ships when they are in dock are 
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1709-1710 another, ho desires to be made captain of a man-of-war of 
:^5.- fifty guns foi a fortnight, until he gets to Iieland , and the 
Boafireof lettei^ closes with a sort of punning bonfiie, ^Ibegyoui 

* excellency will oidei yom fleets to beat the French this 
^ summer, that we may have a peace about Michaelmas, and 
^ see your loidship in Iieland again by spring For which a 

* million of people in that kingdom would lejoice as much 
^ as myself Mi Ashe assures me that whenevei you come 
" over, the whole island will be so inflamed with joy and 
^ bonfires, that it will all turn to Ashes to leceive you ’ 

The day aftei these letteis were wiitten Swift left Leicestei 
A letter fiom Addison awaited him at Chestei, longing to 
Attentions ‘ talk Over all affaiis ’ with him, anticipating his friend’s wish 
of Addison ^ ship at his disposal, and enclosing a direction to 

‘ the captain of the Wolf to accommodate him with all in his 
^ power ’ failing which, a place was to be lesei ved in a govern- 
ment yacht t He appears to have preferred the yacht, 
for, after staying a fortnight at Chester, he did not cross 
until the end of June * Set sail from Darpool for Ireland 
^ June 29^^^ 1709 at 3 a clock m the morning being Wednes- 
^ day, lay that night in the bay of Dublin, and landed at 
^Rmgsend the next day at 7 in the morning, and went 
Goes at * stiait to Laracor without seeing anybody, and returned to 

SiLor* ' Dublin J uly 4 which was Monday followring ’ | This agiees 


* quiet, but at sea they sting all they 
‘ come near Hence came the saying, 

* In Dock, out Settle I shall be at 

* the sea side in two days, and shall 

* wish heartily for some of your snuff 

* against the hilch-water * 

*** Addressed, 'For the Et Hon 
^the Earl of Pembroke, Loid High 
*Admirall &c at his House m St 

* Jameses Square, London/ 

t ‘The yacht will come over with 

* the acts of parliament, and a convoy, 
^ about a week hence, which oppor- 

* tunity you may lay hold of, if you 

* do not like the Wolf I will give 


* oiders accoidingly ’—Addison from 
Diibhn Castle, 25 June 1709 

$ From the same curious record in 
his note-hooks I take the route of his 
journey from Leicester to Chester 

* lune Left Leicester June 14*^ 
‘ 1709 Journey to Chester Dme*" 
‘&c at Bruton-on-the-Hill, 2* 10'* 

‘ Stone, 6» Nantwich, O'*. Came 

* to Chester 15*^ on "Wednesday At 
‘ Chester to 19**^ 12« 6** Carnage 2 
‘boxes, 14® O'* 26**^ Board M” 
‘Kmalton’s 10* 27*** Boxes can*'* 

* to Parkgatc 2*. 30*** Emgsend/ 
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exactly "iMtli wliat is said ia his Memoirs relating to the 1709-1710 
Change ^ I stayed some months m Leicesteishire, went to y , . . ! ". !? ., 
*Ii eland, and immediately upon my landing retiied to my 
^ country parish without seeing the Lieutenant 01 any othei 
^person, resolving to >send him Lord Somerses letter by 
^post. But, being called up to town by the incessant en- 
^ treaties of my friends, I went and delivered my letter and 
‘immediately withdrew Duiing the greatest part of his 
‘government I iued in the countiy, saw the Lieutenant very 
‘seldom when I came to town, noi ever entered into the 
‘ least degree of confidence wuth him, or his friends, except 
‘his societal y, Mi Addison, who had been my old and in- 
‘ timate acquaintance ’ He afterwards reminded Esther 
Johnson that he had told hei his intention so to live , and 
‘you know I kept it, and, except Mr Addison, conversed 
‘wutli none hut jou and your club of deans and Stoytes* 
fShe held repi cached him for going stiaight to Laracor with- 
out coming fiist to see hei in Dublin, and when next in 
London he lemembeied this and promised her nevei to do it 
again ‘ I think it veiy hard,’ wrote Addison, disappointed 
in not seeing him at once, ‘ I should be in the same kmg- 
‘ dom with Doctor Swift, and not have the happiness of his 
‘ company once in three days ’ Eveiy part of his own state- 
ment IS thus borne out hy independent testimony, and to 
give countenance to paity slander hy reviving, even for the 
purpose of contradicting, any such averment as that he had 
turaed savagely against Wharton only because Wharton 
treated wuth contempt intercessions made for him by Someis, 

IS a grave injustice Many imputations not ill founded are 
to be made against Swift, but that of having shown himself 
a sycophant 01 a slave is not one of them , and if satisfactory 
proof to the contrary has not here been given, the duty 
undertaken by the present writer is ill discharged 
That he was led thus to ivithdraw himself in a great 
measuie from Dublin life by finding himself at odds with 
the policy of Lord Wharton’s government, there can be little 
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doubt 5 and bis fnendsbip foi Addison, as -well as bis pei- 
sonal engagements’ with otbei m^mbeis of tbe ministry, made 
Ins course a difficuy: one. Opening tbe Dublin pailiament 
the month before his aiiival, Loid Whaiton had taken a 
decided tone upon "the necessity there \\as of cultivating 
" and preseiving a good understanding among all the pio- 
* testants of this kingdom,’ than -which perhaps wiser counsel 
was never given, but Swift knew very well what it pointed 
at, and was determined to continue his resistance to the 
lepeal of the Test He kept himself aloof, theiefoie, waiting 
his time 

It did not ariive that session but there was to be a bill 
next yeai, it was said , and, immediately after Addison went 
back for tbe meeting of tbe English pailiament, came the 
letter from Lord Halifax above quoted and also a letter from 
Steele "I assure you,’ wrote tbe good-hearted gazetted, 
" no man could say more in piaise of another than Mr. Secre*^ 
< tary Addison did in your behalf at Loid Halifax’s table o& 
" Wednesday last. . . No opportunity is omitted among power- 
" ful men to upbraid ’em for youi stay in Ireland^ * . I have 
" heard such things said of that same Bishop of Clogher with 
" you, that I have often said he must be entered ad eundem 
" in our house of lords . . The town is in gieat expectation 
"fiom Bickeistaff. . I have not seen Ben Tooke a great 
" Tvhile, but long to ushei you and youis into the woild Not 
" that theie can be anything added by me to your fame, but 
" to -walk baieheaded befoie you ’ All which seems to make 
It clear enough that if Swift was uneasy m what Henley 
called the inhospitable island* on which he had been oast, the 


* Tbougli SIX or seven years were 
to pass "before De Foe’s immortal 
masterpiece was wiitten, theie are 
whimsical foreshadowings of Ormoe 
m Henley’s quaint letter * You are 
*now cast on an inhospitable island ^ 

* no mathematical figures on the sand, 

* no mshgt0 Imtwwwm to be seen . 


® perhaps at this very time i educed 
‘to one single barrel of damaged 
‘biscuit Eat — do I live to bid 

‘ thee ^ — eat Addison i » and when you 
‘ have eat everybody else, eat my lord- 
‘ lieutenant (he’s somethmg lean, Ck)d 
‘ help the while) » ’ , 
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gieat pcoplo lesponsible for casting or for leaving him tbeie 
were uneasy too Steele’s lettei mentions other things He had 
received lately some Tatlers from the Vicai of Laiacor, and he 
had heard of the great intimacy struck up between the Bishop 
of Clogher and the Irish Secietaiy Swift’s note books also 
tell us that he and Addison had passed several summer days 
at the bishop’s houses m Clogher and Finglas , and that, both 
there and at Laracoi, ' little MD ’ w^as with them ' People 

* of all soits/ Swift wrote afterwaids of Esther Johnson, ‘ wer^ 
‘ never more easy than in her company Mi Addison, when 
" he w'as in Ireland, being introduced to her, immediately 

* found her out , and if he had not soon after left the king- 
‘ dom, assured me he would have used all endeavours t6 
‘ cultivate her friendship ’ * One habit in conversation sh6 
had in common with Addison ‘ Whether,’ says Swift, ‘ from 
‘her easiness in geneial, or from hei indiffeience to persons, 

* or from her despaii of mending them, or from the same prac- 
‘ tice which she much liked in Mr Addison, I cannot deter- 
‘ mine , but when she saw any of the company veiy warm m 
‘ a wiong opmion, she was moie inclined to confirm them in 

* it than to oppose them It pi evented noise, she said, and 
‘ saved time ’f Nevertheless Swift hints that though she did 
this herself, and liked to see it done by Addison, he had known 
her very angiy with some whom she much esteemed (doubtless 
himself) ‘ for sometimes falling into that infix mitj * Perhaps 
her great friend’s touch was not so light as Addison’s or her own. 

The principal incident aftei Addison’s departure was the 
attack by Lady Giflaid, who put forth a coarse advertisement 
in the Foatman to the effect that m the last volume of her 
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* All of IIS,’ he adds, * who had 
*the happiness of her friendship 
^agreed unanimously, that m an 
‘afternoon’s or evening’s conveisa- 
‘tion, she never failed, before we 
‘ parted, of delivering the best thing 
‘ that was said m the company/ 
t This IS the passage from which 


Macaulay derued his remark on ‘one 

* habit ’ III Addison which he hardly 
knew how to blame ‘If his first 
‘ attempts to set a presuming dunce 
‘right weie ill received, he changed 
‘ his tone , “ assented with civil leer,’* 
‘and lured the flattered coxcomb 

* deeper and deepei into absurdity.* 
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17004710 biothei Sii William Temple s Remains Iiis Memoirs liad been 
printed by Dr Swift from an unfaithful copy Swift's reply 
AntCi 99, has been given, disposing tboioughly of the charge , but he 
never foigave the wiong attempted to be done, and there is 
much significance in a remark which may heie be added from 
his letter of the 10th of November’^ ‘ Several of my fuends 
'in London sent me that adveitisement, but the packet 
' coming to the secretary's oflSce heie, they weie not conveyed 
*to me till very lately The writer of the Postman pleads 
'for his excuse that the adveitisement was taken in and 
‘ punted without his knowledge, and that he refused to lepeat 
' it tho’ urged in youi ladyship's name He thought it too 
' unchristian for him to defend. But all that shall not pro- 
' voke me to do a disrespectful action to any of Sir William 
Temperate ' Temple’s family, and therefore I have diiected an answer 
^ wholly consistent with religion and good manneis , , I do 
' not expect youi ladyship oi family will ask my leave for 
^what you aie to say, but all people should ask leave of 
* reason and religion lathei than of resentment , and will 
^ your ladyship think indeed that it is agreeably to either to 
'reflect in piint upon the veiacity of an innocent man^ Or 
' IS it agreeable to piudence, or at least to caution, to do that 
' which might bieak all measuies with any man who is capable 
' of retaliating ^ ' Noi perhaps was this the only subject, as 
another bnef month brought other news fiom England, that 
crossed his mind with uneasy sensation of a powei to retaliate 
Exciting Early in December the first movement was made for impeaoh- 
England ment of Sacheverell, and, the whigs having taken thus to the 
luxuiy of roasting a parson, he must have felt that very soon 
would come the tual of his own repeated notes of warning. 
The impeachment began in February, sentence was given at 
tbe end of Maicb, and Harley was not only ready with his 
part but had forced his way behind the scenes On the 11th 
of April Addison announced to Swift the appi caching return 

* Wroiigly dated ‘ London ’ in the portions of it printed by Mr, Courte- 
nay ii 213-6 
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of Lord Wharton and liimself for tlie opening of the Dublin 
session, telling him that in the satisfaction of again seeing 
such a fiiend he lost all regret at leaving England, that 
Steele and he had been often dunking Dr Swift’s health, 
and that he longed heartily to eeitacUsh of beans and bacon 
with the best company in the world, ' Your fnends at St 
' James’s coffee-house are always asking me questions about 
" yon when they have a mind to pay then court to me, if I 
^ may use so magnificent a phiase Pray, dear Doctoi, con- 
‘ tmue your fiiendship towaids me, who loves and esteems 
'you,^ if possible, as much as you deserve’ Swift never 
doubted it, or the continuance of his own part in their 
friendship , and it must have incieased his difficulty, upon 
levival of last} ear’s allusions to the 'Test’ in Whai ton’s 
address to the houses at Addison’s return, in going again into 
opposition But he did not hesitate, and to the fiist trial of 
party strength in election of a speaker, Biodnck having been 
made a peei,he contributed a letter without his name which 
had so much effect on the division that the bill was again 
withheld The authorship was of course suspected f 
During these two months of Apiil and May we have two 
glimpses of him at Laracor On Sunday the 17th of April 
he wrote to tell the Dean of St Patxick’s that the ladies of 
St Mary’s, Esther Johnson and Eebecca Dmgley, have arrived 
and delivered his commands, though Mrs Johnson had 
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* Incorrectly, m all the printed 
copies, who *love and esteem’ you 
t I possess the onginal of this tract 
in Swift’s handwnting It is excel- 
lently written thioughont, and a 
couple of sentences will sufficiently 
show that It maintains the tone 
al^vays taken by him on the Test 
question, ' You know very well the 

* great business of the high-flying 
*whigs, at this juncture, is to en- 

* deavour a lepeal of the Test clause 

* You know likewise that the inode- 
*rate men, both of high and low 


‘ church, profess to be wholly averse 
‘ fiom this design, as thinking it be- 
‘ neath the policy of common gaiden- 
‘ eis to cut down a Twdge that sheltcn 
^ from, the north * In the pnnted copy 
it IS ‘the only hedge’, and the nu- 
merous other more senous misprints 
suggest alarming considerations as to 
the condition of Swuft’s pnnted text 
generally Theremarkapphesequally, 
I regret to say, to the great number 
of pnnted letters which I have had 
opportunity of comparing with the 
originals, 83-4, 220, &c 
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diopped half of them by the shaking of her horse , that, as 
he expects soon to have these exiles fiom St Mary’s lament- 
ing the flesh pots of Cavan-stieet (the dean’s house), he is 
advising them to buy each of them a palfrey, and take a 
squiie and seek adventures, and that for himself, he is just 
about to pieach to his audience of fifteen, and is meanwhile 
quarrelling with the fiost for spoiling his poor half-dozen 
blossoms* ‘Spes anni collapsa ruit’^ On Wednesday the 
10th of May he writes in his note-book, that between seven 
and eight that evening, m his chamber at Laiacor, Mr* 
Peiceval and Joe Beaumont being by, he received a letter 
fiom his sister enclosing one to her fiom Mis Woriall at 
Leicester, giving account that his dear mother. Mis Abigail 
Swift, died that morning, Monday 24 April 1710, about ten 
o^clock. ‘I have now,’ this touching lecord closes, ^lost my 
' baniei between me and death God giant I may live to 
' be as well prepared for it as I confidently beheve her to 
‘ have been ^ If the way to Heaven be through piety, truth, 
‘^justice, and chanty, she is there’ The same note-book 
has an entry which shows that she had been able to write 
to her son during the month piecedmg her death , and the 
regularity of their inteicourse m this way has pleasing illus- 
tration in the same valuable records In his account-book for 
1709 he sets down two lists of letters written and leceived, 
from the middle of June to the close of October, and fiom 
the opening of July to Octobei 30tb Here aie the letters 


* Those words are followed in the 
ordinal by the subjoined, omitted m 
the pnnted copy * Pray, sir, favour 

* me so far as to present my duty to 
'my Lord Bishop of Coik and I 
‘wish he knew how concerned I was 

not to find him at home when I w ent 

* to wait on him before I left the town ' 
Thm was Doctor Brown, ex-provost 
of Dublin College, newly appomted 
to the see he had hoped that Somers 
and Halifax might have bestowed on 


himself In the same letter he gives 
the employment of his parishioners, 
which * for memory sake may be re- 

* duced under these heads Mx Per- 
‘ceval is ditching, Mrs Peiceval in 
‘her kitchen; Mr Wesley switeh- 
‘ing, Mis* Wesley stitching, Sir 
‘Aithui Langford xichmg, which is 
‘ a new word for heapmg up nches 

* I know no other rhyme but Mchmg, 

* and that I hope we are all past * 
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written-— ^ June IStli Loid Mountjoy, Lord Halifax, Mr 
^Steele, Mrs Vanhomrigh, MD 24!tli (enclosed to Eeadmg), 
^ Mr Tooke , ’ (Those weie ' to 30th, at Chester ’) ^ Mothei, 
"Ml Addison, Bishop Clogher’ (from "Ii eland’) "July 
" 8th, Mothei , 18th, Mis Barton, Sii A. Fountains August 
" Sii A Fountame, Mrs Barton ; 17th, Lady Gifford Sept 
" 13th Mother, Mr Tooke, Painsol Oct 20th Mr Addi- 
‘ son, H Coote , 30th Mr Addison, Mr. Steele, Mr. Philips, 
"Sii And Fountame, Bishop Clogher’ And here the let- 
ters received — 'July 1st Mrs Barton, Sir And Fountame, 
"Mishessy, Mr Addison (returned me from Chester), Lord 
"Mountjoy Aug 6th Sn A. Fountame, Lady Giffard, 
" Mothei , 16th Mr Philips (Copenhagen), Mi Tooke , 24!th, 
"Sir A Fountame Oct 23rd Sn A. Fountame, Loid Hali- 
" fax,. Mr Steele, 30th Mi Addison, Mi Philips (from 
' London), Sir A. Fountame, Mother One of the letteis thus 


* It may amuse leader if, from 
the same cuiious and very interesting 
records, I sliow something of Swift’s 
oard playing Here is a note of liis 
gams and losses as far back as 1702 3, 


1702-1703 Lost £ s d 

SmcaNov* l^^ a bet 0 10 0 

3reb 10**» ricfc* wifcb M' Perce^^ 0 8 6 

May 21** Pick* Perce^i 0 4 0 

28*** Ombre B Clogber 0 4 6 


£1 >7 0 


when bis prmcipal games were picquet 
and ombre, and his prmcipal antago- 
nists Perceval, Sterne (afteiwaids 
dean), and the Bishop of Clogher 

Woir Sad, 

Feb 11* Ombre .. 2 10 0 

— 12* Picket . 0 16 6 

Apr 16* Omb* at K»"b» . . 0 2 8^ 

■— 17* Pick* w* Df St*’” . -*019 

10 11^ 


An entry as to the closing months of 
1708-8 shows the result of bus games of 
picquet and ombre with Lord Berkeley 


1708-1709 Lost £ $ d 

Kov* 22^ to ST*’* Picq* at Craa- 

ford - 1 10 0 

nocembr2dOmbr L4B and S' A 

P 0 1C 6 

BecemTy 6* Piqu* L^ Berkly 0 8 0 


To this I add the entries covering his 
time m Ireland, after the stay with 
his mother at Leicester, from the 
autumn of 1709 up to the eve of his 
departure for London m August 
1710 This period includes for his 


at Cranford and Epsom, with Poun- 
tame, Mrs Barton, andMrs.FmcIi,and 
with Mrs Long at the Yanhomrighs 

Wo»r £ a d. 

Nov' 6* B & Ombr at Epsom 1 jU 6 

Dec' 4* Bartons Ombre , .. 0 a 0 

— 29*** Piq* M** !Finch *. 0 0 6 

Jajx'20*Omb*^Long,TaaH<nn.*» 0 0 6 


pimcipal antagonists, Perceval, a 
friend of hxs named Barry, Wesley, 
his curate Warburton, and the vicar 
ofTnm, the games played doubtless 
while ho was at Laiacoi There are 
also games with Ppt, Wails, Stoyte, 
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leceived has a special significance 'Mishessy’ was Hester 
Vanhoningh, ^ho had thus early taken on heiself to write , nor 
was it her only letter The spring of 1710 brought another 
Ten days before the first great blow against the whigs 
was struck by the lemoval of Sunderland, Addison wrote in 
the old earnest stiain that he loved Dr Swift’s company and 


Manley, the Dean, and the Bishop , 
and, besides ombre and picquet, they 


1709 Lost £ e d 

Sep' 20*** Ombr Walls, Ombi 

inorg*^ before Oil 

Oct' S*** Piq* Peroev*! 0 10 

— 8*** Piq* Barry 0 10 0 

— 8* Piq* id 0 4 3 

— 11*** Piq* id Oil 

— lo'** Ombr Barry’s 0 5 7 

— 13‘** Wesley 0 5 5 

— 19“* Piq* Barry 0 2 2 


£4 IS 4 
4 2 4 


Won this year £0 16 0 


appear to have comprised basset, 
tables, and * whish * 


1709 Wo 2 r £ s d 

Sept' 8*** Ombr for Ppt 0 4 0 

— Oth Ombr for Ppt 0 3 0 

— 16*** Ombr Walls, Dean S* 

Ppfc 008 

— 17* Ombr id 0 18 

— 2“ Ombr id 0 2 10 

— 24* Ombr 0 2 0 

— ■ 28*** Ombr Tr>» Eaym“ 0 1 10 

Oct' 13* Piqn* Barry 0 5 0 

— 24* Om*» Eay“ ^008 

-* 26* Piq* Barry 0 2 2 

— 31«« Bass* Baym“ 0 14 


Kov'2“Ombr Perce’^ Barry 0 6 10 

— 4* Piq* Barry 0 2 2 

— 9* Omb' and Piq* Perc*^ and 

Barry . 0 10 10 

22“ to Dec' 20* at Cloghei 
with Bp Dean S. Cards j 

and Tables m all 0 16 0 

1709-1710 

Dec' 28* Tables Wesly 0 4 4 

— 31"* Ombr Itaym“ Morgan 0 2 2 

Jan' 24* Ombr Ppt &Lei 0 14 

— 2b* Piq* Bp Cl 0 0 6 

Feb 3“ Ombr M'* Manley 0 2 9 

— 6* Ombr M'“ Manley Oil 

— 7* Ombr Walls* 0 2 10 

— 13* 

— 18* Ombr Ppt 0 0 11 

Mar 15* Tables Wesley 0 3 3 

— 24* BassetWaUs Ppt 0 0 8 

— 27* Lost for Ppt 
30* Lost for Ppt 

Apr 6*** Ombr Stn" Walls 0 0 5 

May 18*** Ombr Barry, Percev** 0 2 6 

— 20* Ombre Barry, Percev** 

[thelastj 0 9 2 

Junes Ombre, Walla 0 4 2 

1710 

Jtme 26* Om?^ Walls Manly * 0 3 11 

July 22“ Omb' Punch Jo Warb 0 12 

Aug 1« Ombr Walls , 0 0 9 

— 7* P“forPpt Walls, Ombr oil 

— Walls, Stoifc. I 


Nov' 7* Omb' Ray“ &o .... 0 2 7 

— 8* ©mb' Percev*^ Barry 0 5 8 
„ Ombr and whish Raym“ 

Morgan ^ * 0 2 4 

irf*9-10 

Dec' 26* Tables Wesley 0 6 6 

— 27*** Ombre, E,ayin“Moig'* Oil 

Jan 3“ Ombr D Sterne 0 2 5 

Mar 6*** Bassett, L“y Sjc 0 2 0 

— 14* Bass*^ Perc'% 0 0 6 

— 21»‘Ombr Eaym“Ppfc 0 4 4 

— 22“ Ombr M'» Walls 0 5 6 

Apr 6*** Ombr Manley Walls* 0 3 2 
June 13^^ Ombr M*™ Tig*>* Barr 0 6 6 


1710 

June 21"‘ Ombr D St® Walls * 0 3 4 
July 27* Omb' Manly Ppt . 0 4 11 

Aug* 3 Ombre, Walls, Ppt *..014 
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valued Ins conversation moie than any man’s How keenly 
at the time his fiiend was watching afifaus on the othei side 
appeals m a passage of his lettei to his publishei (29 June) 
about the pioposed new edition of the Tale of a Tub 'I 
‘ ha\e thoughts of some other ^\oik one of these jeais , and 

* i hope to see you ere it be long , since it is likely to he 
" a new world, and since J have the merit of suffering by not 

* complying iMth the old’ Less than a month later came 
another letter from Addison, the last he viote to his fiiend 
in the chaiacter of lush >Secietary, transmitting to him, with 
the old earnest as&firances, a lettei fiom Steele, which he 
fancies *he had my Loid Halifax’s authoiity for writing,’ 
which has not itself suiviied, but to which was doubtless 
applicable his own descuption of all the whig letters of the 
time was a sort of bough,’ he said, 'foi drowning men 
Ho lay hold of’ Tlie only othei notice he took of it was 
a dry intimation to the Secietary that he should take some 
occasion to let my Loid Halifax know the sense he had Hf 
Hhe favoui he intended me' A few days after his letter, 
a threatened dissolution of pailiament had lecalled Addison 
suddenly to England to piovide for his election at Malmes- 
buiy , and when Swift wrote to him, on the 22nd of August, 
Godolphm had bioken his staff, the treasuiership was in 
commission, and the general whig overthrow was begun. 
Buring the summer months, while these great changes went 
on, he had been keeping a strict silence , in wdiicb he per- 
sisted even against Fountame’s wish that if he didn’t break 
it might Parvusol break his snuff-box, his half acre turn to a 
bog, his willows perish, and woims eat up his Plato I It was 
very hard, Sir Andrew added, that though there might be 
never a bishop m England with the wit of St George Ashe, 
nor ever a secretary of state with a quarter of Addison’s 
good sense, theiefore Swift could not write to those that loved 
him as W'eli m any Clogher or Addison of them all ^ The 
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* Addressed *At Mr. Chory’s, over against the Earn m Cape! Street, Buhlia * 
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Silence nevertheless was first bioken to Addison * I 
^believe you had the displeasure of much ill news/ Siiift 
wrote, ^ almost as soon as you lauded. Even the moderate 
^ tones heie aie in pain at these revolutions, being what 
*will certainly affect the Duke of Marlborough, and con- 
^sequently the success of the wai My lord lieutenant 
^ asked me yesterday when I intended for England I said 
^ I had no business theie now, since I suppose in a little 
^time I should not have one fiiend left that had any 
‘ciedit, and his excellency was of my opinion’ He then 
asked Addison freely to advise whether it w^ould he w’’orth 
his while to go to England, or if there was any probability 
that the Loid President might continue ; and, compljung 
with his friend’s wish to know what still was in his thoughts, 
mentioned Doctor South’s prebend oi sinecure, and the place 
of histonogiapher ^But if things go on in the train "they 
aie now, I shall only beg you, when there is an account to 
* be depended on for a new government here, that you will 
‘give me eaily notice to proem e an addition to my fortunes’ 
Of his fiiend’s own fortunes he added, with generous waimth, 
that eveiything he might wish for would still remain to him 
after oflSce was gone ‘If you will come over again, when 
‘you are at leisure, we will laise an army and make you 
‘ King of Ireland ’ The letter ends Wxth a mention of hooks 
possessing still an interest for us Bishop Clogher had 
shown him the small edition of the Tatlm\ where theie was 
a very handsome compliment to himself, but he could never 
paidon the punting the nevrs of every Tatlei, and thought 
that Steele might as well have printed the advertisements, 
" I knew it was a bookseller’s piece of ciaft to increase the 
‘ bulk and price of what he was suie would sell , but I utterly 
‘disapprove it’ Then comes a delightful passage about the 
pictme of Addison in Mrs Manley’s ‘noble MmnowBl wbeie 
the book is hit off with humoious piecision in a single sen- 
tence. It seemed to him as if she had about two thousand 
epithets and fine words packed up in a hag, that she pulled 
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them out by handfuls and strewed them on her paper, and 
that about once m five hundred times they turned up right 
Swift was certainly still in doubt, when he wiote that 
letter*, whethei or not he should go to England, though for 
some weeks the thought had been in his mind that a sea- 
voyage might be helpful to him It has been seen how 
much he had been troubled lately by his old enemies , and, 
under hke suffeiing many yeais later, he is found 'wntmg to 
his friend Cliet'^\ode that a 'haid journey' fiom England 
had diiven away, just then, both ailments foi a time A 
hke opportunity now^ unexpectedly arose Aichhisliop King 
had been in London the pievious yeai, and at his return 
had recommended tw'o Irish bishops whom he left behind 
him, Ossoiy and Killaloe, to keep watch over the subject of 
the First Fruits But it had since occurred, both to him 
and the primate, in the new' condition of atfaiis, that Swuft, 
who had formerly rendered good seivice in the matter, ought 
again to be employed in it , and at their instance a proposal 
had been made to join him in a sort of foiinal commission 
with the two bishops in London Such an ariangement was 
not agieeable to him, but believing it to be meiely a form, 
and that practically the 'soliciting’ would be left to himself, 
he accepted it, not soiry, at least, of the excuse for his 
journey It was all so hurriedly arranged that the com- 
mission bore date on the very day Swift left, only nine days 
after he had written to Addison , and a bnef sentence to 
the archbishop mne days later, which was the next day hut 
one after he reached London, would perhaps express with 
some exactness the thought in his mmd when he quitted 
Dubhn ' I will apply to Mr Harley, who formerly made 
^ some advances tow aids me ; and, unless he be altered, will, 
' I believe, think himself m the right to use me well* 
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OLD FELENDS AND NEW 
1710 Mr 43 

Swift’s first three months in London m 1710, from the 
10th of September to the 10th of December, piepaied all 
that came in the thiee following years Before they were 
over, he had disembariassed himself of his old party relations, 
though letaimng many of his old paity friends, had cast in 
his fortunes with the ministry then supplanting Godolphm’s, 
and through Hailey had obtained the Queen’s concession of 
the boon for the Irish clergy which he had so long desired, 
for which he so incessantly had labouied, and which it "was 
the first object of his present visit to ciave These thiee 
changeful months, the prelude to three dazzlmg years, at 
once closed some chapters of the past and foreshadowed the 
future that was openmg They aie described in the earlier 
letters of the Journal to Stella not correctly so called, as 
I have said ; because, at the time when the letters composing 
it were addressed to Esther Johnson and her companion, the 
name which eternally connects her with Swift had not been 
applied to her Most certainly it was not used in any part 
of the letteis themsehes, nor had been pieviously in any 
known piece of writing concerning her 

Joe Beaumont accompanied him to the ship in which, 
attended by his servant Patrick, he embarked for England, 
having fox fellow-voyagers his friend Lord Mountjoy and the 
Lord Lieutenant He leached Paikgate on Friday the 1st 
of Septembei, aftei a fifteen houis’ sail, and in iiding to 
CJhester his horse fell with him But the hoise under- 
standing falls very well, and lying quietly till his rider got 
up, thexe was no hurt. The first man he met m Chester, 
and introduced at his lequest to Lord Wharton, was his 
friend the Vicar of Trim, who with Mrs Eaymond had 
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cioCiSed on some law business , and he was so pressed by 
Lord Mountjoy, that Satuiday afternoon, to begin the Lon- 
don journey at once, that, stealing time only to write a brief 
lettei to Esther Johnson with anothei to the Bishop of 
Cloghei, and to pay a short visit to his coz Abigail, whom 
he found grown prodigiously old, they staiied next morning 
iJfeTer, he told her, had he come to England in all his hfe 
with so little desiie, and he had a perfect resolution to 
return as soon as he should have finished his comnussion, 
whether successful oi not 

On Thursday the 7th of September, after five days’ travel 
(weary the first, almost dead the second, tolerable the third 
and well enough the rest), Swift aiiived in London. The 
fatigue had served for exercise, yet had not quenched the 
appetite for more exercise Before Saturday was over, he 
had confer! ed with some leading members of the whig 
ministry, among them the ex-lord-tieasurer himself, had 
seen the Duke of Ormond, leported likely to be the new 
loid lieutenant, and conveyed to him messages from the new 
provost of the college , had visited Steele, whom he found 
expectmg to ‘lose his place of gazetteei foi attacking the 
tones , had seen his publishei Ben Tooke , had dined with Ins 
physician Doctor Cockbum ; had passed Saturday afternoon 
with Sir Mat Dudley and the son of the English postmaster- 
general, Will Erankland , had met sundry other whig fiiends 
or associates at the coffee-house that evening, among them 
Jemmy Leigh and the painter Jervas, and on leachmg home 
at night so actively continued to employ himself, that by 
ten o’clock he had written to Archbishop King and sent off 
his second letter to Esther Johnson, and before going to bed 
had begun his journals* Briefly I may add what that second 
letter contained. 

Yery cordial had been his reception from all pri?ate 
friends. So much fatter and better was he looking that 
Jervas had made him promise to sit for a retouching of his 
picture, and already he is under engagement to Will Frank- 
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land to cliiisten the baby his wife is neai bunging to bed 
The two days have not sufficed to carry him round half his 
ciicle , but thus far all is as formeily, except that he may 
have lost a fiiend, and has ceitamly got an enemy, at court 
Lady Wharton having taken to laugh at the royal ciicle, 
and old Lady Giffaid having been much leceived theie 
Jack Temple and his wife had passed by him in their coach, 
but he took no notice, and is glad to think he had wholly 
shaken off the family It is because he will not see Lady 
Giffaid that he has not yet seen Esther's mother , but he pio- 
mises to contrive to see her in the absence of the objec- 
tionable person The whigs geneially weie ravished to see 
him, but as with the eagerness of drowning men , for every- 
thing was turning upside down, and as every whig in great 
office would to a man be infallibly put out, they were lavish 
of clumsy apologies to their old champion in the matter of 
his preferment There was nevertheless one exception . the 
dry Godolphin having shown him so much coldness that he 
was almost vowing revenge Perhaps it would again be as 
it had been. Everybody asked him how he ^carne to be so 
long in Ireland, as naturally as if London were his bemg, 
yet no soul offered to make it so , and he prptested he should 
letuin to the canal at Laiacor with more satisfaction than 
he ever did in his life Let them prepare then She and 
Dmgley are peaceably m his lodgings by this time, but he 
resolves to turn them out by Chiistmas , when he will either 
have done his business, or found it not to be done And so, 
•with a message to the Provost, and his service to the Dean 
and Mrs Walls and her Archdeacon, he winds up his brief 
despatch ]ust to tell her he is safe in London Foi ^ it is 
^ near ten,' and he hates to send by the bellman ’ 

On the same night when that letter went, he began his 
journals, and their first entry recorded his intercession with the 
English postmastei for a friend of Esther’s, the Irish post- 
master Manley, whose oflSce was greedily sought m that shak- 
ing season for places, against whom there was some charge of 
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opening letteis, and for whom there was but little chance 
since Frankland himself was m danger Lord Someis was 
still lord piesident;, though waiting only the elections, a dis- 
solution being now resolved though the time was not fixed , 
but Swift, the day befoie he went to him, fell in at Hhe club ’ 
with a discontented -whig, Loid Radnoi, with whom foi an hour 
and a half he talked treason heaitily against the whigs, their 
baseness and ingratitude He came home aftei wards rolling 
resentments in his mind and fiaming schemes of revenge ; in 
fulfilment of which he wrote some hints on that and on the 
following night, when he was discussing party changes even 
with his servant Patrick That worthy had taken occasion 
to observe that the rabble in England were much more in- 
quisitive in politics than the rabble m Ireland, and this was 
his niastei’s expeiience also, foi he piotests he never saw so 
great a ferment among all soits of people , and as foi Lord 
Wharton, who expected eveiy day to be out, he was working 
^ like a horse * foi elections Next day, after introducing 
Charles Ford to the Duke of Ormond, Swift visited Lord 
Somers , fiom whose uneasy questiomng, which he appears 
to have thought but a pait of the same electioneering as 
Wharton’s, he turned off and asked counsel as to the First 
Fruits ‘ I put him always off when he began of Lord Whar- 

* ton in relation to me, till he urged it then I said he knew 
^ I never expected anything fiom Lord Wharton, and that 

* Lord Wharton knew I understood it so ^ Upon this, Somers 
remarked that he had written twice about Swift to Wharton, 
who both times said nothmg at all to that part of his letter,* 
and, for himself, expecting every day for these two months 
to be out, his advice as to the First Fruits was that it would 
be much best not to meddle with it till the existing himy 
was over. The interview was on the 12th, and it left Swift 
something depressed protest upon my hfe I am heartily 

* weary of this town and wish I had never stirred ’ 
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* Exactly confirmatory of what is said, 263 
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Two Bights before, Sunday the 10th, he had been at the 
St Jameses with Addison and Steele until ten o’clock (after 
dining with Loid Mountjoy m Kensington, where he found 
his old mistress, Ophy Butlei’s wife, grown a little charmless) , 
and had advised Steele stiongly not to * engage in parties ’ 
Next day he sat four hours to Jervas, who gave his picture 
quite another turn , so that now the paintei himself approved 
it entirely, and only waited to have the approbation of the 
town. ^ If I were rich enough,’ says Swift, ^ I would get a 
* copy of it and bring it ovei ’ That day he dined alone 
with Addison at his lodgings, and sat with him in the even- 
ing Four days later, Addison, CoL Fiemd, and himself, went 
to see the million lottery drawn at Guildhall , laughed at the 
jackanapes of Bluecoat boys giving themselves absurd airs in 
pulling out the tickets , afterwards dined togethei at a country- 
house near Chelsea ^ where Mr Addison often retires / and 
closed the night at the St James’s Agam, thiee days later, 
he dined alone with Addison at his Ohdsea retreat , and 
getting home early began, by way of help to Steele, a letter 
for the Tatler about the corruptions of styl^ and writing, 
which he wondeis if Bishop Cloghei will *'smoke” foi his He 
had taken with him to that last dinner, Mr Stiatford the 
Hamburgh merchant, his old schoolfellow and college chum, 
%vhose name has been read immediately above his own on 
the university-roll , believed to be at present worth a plum, 
certainly now lending the Government forty thousand pounds, 
and a man of vaiied acquaintance Swift had dined with him 
at a city merchant’s four days before, when he first tasted 
Tokay, finding it admirable but not to the degree he ex- 


^ That masterly artist, Yeitue, 
engraved veiy finely this portrait, as 
well as Pope’s by the same hand, 
Jervas himself snpenntendmg the 
worh. *I intend this day’ writes 
Jervas to Pope *to call at Tertue’s, 
*to see Swift’s brought a httle more 


‘like, and see what is doing to one 
‘ Pope ’ Sux^plemnt to Boscoe^s Pope^ 
13, in which a note attiibutes to 
Kneller the Swift poi trait spoken of ^ 
But a worse edited book than Eoscoe’s 
hardly evists in literature 
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ported , and on the 17th they dined together at the countiy 1710 
house of Will Pate, the learned woollen diaper 'Six miles 
' heie are nothing we left Pate aftei sunset, and w^eie heie 
' before it was dark ’ Yet the dinner cost him a venison 
pasty, to which on lus leturn he found an invitation for that 
\ery day, and fancying it by the hand%viitiDg to be a letter 
iiom Mis Johnson, this pioved a double disappointment. 

He has not been unmindful meanwhile of his lady friends 
Bull the habeidashei on Ludgate-hill,arelati\e of the bishop 
who died not many days later, and a decided whig, had a 
hospitable home at Hampstead, and there at dinner, besides dm- 
Ben Headley, aftei wards bialiop, and a great deal of ill (whig) 
company, he was delighted to find Lady Lucy and 'Moir 
Stanhope, and grieved to hear bad news of Mrs Long’s 
having bioken up house and all being a rum with her The 229 
news was confiimed a few days later, on his dmmg with a 
cousin, a printer, at whose house lodged Patty Bolt, another Ante, 20 . 
cousin, who had called on him at his ai rival Then came, 
on the 19th, a pressing lettei from Lady Beikeley begging 
him for charity to go and comfoit her aihng loid at Berkeley 
Castle 5 and that was the memorable day when, without 
faither waiting for the elections, the loid president, lord 
stewaid, and secretary of state. Lord Somexs, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and Mr Boyle, were turned out , to be shortly 
replaced by Lord Eochester, the Duke of Buckingham, 
and Mr Heniy St Jolin Never had Swift remembered 
such bold steps taken by a Court He was almost shocked de|>os€d 
at it, though he did not care if they were all hanged. 

Strange will it be, he thinks, m the coming wmter, to watch 
the struggles of a cunning, provoked, discarded paity, and 
the triumphs of one in power ; but thus far he means to be 
an indifferent spectator of both, and to return peaceably to 
Ireland when he has finished, successfully or not, his part 
in the affau he is entrusted with One thing, the delay in 
dissolvmg Pailiament, had surprised him; but the day after 
remarking this, on the 21st, amid great news from Spam, with 
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Pampeluna taken by Staiembeig, and King Chailes and 
Stanhope at Madrid, the dissolution was announced, and 
Swift sent word of it to Esthej Johnson fiom the St James's 
coffee-house, where he had just received her first letter. 

There are still a few vivid peisonal touches which belong 
to that week of party vicissitudes Wondeiful had been 
his own composure amid the whig agitation Lord Whai ton, 
eagerly busy with elections in Bucks, had been sent for 
in violent haste by the Duke of Devonshiie, but their pio- 
jects weie too late Each day the coffee-house is shaken 
by flesh lumouis, but Swift, not caring for them, comes 
"eaily home' One day the chancellor (Cowper) out, and 
Sir Simon Hai court to succeed him , next day Sn Simon 
to be lord keeper, and two days later the gieat seal leally 
in commission, and Sii Simon the new attorney-geneial 
^ Yesteiday ' the whig comptroller of the household, Sir John 
Holland, sent urgently to see Swift, which the latter had a 
mind to refuse, ' but he is a man of worth and learning , ’ 
and follownng day Cpox on these declining courtiers ^ ') came 
a desire for his acquaintance from Brydges, paymptei -general , 
whom the Queen herself however, by message to the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, snatched out of the ^ declining ’ list Swift 
was glad of this, because Brydges had promised him help m 
the First Fruits affaii , and it was more than ever likely to 
be needed, lor on the 18th there had been lost to him suddenly 
a great ally in the vice-treasurer of Ireland, Lord Anglesea, his 
leading toiy friend " I could hardly have a loss that could 
gneve me moie ’ Bishop Bull of St David’s died the same 
, day Thiee days later he went into lodgings in Bury Street, 
next door to Mrs Vanhomngh’s, and the incidents that fol- 
lowed, up to the first memorable meeting with Harley, occupy 
his fourth and part of his fifth letter On the 21st he was one 
of a dinner party at the coffee-house with Will Pate, Will 
Fiankland, tlie Florence envoy Molesworth, Btratford, Steele, 
and Addison, when «a dinner for the same party, at Pate's 
country liouse, was appointed foj^the Sunday followmg There 
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are also dmneis at Hampstead, ■^ith the Doan of Canteibuiy 
and Lady Lucy and Moll Stanhope , and with Fiankland and 
his ‘ Foitune,' whom he finds not veiy handsome , and then 
another country dmnci at Pate’s, six miles away, fiom which 
he reaches home late, and is both weary and lazy, the day 
being hot as midsummer Succeeding day too he continued so 
lazy that he %vent only next door to dme,'^ coming back at six 
to wi'ite letters He dined wnth Sir John Holland the comp- 
troller’s on the 2Cth, sitting with him till 8, and this icvas 
followed, on the first rainy day since he came, by a dinner at 
Frankland’s to ' all our company,’ of the Will Pate set, ^ wuth 
" Steele and Addison too’ He dined next, 'alone at her lodg- 
'mgs’ where her uncle Sir Isaac Newton also lived, with his 
old friend Mrs Barton , who ga\e him a bit of scandal about 
a lady of whose lecent maruage Esther had questioned him, 
telling him 'for certain’ that the lady w^as with cluld w’hen 
last in England, and pretended a t}mpany, and saw eveiy- 
body, then disappeared for three weeks, when, her tympany 
gone, she looked like a ghost ^ And no wondei she mairied, 
IS his closing remaik, when she was so ill at containing 

On Michaelmas day he dined with Addison at his Chelsea 
retieat, painter Jervas being asked to meet him , and on the 
morrow dined wuth Stratford at a tavern, w^here Eiasmus 
Lewis, just put in for one of the Cornish boroughs, Dart- 
mouth’s undei-secietary and a gieat favourite of Mi Hailey’s, 
was to have been, but was suddenly called away to his chief 
at Hampton Court. Some hints had already been dropped 
by Swift for cari-ying out schemes of revenge suggested by 
his visit to Godolpliin, and he was not left in doubt as to 
the eagerness of the new mimsteis to enlist him in a sei vice to 
which he is already more than half inclined Coming home 
after that dinner with Addison, he put fresh touches to a 
lampoon agamst the ex-whig chief, which he had also 
"worked at aftei dinmg with Holland, another staunch whig, 

* Mrs Tanliomrjgli’s, though apparently by mere accident the name is 
omitted 
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- began to take additional lelisb fiom a whig dinner Lady 

Sm^poon Berkeley bad invited him to Berkeley Castle, and Lady Betty 

mg Geimame to Diayton in Northamptonshire, but he would go to 

neithei " Let me alone/ he adds, ‘ I must finish my pamphlet ’ 

Ominous even is his remark on the iveather as "a season of 

' sudden changes ’ Six days ago he was dying with heat, and 

to-day is a bitterly haid wintei cold , but it is not of any 

suddenness fiom heat to cold he has now to accuse the whigs 

‘ It IS good to see what a lamentable confession they all make 

Charactei ‘ me of my ill-usage, but I mind them not * The character 
given of 

him to given of him to Harley, he has heard, is that of a discon- 

Harley tented person, used ill foi not being whig enough , and from 

him he hopes for good usage But the tones now besetting 
Swift did not scruple to go faither They duly told him he 
might make his fortune if he pleased , but he did not under- 
stand them, ^ or rather, he does understand them ’ In other 
words he listens in silence • ^laughing,’ with a whimsical con- 
sciousness of former revolutionary habits, to see himself so 
TJnusaal disengaged in these revolutions^ Not in the ^social sense 
for Swjffc however, as the reader observing his dinings-out will have 
guessed It had cost him up to the first of Octobei but three 
shillings in meat and drink since his arrival on the seventh 
of September, as thin as the town was , and now he has more 
dinners than evei, and more invitations than he can accept 
for his many pre-engagements It is the foretaste of his new 
friends, with attentions doubled and ledoubled from the old 
Lord Hahfax had not been remiss m such couitesy On 
that fiist of the month. Swift dined wuth the Florence envoy, 
Molesworth ; leaving him eaily to go and sit with his friend 
Anml Darteneuf, ^the greatest punnei of this town next myself’, 
pilaster earlier the same day, he had arranged to accompany the 

Portugal envoy to dme on the morrow with Halifax, who 
occupied lodgings at Hampton Court during repairs of his 
house there. On the second, accordingly, he finds himself at 
Hampton, Court, ^ in a cruel hard frost with ice ’ , and, the 
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Queen being theie, be went to tbe drawing room before dinner, 
expecting to see nobody , but met acquaintance enough He 
•walked in tbe gaidens , saw tbo cartoons of Kafiaelle , and 
closed the day by dining at Halifax’s with Methuen, Delaval, 
and tbe ex-wbig Attoiney-Genoral ; having gieat difficulty to 
get away, and resisting all my lord’s importunities to wait till 
next morning, wdien be wnsbed to show bis house and park and 
improvements near the village At the dinner Halifax began 
a health to Swift — the Eesurrection of the •whigs But Swift 
lefused it, unless he would add their Refoimation too, and 
took that occasion to tell bun be was the only whig in Eng- 
land * he loved, oi had aiij good opinion of While he was 
speaking one of his oldest whig fiiends may have been passing 
awa}, foi it was the day of Lord Berkeley’s death, of dropsy, 
at Beikeley Castle * We left Hampton Couit at sunset, and 
'got heie in a chaiiot and two lioises time enough by star- 
' light That’s something chaims mo mightily about London 
' that you go dme a dozen miles off in October, stay all day, 
'and letuin so quickly You cannot do anything like this in 
' Dublin ’ 

The great wdiig lord made one effoit moie Swuft had 
dined the day aftei with Lord Mountjoy at Kensington, had 
w^alked into towm in the evening ' like an empeior,’ and having 
written his journal had put out his candle, wffien his landlady 
came mto Ins room wutli a servant of Lozd Halifax’s to desire 
he would go dine with him next day at his own house near 
Hampton Court , but Swift sent him word that he had busi- 
ness of great importance which hindered him. The important 
business was the introduction to Harley On that morning he 
was taken piivately to the minister, who received him with 
the greatest kindness and respect imaginable, and appointed 
him an hour on the following Saturday, when he was to 'open 
'his business’ to him Befoie the day closed, havmg m the 
interval dmed with Delaval the Poitugal envoy to meet Nic 

* Politician, or great minister he ‘in Ireland,’^ andso Swift would have 
means Addison still was a ‘whig called him 
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Eowe the poet and othei fiiends, he had given to his printer 
the ‘ lampoon " he had been busy with, and dropped some 
promise of ‘ other mischief’ in his heait , foi if this particulai 
piece hits, and he can find hints, he thinks he shall go lound 
with them all. But as a set-off he was going in charity to send 
another Tatler to Steele, ‘ who has been very low of late ’ 

Belaval called for him next morning to carry him to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, who wanted to paint his poi trait , but Sir 
Godfrey was out of town, and on their way back* they came 
across a Westminster mob, the elections being now at their 
height, and the labble cioivded about then coach, ciying 

* A Colt * A Stanhope both being whig favourites, and they 
themselves ciying as readily for eithei ‘ We weie afiaid of a 

* dead cat, or our glasses bioken, and so weie always of their 
' side ’ Bub the voters (who went to chinch and had to pay for 
the war) were on the other side, and Cioss and Medlicott had a 
thumpmg majority Again, that day, Swift dined at Delaval’s , 
and in the evening at the coffee-house heard of the arrival m 
town of Sir Andrew Fonntaine, who presented himself so early 
next mornmg in Bury Stieet as to catch Swift wnting m bed 
They went into the city together , dined at a chop-house with 
the learned woollen diaper, sauntered at china-chops and 
bookstalls , drank two pints of white wine at a tavern, and 
did not part till ten at night , when Swift nevertheless set to 
work in his lodgings to copy papeis for his interview with 
Harley next morning But he was thinking all the time of 
what everyone told him about the elections, was wnudering if 
the whigs still kept in their emplojnnents were meant to be a 
check on too large a majority of tones, and, none the brighter 
for his sauntering daj’’, and the pint of white wine that had 
fallen to his shaie, blundered and blotted and tumbled asleep 

Then came the interview with the minister, to be presently 
spoken of, at which other things beside the First Fruits were 
brought up for discussion , and Swift was doubtless made 
thoroughly conscious that his old whig connection would not 
only be uo disservice to him with Hailey, but might be a help 
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to those new fuends Prior had been won over, and Rowe, 
and tlieie "vvas a stiong wi&h to he civil to Steele During 
the week that followed his friendly compact with the tory 
leadei, his inteicomse with whigs lathei increased than 
lessened* On the 10th of October he was writing for Steele 
the Showei in London, a masterpiece in its way , and he 
took two whig friends, Fountame and Lord Mountjoy, to 
dine at an Insh whig friend’s, Lord Mountrath, wheie he 
*&at till eleven like a fool,’ looking over Fountame as he 
■won eight guineas from JIi Coote * at half-crown running 
ombre Next moining the Showei w^as finished ^all but 
^ the beginning ’ , and to another papei in hand for Steele 
he made some addition, dining afteiwaids by Temple Bar 
with Di Gaith, to meet Addison, when their talk suggested 
doubtless the reflection which he adds, that one dull sub- 
ject then sw’allowed up everything (‘your town is ceitainly 
‘ much moie sociable ’) for the only inquiiy every day was 
after the new elections The tones were carrying it six to 
one Addison’s election, to be sure, had passed easy and 
undistuibed , and if he had a mind to be chosen King, Swift 
believed he’d haidly be refused but geneially the whig 
party had been louted They had been sure of the four 
members for London, yet had lost three out of the four 
Onslow had lost Surrey, and they were overthrown in most 
counties For his own part he has done with them, and he 
hopes they have done with the kingdom ‘ for our time.’ She 
would ask how he stood with the new people ? Ten times 
better than he did with the old, forty times more caressed 
Everjnvhere oozes out the confidence the new men were 
placing in him At Gaith’s dinner they had been talking 
of the lord-Iieutenancy, and Addison thought it would be in 
commission ; but on the last day of that week what he had 

* This was the Mr Coot© after- ‘mons, yet he may not be altogether 
-vv ards introduced by Swift to Pope m * unworthy of your acquaintance J 
these terms * Bear Pope, Though this * S '—From the relation of Mr Jones 
" little follow be a justice of peace and of Welwyn to Spence (Anecduks, 266) 

^ a member of our Insh House of Com- 
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before told Esther Johnson came true Whaiton and Addison 
were out, and the Duke of Ormond was viceroy 

*A silly thing’ he did next day, which yet had some 
attendant circumstances giving it claim to mention and re- 
membrance He had been all about St Paul’s and up at the 
top, like a fool, with Sir Andiew Fountaine and two more, 
who afterwards led him to spend seven shillings for his 
dmnei* That was the second time, but he should nevei 
do it again, though all mankind (" unconsidenng puppies ’ ’) 
should persuade him One of the party was a youth they 
were all fond of, about a yeai oi two come from the uni- 
versity, one Harrison, a httle, ^pretty’ fellow, with a great 
deal of wit, good sense, and good nature , who was author 
of some ' mighty pietty ’ things (' that in your sixth M^8- 
‘ cellanea about the Sprig of an Orange is his ') , who had 
nothing to live on but being governor to one of the Duke 
of Queensberry’s sons for forty pounds a year, and yet 
the fashionable fellows were always inviting him to taverns, 
and making him pay his club. With himself, Swift 
adds, it was not much better , but he would see them rot 
before they should continue to serve him so. There was 
Lord Halifax always teazmg him to go down to his country 
house, at a cost to him of a guinea to the servants and twelve 
shillings coach hire , and he should be hanged first There 
was Anthony Henley of the Grange making himself one 
of little Harrison’s great cionies, cariying him often to 
their SIX or seven shillings’ tavern reckonmgs, and always 
making the poor lad pay his full shaie It vexed Swuft to 
the heart, for he loved the young fellow, was lesolved 
to stir up people to do something foi him, and hoped, 
as he was a wing, to put him on some of his own 
* cast * whigs The seqnel will show how smcere this was, 
and how genuine the likmg piofessed Addison had been 
Harrison’s first patron, praising his verse and getting the 
tutomhip for him ; and, from the first hour they met, Swift’s 
kmdEest consideration was nevei wanting to the young man. 
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for y^hom he was caicful to piactise what he so w'lsely 171 a 

preached * A colonel and a lord were at him and me to- 

"mght I absolutely refused, made Harrison lag behind, 

‘and persuaded him not to go to them I tell you this, 

‘ because I find all rich fellows have that humom of using 
‘all people without any consideration of then foi tunes’ 

When next we see him, the morning after that day, a 
more impoitant whig than little Hanison, and more difficult 
to wdn ovei to the opposite lanks, is the object of his soli- 
citude He has been two hours at the secretary of state’s 
office wuth Eiasmus Lewis, talkmg politics, and discussing 
(perhaps a little piematiuei}) the chances of letammg Steele 
m the office of stamped paper still held by him He had Steele 
lost his gazetteer»hip of £300 a year by a paper which appoint- 
Anthony Henley had written against Hailey, who gave him 
the place, raising it from sixty to thiee bundled pounds 
That was ‘detilish ungiateful,’ says Swuft, but he hardly 
at the moment saw’ the whole case He had leceived a hint 
implying more than seems at once to have been lightly undei- 
stood He w’as told that he might save his old friend m the 
other appomtment, or m othei words leave was given him 
to ‘cleai matters with Steele.’ Harley doubtless would 
have been glad to get Steele back, or any part of him 
back, on any terms , but Swift, though at the time likely Harley’s 
himself largely to profit by this weak (or stiong) side of the 
minister’s character, missed the explanation it affoided in Steele 
Steele’s case of Harley’s not unselfi&h interest m the suc- 
cess of the ‘hint’ he had given, and treated it too exclusively 
iis for Steele’s benefit alone Dining next day with another 
whig, Sir Mat Dudley, off he went to Addison after dmner, 
to offer the mattei to him at distance as the ‘discreetei 
‘ person ’ , but party so possessed him (Swift could think How A<idi- 
of no other explanation) that he ‘suspected me,' and ivould 
fall in with nothing Was it not vexatious, and when 
should he grow wdse ^ He endeavoured to act in the most 
exact points of honour and conscience ; and his nearest 
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fiiends, such as Addison and Steele, would not understand it 
so What must a man expect from his enemies ^ 

Next day he dined with the Floience envoy, Moleswortb, 
went thence to the coffee-house wheie he punished himself 
hy behaving coldly to Addison, and so came home to scribble 
All he will do to keep up the coldness is but the measure of 
what he will do to end it He and Addison were to dine 
together to-monow and next day , but he should altei his 
behaviour till Addison begged his paidon They should grow 
bare acquaintance else He had become weaiy of fi lends , all 
but MD’s were monsters Then came Mat Dudley's dinner 
on the moiiow, when he was again talking with Addison , 
but he left at 6 to go to Harley’s, whom he found ill and 
gone to bed, ' unless the poiter lied ’ Next day’s dinner was 
with Addison’s sister, "a soit of wit, veiy like him,’ though 
not such a favourite with Swift, manied to a prebend of 
Westminster, a Frenchman named Sartre, whose house and 
garden in the cloisters he thought delicious, but savouring of 
the monastic too much for him, and wanting the fieshness of 
Laracor. Here were both Steele and Addison, and the fi lends 
seem to have been much as of old, not quite ^ monsters ’ yet, 
Swuft had heaid that morning of the death of one of the Mooi 
Park circle, ' Mrs Temple the widows’ much to the ‘ outward 
^ grief and inwaid joy ’ of the family , and the following day 
he found himself in a nest of cousins that lemmded him 
peihaj)s moie foicibly of those early days 

But fiist he had gone to see a very old fiiend and favourite, 
the author of the Old Bachelor and Way of the World Con- 
gieve was now almost blind, had two cataracts growing on 
his eyes, and was never rid of gout , yet Swift found him 
looking young and fresh, and as cheerful as ever, though 
Congreve gave his visitor a pain in the great toe by merely 
mentioning the gout " I find such suspicions fiequently, but 
^ they go off again ’ Swift was older than his schoolfellow by 
three years or more, but felt as if he were twentyyears younger; 
and bis dinners and wines have not yet the danger for him he 
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was soon to feel. He had yet no misgiving m dining at Strat- ino 
fold's in the city, with Burgundy and Tokay, coming 'back a 
' foot like a scoundrel/ then going to Addison , and after'v\ards 
making himself sick all night by supping with Lord Mount- 
joy. Hot the less was he ready next day for a dmnei with 
an Insh friend of Ppt’s, Mr Enoch Steine, collector of Wicklow 
and clerk to the house of lords, from which he was driven 
away early by a 'piince of puppies. Col Edgewoith/ then on 
the monow" lie would dine again w ith Stratfoid at a young city 
merchant’s, with Heimitage and Tokay , and the following 
day, the 19th, when his lettei was to go, he had dined m the 
city with Addison Hoi should anothei city entertainment 
be foi gotten, w^hen, m what he called plaguy tw eh epenny 26 October, 
weather (had cost him ten slnllmgs in coach and chair hue 
that last week), he went to dine with his cousin Patty Eolt , 
who lodged at Leach’s, prmtei of the tory Poshaan, also Ins 
cousin wnth a pox ^ It is a theme of which his sarcasm 
never tires, this piolific lace of Swifts, all the sons of God- 
win, not to speak of numerous others, having been fertile of 
ofisprmg, and supplying him with an ever spnnging mushroom 
growth .of kinsfolk. Oh oh ^ And Leach w’^as his cousin, God 23. 
know^s how, and had maiiied another of his cousins , and now 
condescendingly offered to bung him acquainted wuth the au- 
thor of the Postman, a very ingenious man and gi eat scholar 
who had been beyond sea, but Swift was modest, and said may- 
be the gentleman was shy, and so put it off ' And I wish you Swiffe 
' could hear me repeating all I have said of this, in its proper 
' tone just as I am writing it, all wuth the same cadence, with 
* oh hoo, or as when httle girls say I ha'^e got an apple, miss, 

^ and won’t give you some ’ But the talk of this family party 
in the city had turned much on Bank stock and its extraordi- 
nary piofits, and through all his jeers at his cousins one sees 
will bereaftei appeal) that he has been bitten by their talk 
Theie were but a very fewr days before the post wmld claim 
his letter, and whig engagements were in every one Nic Witb Nie 
Eowe the poet had stood so well with tbe whigs at the time 

VOL. I n 
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of Addison’s Insb appointment, that he succeeded to the plaee 
of nnder-secietary which Addison ' had m England’ , but as he 
was content to remain undei the new dispensation, Harley 
was only too glad to keep him, and Swift called on him ' at 
‘ his office’ on the 27th There he met Prior, who joined them 
afterwaids at dinner with the under secretary, and the whole 
thiee went later to ^a blind tavern’ wheie they found Con- 
gieve, Sir Richaid Temple, Dick Eastcouit the player (of 
whom Steele writes so charmingly), and Charles Maine, over a 
bowl of bad punch. Swift refused it , on which Temple sent 
for six flasks of his own wine foi him, and they sat till 
twelve Remembering the gouty twinge at Congreve’s, how- 
evei, he was foi that day abstemious He was nevertheless 
at a hedge tavern next day with Gaith and Addison (difficult 
to diop these whig friends, however shoit of one’s expect^ation 
they may fall), going afterwards to Hailey, who was ‘ denied or 
^ out ’ , then visiting Loid Pembroke just come to town, where 
they were veiy meny talking of old things, and Swift hit him 
with one pun , and finally, weary of the coffee-house, closmg 
the day at the lodging of his next neighboui Fgrd (as near to 
him in Buiy Street on the one side as Mis Yanhomrigh on the 
othei), where he sat chattering ^ like a fool ’ till 12 One dis- 
covers that some doubts of Hailey in legaid to finance had at 
this time occurred to him, and it was clear the whigs weie 
counting on the new mimster’s inability to cairy thiough his 
undertaking " God knows what will become of it I should 
* be teiiibly vexed to see things come round again it will rum 
'the church and clergy for ever but I hope for better’ 
Something was in this lemark more than the friend to 
whom it was written could yet entiiely compiehend. He 
had just spoken to her of a quasi-kinsman of his, an old 
whig paitizan who had lately enlisted in the service of the 
tones,* but she had thus far received no direct intimation 

* This v<as Doctor Chailes Dave- (see anic, 142^, who, to court the 
nantjSonofthecelebiatedSirW'iUiam, tones, had lately written a piece not 
and uncle to the little parson-consxn inaptly named Tom JDouUe, and who 
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tliat he was himself to take such a turn, aud to hei these 
continued whig engagements might seem to make it haidl} 
likely But, though they filled the rest of this letter, it 
not to close without levealmg the change in himself that 
began to rendei such ^^hlg engagements wearisome 

One day lie ib dining with Addison, and on the next with 
Dr Cockbura, coming homo at seven, and Fold sitting with 
him till eleien ^e\t day again he dines at Kensington 
with Addison and Steele, staying till nine, and going to the 
cofiee-house plaguy weaiy, for *• Col Proud’ was ill company, 
and he diank punch, and wa^ made hot Then he dines 
at Sir Bichaid Temple s with Geneial Farrington, Congieve, 
and Vanbrugh, the lattei and himself being only ^ cml and 
^cold’ Ppt would lomembcr what he told hei of his long 
quarrel about the lerse^j on his house, Mailborough’s wnfc 
having teazed him about them, though a good-natuied fellow 
Yet again, the following day, he dines with Yanbiugh and 
Addison at the Poitugal Envoy’s, Admiral Wagei, Su Richaid 
Temple, and Mr Methuen being of the paity , and himself 
stealing awa} at five, lathei weaiy And following this there 
IS a supper at Addi&on’s with Garth, Steele, and an lush 
friend of Ppt’s, Mi Dopping, just come over But the most 
whiggish and least agreeable ent^itainment of the whole was 
on that very lOtli of October, at Lady Lucy Stanhope’s, when 
they all ran down Swift's Showier, and told Prior, whom they 
mistook for the authoi, that Sid Hamet w'as the silliest poem 
they ever read ’ Will Ppt wonder, after this, that he didn’t 
dine there befoie , or that he don’t like women so well a« 
he did ^ * MD, you must know, are not women/ 


a, few niglits back had teazed Swift at 
the St James's to look over some 
wiitmgs of hxs, hut Swift had avoidt'd 
him and gone oti with the comptrolkn 
to Sir Mat Dudley’s for lery good 
reasons. ‘ The rogue i'» so fond of his 
*own productions that I hear he \\ill 
* not j«irt w ith a sylkhk * to whuh 


he adds a v<rv laluahle hmt of his 
own style ‘The puppy uses so 
‘ many words that I rias afraid of ius 
* company ’ When Hailey aftei wards 
would teaze Swift, he attributed to 
Dr Baveimiit, or the parsou-eousin, 
what he kneu that Swiit had written. 
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What MD was to him, supplying, if not woman, the place 
of all women, must now have illustration , and, befoie the 
graver issues of this memorable London visit come to be 
related, the picture of Swift among old and new friends 
dm mg its first three months must have by its side, for a com- 
panion picture, his confidences to Esther J ohnson 


III 

ESTHEE JOHNSON*. 

1710 Mt 43 

Peesenting thus indeed, from his own letters, Swift’s daily 
life at a momentous time, then disclosures would be incom- 
plete, and hex story for whom they were written would remain 
untold, if those portions of them more especially and exclusively 
meant for her, with their playful, pure, and wunning tender- 
ness, w’ere left out of the lecord Many were^ the giounds 
for piide in leceiving them, but here must have been the 
most valued Such letteis from such a man w'-eie no ordi- 
nary tiibute, but far beyond the magnitude oi mteiest of the 
incidents related, was the peisonal spell exerted over heiself 
To the girl who from her childhood had known the wiiter for 
playfellow, teacher, fiiend, and companion, their thousand inno- 
cent, half-childish, fantastic, fascinating touches of personal 
attachment, may w^ell have come to lepiesent for her the 
Charm and the Sujfficiency of hfe Her own contentment that 
this should be so, there appears to be no reason to doubt 
Of the little language used m then intercom se something' 
must now be said Upon a previous page has been ex- 
pressed the desiie Swift had foi a " life by stealth ’ between 
himself and her, or in other words for confidences the world 
%vas not to share , and there is nothing strained in the belief 
that there may m this be some remote shadow or fancy of 
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tlie firfet intention with winch they began to talk to each 
othei in phrases special to themselves Such was the ^little/ 
01 childish, language to winch allusion has been made as 
perhaps dating fiom hei girlhood at Sii William Temple’s , 
wdnch when he spoke he describes himself 'making up his 
' mouth’ for, as giown people do when they imitate children 
and of which I have never found the slightest trace except 
in Ins intercourse with her Extravagant as weie his later 
interchanges of othei kinds of nonsense with Shendan and 
his pircle, theie is no example of anything resembling this , 
and as it does not admit of doubt that he and Esther John- 
son really talked, as %vell as wiote, such particular silliness, 
it cannot be excluded fiom any pictme of the life they hved 
together But how make it out in any detail ? It existed 
nowheie but m the letters to her and Mis Dingley used in 
the preceding section, and foimmg wdiat is called the Journal 
to Stella , and those letters had been so printed that a dozen 
childish woids oi so, diopped heie and there, weie all that 
the editors had suffeied to lemain of what was once the 
accompaniment of eveiy entry in them of daily sayings or 
doings Any careful readei of the diaries, though he may 
never have heard of the little language, sees at once that 
the text must have been strangely meddled with In the first 
forty letters Swuft calls himself Presto, and Esther Johnson 
Stella , though he nevei called Esther by that name until 
long lifter all the letters were wntten, and never at any time 
called himself by the other name, which first appears in the 
twenty-seventh lettei as the invention of the Duchess of 
Shrewsbury, who had forgotten the Enghsh word and sub- 
stituted her native Italian In this form weie pmted nearly 
two-thirds of the whole. But in the last twenty-five letters 
both Presto and Stella disappear , what Swift really had 
wntten, Pdfr for himself and Ppt for his friend, take their 
place ; and at beginnings and endings, mornings and nights, 
of the journals of almost every day, traces nnimstakeably 
appear, not indeed of the little language, but of a dis- 
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jointed speech with which some one has icplaced it Mis- 
givmgs, nnknown to the editoi of the first foity, had beset 
the editor of the last tA\ent 3 "-five letteiS; though in actual 
publication the last pieceded the fiistj but both alike fail to 
express what the language oi the use of it was, and it seemed 
essential, piopeily to illustrate Swift’s life, that attempt should 
be made to obtain access to any oiigmals of these famous 
letters that might still be in existence 

The success which attended this effort appears on a later 
page, and fiom the section of lestoied passages entitled 
Swift’s Unpimted and llispimted Journals, the reader will 
leain much He will see that in the eailiei letters, on all 
occasions, silent substitution is to be made, of Pdfi and Ppt 
for the ‘ Presto’ and ' Stella’ with which the first editors un- 
w arrantably replaced them , that Swift is himself throughout 
Pdfr, sometimes Podefar and PE, or other fragments of \'^^hat 
may be assumed to be Poor Dear Foolish Eogue; that 
besides Ppt> which presumably is Poppet, or Poor Pretty 
Thing, it is also lirs Johnson w'ho is for the most part de- 
signated by MD, My Deal, though this occasionally com- 
piise'; Mrs Dingley as well , and that for the latter lady ex- 
clusively D 01 DD, Dingley or Deai Dingley, stands always, 
ME or Madam Elderly being only now and then apphed to her 
Other words oi combinations of letters aie explained m their 
place, and some may not be perfectly deciphered , but in the 
restorations given in my sixth book the little language first 
becomes accessible in a foim that malces any approach to 
being complete oi continuous ‘ Do you know what,’ says 
Swift to her ' When I am writing in oui language I make 
^ up my mouth just as if I weie speaking it I caught myself 
* at it just now/ All may now catch him at it, observing the 
passages recovered from the letters to Esther Johnson, 

Ever since he left Dublin his thoughts have turned to- her. 
From Chester in Ins first letter he had prayed God Almighty 
bie^ her, * bless poodeenchar MD/ and she was for God’s 
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bake to be meiiy, and ‘get oo health.’ Evei}body else ^^ab^ 
to write to liim nndei covei to Steele, to save postage , but 
ioi her fe he %\oulJ pay at the coffee-house, to get them soonei, 
till he should ha^e tried the other airangement At piesent 
they occupy his lodgings in Dublin, and if Mrs Cuny’^' 
makes any difficulty he will quit them and pay hei fiom 
July. Ppt is aboie all to hold her lesolution of going to 
Turn, and iiding theie as much as she can , and again, at 
the close he pi ays God to bless her and her friend 

His solicitudes arc renewed m his lettei of the 9th, when 
he IS anxious to hear of her being at Trim by the time she 
gets it, iidmg a little hoise called Johnson after heiself, 
‘ who must now be in good case ’ He then tells her his 
intention to wnte something every day^ to MD, and make it 
a sort of journal, and send it w’hen full whether MD wiites 
or not , and so ‘ that will be pietty,’ and he shall always be 
m conversation with MD and MD with Pdfr He thinks 
of her as dining at home, that Sunday when he writes, and 
‘there was the little half pint of wune,’ and they are to be 
good gills and all will be well Next was his shaving day 
(including often, in those times of peiiwigs, head as w’^ell as 
beard), and so, at seven in the morning, she was not to keep 
him, for he could not stay, being also m a hurry to get to 
Jervas to sit, and pray let them dine with the dean, but not 
lose their money In a few days he is speculating on the 
great deal of china he means to take them over, and, naming 
his own health as pretty well, prays God Ppt may give him 
*a good account of hers Then, on the veiy day when he 
changes hio Pall Mall lodging foi one in Bury Street, her 
first letter comes and he thanks God for all being well Has- 
tening at once to seal up his own third, which he has bi ought 
to the St. James’s Coffee-house for the purpose, he stops just 
to send a message to his agent Parvisol about an offer for 
Ppt’s horse ‘ Sell it with a pox T he exclaims* ‘ Pray let 

^ addresses this letter to her, Eoautaiiie, *Mrs Curry*s over against 
as we have seen himself addressed by * the Ham in Capel Street * 
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* him know tliat lie shall sell his soul as soon What ' Sell 
' anything that Ppt loves, and may sometimes iide ^ Let 
‘ him sell my grey, and be hanged, but little J ohnson is hers 
‘ and let her do as she pleases ’ 

Of course his fourth lettei answers her fiist, but it 
answers also hei second, which ai rived five days later (the 
26th) , and what had been the contents of both we aie at 
no loss to find fiom the hints, allusions, ejaculations, loving 
reiteiations, boyish playfulness, manly tendernessj that come 
crowding upon us, ovei flowing and making themselves pait 
of eveiy most indifferent topic he talks about For all his 
feais that there might be weaiiness at the plaguy deal he 
writes, it was clear that saucy MD " much thought ’ his paper 
was too small, and grudged his missing even space foi a line 
SauCe-box’ he calls her That she must, forsooth, know 
every day and each day where he dines * Such a stir and 
bustle with this little MD of ours ^ He was to write ‘constantly,’ 
forsooth Every night, then, he must be writmg He can- 
not put out his candle till he has bid them good nighi 0 
lord ^ O lord ^ Ppt makes excuse for her handwriting, but 
he protests she WTites like an emperor, only he is afraid it 
hmts hei eyes — ^ take care of that, pray, pray Mis Ppt ’ As 
to his own writing, she is to smoke how he widens the mai- 
ginby lying in bed when he wiites,*but he mustn’t say 
good night so as to lose a line, oh no, oi MD will scold , and 
to his ‘ good mght sirrahs,’ he has sometimes to add ‘ no, no, 
‘not night,^ because he is wilting in the morning But 
mormng and night he is wholly MD’s, and after wishing hei 
a merry Michaelmas, he couples with it the last at Laracoi 
and the next that is to come at his little gooseys lodgings , 
and he calls her a brave boy, and a Mrs Owl, and a little 
MD, and a Mistress Ppt 

One thing he finds to be wrong They have not gone to 
Trim, and he does not like their reasons for not going ; but 

* bed lies on the \irong side fox me, so that* (now) ‘ I am forced often 
‘ to wnte when I am np.’ 
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they aie in Pdfi’s lodgings, and there is some project of the 
Bishop of Cloghei’s ■wife to take them for a visit to Bally- 
gall, which he delightedly thinks will be a puic good place 
for air They want him m some business of Joe Beaumont’s 
to get an cider from the Queen, which he laughs at foi a 
jest ' such a combustion here that even in an affair con* 
* cermng the clergy of a whole kingdom he is advised not 
‘ yet to meddle, and mil anybody trouble the Queen about 
*Joe” To their enqunies about his servant Patrick, who 
had been discharged and taken back at then entreaty,^ he 
reports him diunk about thiee times a week, and that he 
beais it, and Pat had got the bettei of him but one of 
these days, when none of them aie by to intercede, he will 
have positively to turn him off to the wude woild Many 
questions they have asked about Ppt’s mothei, whom he has 
been doing his best to contrive to see 'without seeing Lady 
Qiffaid, and the subject is lesumed m her second letter, 
which reaches him before the reply to her fiist is gone, and 
which he begins to ans wei the night he gets it, as he lies in bed 
‘ Here’s a clutter ^ I’ve not seen your mother yet my penny 
'post letter I suppose miscarried’ So he wrote another, 
which brought a special visit to him next day fiom Ppt’s 
sister (soon to change hei name to FilbY)J'and she looked very 
' well, and seemed a good modest sortofgiiL’ Already he 
IS preparing a box to go to Dublm with chocolate for Ppt’s 
health, and for Bmgley ' the finest piece of Brazil tobacco 
'that ever was born’ She wants him to consult some 
physician about hij> eais, but he does not think any lady’s 
advice about his ears signifies twopence ; and Eadcliffe he 
knows not, and Bernard he never saw, however, in com- 
pliance to her he’ll ask Dr Cockburn He promises he will 
eat no grapes indeed he eat about six the other day at Sir 
John Holland’s, and w^ould not give sixpence for a thousand, 
they are so bad this year Nor will he drink any aile, by 

♦ I quote fiom his note-hook of the present year ' Patrick came to me 
nhe 2nd time Pth % 1709-10,’ 
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1710 which he supposes her to mean aUj foi he has good wine 
eveiy day of five and six shillings a bottle The ladies had 
got into some way of saving shillings, which lie does not like 
(he connects it with their not going to Trim), and it vexes 
him that Ppt should be a coward in a coach As foi the 
alleged lobbery of “Walls, he says the archdeacon will cei- 
tamly be stingiei foi seven yeais upon pietence of it Ppt 
I’pt’s bad been punning ' Why, it is well enough ’ he says but he 

punning * o 

Will not second it, though he could make a dozen he had 
nevei thought of a pun since he left Ii eland Yes, faith ' he 
eagerly replies to a wish expressed by Esther and hei fiiend 
la this second letter, he does hope m God that Pdfr and MD 
second will be together this time twelvemonth ^ (And oh lord’ he 
exclaims when he gets so fai, how much Ppt wiites ^ Young 
women should not carry that too far, but be temperate to hold 
out) Mr. Hailey he is not to see for some days yet. *For 
Manley, on whose behalf they are again strongly intei ceding, 
he will do his best That he would himself have small hopes 
from the Duke of Ormond, they seem to have greatly feared. 
But why ^ he says to that ‘ He loves me very well, I beheve, 
‘and would in my turn give me something to make me 
‘ easy But I do not think of anything farther than the 
‘ business I am upon/ He closes by satisfying her curiosity 
about the lodging in Buiy Street to which he removed a 
His new week ago He has the fiist flooi, a dining-room and bed- 

lodgmg, chamber, at eight shillings a week ‘ plaguy deep ' he adds, 

but he spends nothing for eating, never goes to a tavern, and 
very seldom in a coach yet after all ‘ it will be expensive ’ 

It was now the first week of Octobei, and he tells her at 
its close of a Sunday dinner, 'as a spunger/ with friends 
known to her ' that board hereabout ’ (Ford, Fountaine, and 
Sir Charles Levinge) , and in the evening Fountaine would 
needs make Swift go with Ford and himself to sup at a tavern, 
Dcbau<di where they had a neck of mutton h la Maintenon that a dog 
Fountaine. could not eat, and, for two bottles of Portugal and Florence 
among the three, had to pay each sixteen shillings , but if 
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evei FountaiDe catclied him so again, he piote»ted he would 1710 
spend as many pounds * And so he came stiaight home , 
not fond at all of the St J ames’s Coffee-house a^s he used to 
be, and hoping it might mend in -vimtei, eveiyhody now 
being out of town at elections, or not come fiom then countiy 
houses He was not at all easy that night, the * ugly nasty 
'filthy me ’ turmng sour on his stomach , but he was not so 
ill as to be pie'vented fiom dining next day wuth Sir John 
Stanley, Lady Stanley being one of his favourites The daj Ladj 
following, his fifth letter wab to be posted, but he shall keep 
it till ho can tliiow in a woid about a dinner to which 


Hailey, at then iiist mtcivieiv, had incited him, and some 
addition fiom it may meanwhile be made to the more inti- 
mate privacies of the time it coveis ^\^as he not bunging 
himself into a fine praDUinoe, he had said at its opening, 
to begin wilting letteis in whole sheets ^ And now^ he dares 
not leave it off He cannot tell if she like^ these journal 
letters, he belie\es they w^ould be dull to him to lead them Boss she 
over , hut perhaps little MD is pleased to know how^ Pdfi 
passes his time in hei absence He alw^ays begins his latest 
on the day its predecessoi ends Ail hei commissions to the 
most minute he executes , desciibes wliat^he means to do 
foz postmaster Mauley, and how Southwell and Mi Addison 
will see that Joe Beaumont’s affairs aie not lost sight of, 
and tells hei even bits of indifferent gossip ' Smoke Pdfr 
* writing news to MD.’ Bethinking him of some lepioach of j>oesiie 
heis, well, he says, but he ought to wuite plainer when he 
considers Ppt cannot read, and DD is not skilful at his ugly 
hand. ' Do not lose your money at Manley’s to-night, sirrahs/ 

IS his good night as he puts out his candle Another night 
he turns to read a pamphlet to amuse himself, and so prays 
God preserve their dear healths. 


Often begets into difficulty wuth unconscious repetitions, onepeat 
He will be far enough, is bis exclamation, but he says the 


same thing over two or three times, just as he does when 


talking to little MD ^ But what cares he ^ They can read 
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it, as easily as lie can write it (He thinks lie has brought 
those lines pietty straight again , but he feais it will be long 
befoie he finishes two sides at this rate "An insipid sort 
" of day/ be closes one of his journals with, " nothing to re- 
"mark upon worth thieepence' Hopes MD had a better, 
with the Dean, or the Bishop, or Mis Walls Is sure he had 
seen her, tlie night befoie, playing ombre at Manley’s (loguishly 
alteied to " last night but one ’ on tidings fiom Manley, before 
post time, that she had then been so engaged) • foi he sat 
looking over her hand, and he tells her the mistakes she 
made Busy next night for Harlej^ he could only heaitily 
wish himself with them , and that he ivould be, as soon as he 
either failed m oi compassed his Fust Fruits business And so 
let them go to their caids, and then claret and orange at the 
Dean’s, and he will go write He must nevertheless take up his 
diary again at daybieak to wish them good-morrow, and very 
pretty he thinks it that he must be wilting to young women 
in a moining, fiesh and fasting ’faith ^ But it is a foolish 
tuck he has got He must say something to MD whenever 
he wakes, even though it should only be " get jpu gone you 
" rogues ’ when he is busy Yes, it would vex bim to the 
blood if any of these long letters should miscarry if they did, 
he should shimk to half sheets again, and half the journal 
would go too "Ten days of Pdfi’s life lost, and that would 
" be a sad thing, Taith and tioth ’ Yet it sets him thinking, 
too, what scurvy company he’d he to MD when he went back. 
Why, they knew eveiything of him already, and he should 
have nothing to say ^ Positively he’d tell them no more, or 
he should have nothing left, no story to tell, nor any kind of 
thing J He really thought, still, he should soon go back to her 
But by this time Harley’s dinner is ovei , he has huiiied 
home to put the finishing stroke before his journals go , and 
so "puddled up’ among papers was poor MD’s lettei, he 
means poor Pdfr’s lettei, he could not find it Yes, here it 
is ; and its last words are that he has dined with Harley, and 
hopes some things would be done, but must say no more, 
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because the letter must be sent to the post-house and not by 
the bell-man Again nest Sunday, and he trusts to some 
good issue, he is to dine at Hailey’s Then, by waj of close, 
they are to imagine Inm, as soon as evei he is in bed, begin- 
ning his sixth to MD as gravely as if he had not written a 
word that month fine doings Taith * Why, methmks he 
doesn’t y^nie as he should, because he is 7iot in bed just see 
the ugly wide scrawl God Almighty ever bless them ^ Taking 
a last loolc at the lettei as he folds it up — ’faith, ’tis a 
whole treatise Ho will go leckon the lines on the other 
sides He has reckoned them Seventy-three lines m folio, 
small hand, on one side ’ — And so goes his fitth letter 

Half-an-hour aftei its depai ture he had begun his sixth wuth 
mention of his introduction, at that first dinner at Harley’s on 
the lOth ol Octobei 'with much compliment on all sides,’ to 
Sii Simon Harcoiiit the attoiney-geneial, and then discus- 
sion of the memoiial to the Queen, with results to be pre- 
sently 1 elated He might at last behe\e indeed that it needed 
nothing moie to gain Foitune ovei, since of no less a person 
than the fii^^t minister he could add, ‘ I am told by all hands 
* he has a mind to gam me over , ’ and though he lingered 
still among the whigs, and helped the wits of the party, the 
whig ties will soon be seen daily loosening, and his own 
resolve to have done with them will not much longer be 
withheld Meanwhile he has to tell of the safe aruval of 
another lettei from hei to which the journals he is now 
writing are to cany back the answei 
He had dined m Addison’s company with then old Irish 
secietaiy, ifed Southwell, and walked afterwaids with Addison 
in the Paik, when upon closing the day at the St James’s he 
had biouglit away a letter fiom the Bishop of Ciogher, and 
a packet undei that gazetteer envelope which she still 
sends heis by This will enclose one, he is suie He 
opens the bishop’s at once , but puts up Steele’s envelope, 
visits a lady fuend just come to town, and on getting home 
and into bed dandles and toys with the packet that is to 
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yield liim so mucli pleasuie, and pi ays God send lie may 
find MD well and liappy and metiy, and that they love 
Pdfr ' as they do fires ’ Oh he ill not open it yet , yes 
he will ^ No he will not ’ ‘I am going , I cannot stay till 
I turn over, what shall I do^ My fingeis itch ^ And now 
' I have it in my left hand , and now I will open it this very 
^moment ’’ He breaks the seal, and otlieis appear before 
that which he most desires What ib this ^ Only some letter 
fiom a bishop peihaps, and of couise too late Nobody s 
Cl edit but his own should be emploj^-ed in that Fust Fruits 
mattei now Pshaw’ It’s from Sir Andie w Fountaine What ’ 
another? what Mrs Barton piomised, he supposes? hut 
no, she wiites a hettei hand (and he hopes Ppt will enquiie 
for her’s at Dawson’s office at the castle) this by the sciawl 
must be Patty Rolfs — Ah no ’ it is frompooi Lady Berkeley, 
wilt befoie my lord’s death, to invite him to Berkeley Castle 
that wmtei, and how it grieved his heart, foi she says, pooi 
lady, she hopes my lord is in a fair way of recoveiy. And 
then at last came MB’s, hei niimhei three, dated the 26th 
of September, though a letter from Manley of th3 3rd of Oc- 
tober leached five days ago They had all lain a fortnight in 
Steele’s office, and foigot ’ Well, Steele was turned out, and 
she was m future to direct to him under cover to Addison 
And now ho had settled himself to lead hei letter, what 
was it ? IVhy, it made him mad — ‘ flidikins ’ ’ he had been 
the best hoy in Chiistendom, and theie she came complain- 
ing with her two eggs a penny • But after all he thinks there 
was a chasm between his second and thud, yet ’faith he would 
not promise to write to hei every week, only every night he 
would write, and send it always when full, wffiich would be 
once in ten days Then lovingly he turns the tables a little 
If Ppt begins to take up the way of writing to Pdfr just 
because it is Tuesday, ’egad it will giow a task o’ Monday ! 
^ But write when you have a mind No, no, no, no, no, no, 
no Agad, agad, agad, agad, agad, agad, no poo poo 
' stellakins ! ’ He is going to sleep, but must tell her first of 
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what liappetied tho night hefoie liei lettei 'Loid^ I 1710 

* dreamed of Ppt so confusedly last night, and that we saw 

* Dean Bolton and Steine go into a shop , and she hid me a dream 
'call them to her, and they proved to he two parsons I 
'knew not, and I walked about till she was shiftmg, and 
'such stuff, mixed with much melancholy and uneasiness, 

' and things not as they should be, and I know not how : * 
waking to an ugly gloomy morning She had asked him 
wdiat he was writing Only three things had he printed 
since he came, but they had fixed on him fifty things He 
tells her all about the Showier, hinting at others he 'dare 
' not ’ send her , and he had a Tatler in hand which she and 
Dingley w^ould 'smoke,’ as he had hetoie lefeired to it. Of What be 
the three punted things, the Sid Hamet lampoon was cried p^i^^g 
up to the skies, though nobody at first (except Fountame) 
suspected him , at least they said nothing Hadn’t he told 
them of a gieat man receiving him veiy coldly ? ' that w^as 
' he, but say nothing, it was only a little levenge I am 
' not guessed at all m tow n to he the authoi , yet so it is 
' but that IS a secret, only to you Ten to one whethei you 
' see them in Ii eland, yet here they lun prodigiously" As 
a piece of wiiting, howevei, it was not so good as the Showei, 
which the people here called his best thing, and so he thought 
it Yes Tooke was going on with his Miscellany, and he’d 
give a penny to include the Bishop of Killala’s letter. Couldn’t 258 . 
they contiive to say to him that they wished the bookseller 
%vho was putting ' my things ’ togethei had that letter among 
the rest ^ But they weie not to say anything of it as from 
him He foigot whether it was good or no, but having 
heard it much commended perhaps it might deserve it. 

To continued enquiries after his footman Patnek, for whom 
the ladies -were frequent intercessors, he has no favourable Patnek^s 
answer In thiee weeks he had been diunk ten times A 

* At the close of mj preceding a word, 'Stellakms/ which S\\ift 
page a slight mutilated fragment of amU mt have written dmibt it 
the httle language is left by ruth- was ‘Sluttakin/ whith he uses for 
less editors, who have closed it with httle slut 
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few nights before be bad bimself come borne excessively Isite, 
and before going to bed bad to pick off tbe coals tbe extrava- 
gant ivbelp bad jnst heaped on bis fire Only tbe night before 
be was home at nine, but tbe dog was abroad drinking and 
he could not get his nightgown No wonder be adds that be 
bad a mind to turn tbe puppy away : but foi yet awhile this 
was not to be Then be talks of tbe 4 ittle wooden box’ that 
IS to take tbe piomised chocolate and tobacco , and winds up 
his lettei with "pietty prattle for saucy little MB ’ She bad 
been afraid these revolutions might binder his business, and 
was it ceitain tbe new people liked him, and couldn’t be 
write a little plainer, and would it not be best that she should 
write on special days to him, and she had been sadly tioubled 
by that weakness in her eyes Eevolutions a hindrance to 
bun f Why if it weie not for revolutions one could do no- 
thing, ‘though one is ceiiiainof nothing,’ yet bad he not said 
enough of bow much better be stands with the new people 
than with tbe old , and as foi Mr Harley, if be continued 
as be had begun, no man has been ever better tieated by 
another For her letters, she w'ould find it best not to fix a 
particular day for wilting, she w^as to write when she could, but 
above all she was not to hint her eyes And all that he wiit 
she was not implicitly to believe , for his own letters (he wisely 
reminds her) would be ‘ a sort of journal wheie matters open 
‘bydegiees,’ and the event that must settle them was to 
come later, . Why, was that tobacco at the top of the papei, 
01 what ^ He did not lememher he slobbered Yes, he would 
tiy to write plainei, foi she must not spoil her eyes He was 
afraid his lettei s were too long, so they must suppose one to 
he two, and read them at twice. And tins she was not to 
read, the little rogue, with her own little eyes, but was to give it 
to Bmgley, pray now, and he would after wiite as plain as the 
skies (He must have his rhyme ) And let DD wuite and 
Ppt dictate — the saucy, little, pretty, deal logues ^ 

His seventh letter he began as usual on the day of the 
departure of lus sixth, and it opened with an allusion which 
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might have seemed to overpass the limits he strictly observed 
in such matters, hut that doubtless it was only to be taken 
as a merry turn of speech Oh 'faith he's undone ^ He has 
taken a larger papei than he wrote upon last ^ And yet I 
^ am condemned to a sheet but since it is MD, I did not 
^ value though I weie condemned to a pair ’ From which he 
passes to his daily diary of dinners not that it can be wit or 
diversion for her , but he fancies he shall some time or other 
like to know how he passed his life absent from MD ^ 

Aftei meeting Hailey at Eiasmus Lewis’s on the 19th of 
October, he dined with Mis Vanhomiigh (the first direct men- 
tion of her in these letters), and went afterwards to see the 
Luke of Oimond’s daughters, the youngest of whom was to be 
married ' to-moiTow ' to the best match m England, Loid Ash- 
burnham, twelve thousand a year and abundance of money , 
veiy soirowful in the sequel, notwithstanding Old friends and 
new still strongly contend for him That evening he passed 
with Addison and Wortley Montagu over a bottle of Irish wine. 
Questions fiom her had shown him that his hankeiings foi such 
old associates Steele among them, aie not ungrateful to her ; 
but though a doubt springs up now and then if the new 
ministers will hold, he takes good care that she shall hear 
of his continued eagei welcome from them Did anybody 
else in Ireland really know of his gieatness among the 
tones ^ Everybody in London lepi cached him of it, but he 
heeded them not And how did the things he named to 
her pass with Irish acquaintance ^ How was the Shower 
liifed in Dublin^ Heie, he never knew anything pass better 
Eowe and Prior piaised it beyond anything written of the 
kind : nevei such a shower since Danae’s ^ But foi their 
life they were to say nothing of Sid Hamet Hardly any- 
body suspected him for those lines, only it was thought that 
nobody but Piioi or he could write them There was also a 
punning ballad on the Westminster Election (a secret to all 

* This came to be true , and when Change and his Last Four Years he 
he was wnting his Memoirs of the consulted these dianes 
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THE LIFE OF JOKA.THAH SWIFT [BookY 

but MD), which cost him but half an houi, and ^ran" though 
good for nothing There is nevei really any piide in the 
'things’ It IS the sense of powei leflected from them, the 
influence or personal consideiation attending them 'If you 
have them not, I will bung them over’ She had heiself 
been guessing, and making wrong guesses She had been 
making him responsible for what he has not written He 
has not helped Steele to the extent she supposed The 
Tatlers had been scurvy of late One or two hints he might 
still send him , but nevei any more He did not deserve it 
He was governed by his wife most abominably It was as 
bad a case as Marlborough’s. ' I never saw her since I came, 
'nor has he evei made me an invitation Either he daies 
' not, or he is such a thoughtless Tisdall fellow that he never 
minds it. So what caie I foi his wit ^ for he is the worst 
' company in the world till he has a bottle of wine in his 
' head ’ Eeverting to her fancy that the Tatlei of Ith Uriel’s 
Spear might he his, he calls it a puzzle between hei and her 
judgment In general she might be sure enough as to things, 
when they were what he had fiequently spoken of, but mere 
guessing was moonshine ' I defy mankind if I please Why, 
' I writ a pamphlet when I was last in London that you and 
' a thousand have seen and never guessed it to be mine 
'and I have written seveial other things that I hear com- 
' mended, and nobody suspects me foi them ’ 

Her interest in Addison, evidently much expressed in her 
letters, he satisfies by repeated and leiterated mention As 
he sits down to answer her fourth lettei he tells her of Addi- 
son and himself dining with Lord Mountjoy, and going after- 
wards to prolong then talk at the coffee-house, wheie it had 
been a full night Next day he dined at Mrs Van’s (so for 
the most pait he calls her), and after writing there a letter 
to ' poor Mrs Long,’ who had wiitten to them, but was God 
knew where and would not tell anybody, he came home early 
and wrote till very late On the next, whicli closed October 
with a fine day, Addison, Dick Stuart, brother to Lord 
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Mountjoy, and himself dmed upon Addison’s ‘tieat’, and 
they weie half-fuddled; hut not he, for he mixed water with 
his wine, and escaped between 9 and 10, because that was 
the night when " little MB’s letter was to go off by the bell- 
‘ man ’ And as it was to carry with it, besides the matters 
related, his answer to hei fourth, some hints ot what she had 
wTitten about may be added 

What then, in substance, weie the points of her letter to 
which he replied^ She had addressed him 'London, England,’ 
because he addressed her ' Dublin, Ireland ’ Insolent sluts 
that they were ^ such was Ppt’s malice ' She had been suf- 
' fering greatly from hei eyes and head ’ What should he do 
to cure them, poor dear life ’ her disoiders were a pull-back 
foi her good qualities ' She had given him a nairative, from 
' Tisdall, of Convocation disputes ’ Convocation, quotha ’ 
he thinks his own news better woith sending than that ' 
' And when would he be with them again ^ ’ Be patient , in 
a month or two ' The Bishop of Killala had not had his 
'letter’ He never wiit to the bishop, which he supposes 
was the reason the bishop had not his letter ' Bean Sterne 
' was so kind to them, and so fond of Swift’s letters ’ Fond 
as he was, he had not himself written , but he was kind 
where he knew it would please most, and might make up, 
that way, his other usage 'And has theie been snow m 
' England as with us heie ^ And he won’t forget to send ovei 
' a copy of Jervas’s picture And Poor John was gone And 
' Mis Pexceval had been in town, and Tighe was going to 
' cross And was china really veiy dear for they should hke 
'some salad dishes, and plates, but nothing extravagant’ 
(Dingley here had thiust in a list of their wants) To all of 
which he replied with becoming gravity No, they only had 
snow for an hour one morning, but rathei heavy About the 
picture, he would contrive to get a copy fiom Jervas , for he 
would make Sir Andrew Fountaine buy one as for himself, 
and would pay him again, and take it : provided only he had 
money to spare on leaving London Poor John^ Was he 
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gone ^ Hamm ^ And Madam Perceval had been in tovm, 
had she ^ Humm ^ And Tighe was to cross and be a trouble 
to him i'lideed But Tighe should have little notice from 
him, and if they had not fallen out it would have been the 
same Let them go and be fai enough, the negligent bag- 
gages, not to tell the people who weie daily wilting to him 
that he had no ciedit to do what was desired Dingley’s 
errand about the dishes should be done He once had a 
fancy himself to resolve to go mad for china, "but now it 
was off Yes, yes, Dingley should have the dishes He sup- 
posed they had named as much as would cost five pounds 
There was also a postscript fiom Dingley about his writing 
plainer , about Ppt not being well with her eyes, which had 
prevented her writing as she wished, and about her own 
behef, as to himself, that if he took two oi three ‘ nutgalls ’ 
they would do him good To which lattei suggestion his 
leply IS not comphmentary, hinting that perhaps two or 
three ^ gut galls ’ might do as well foi DD but for Ppt he 
IS full of concern And her eyes and head aie ill, poor dear 
life f He was almost ciazed that she should ^ex herself for 
not writing Couldn’t she dictate, and not strain her httle 
deal eyes ^ It was the giief of his soul to think she was out 
of order If she nmst wnte, let her shut hei eyes, and wiite 
just a hue, and no more — thus How do you do Mrs Ppt ^ 
That was written with his eyes shut ’Faith he thought it 
better than when they were open And Dingley might stand 
by, and tell when she was too high or too low To which he 
adds that they aie to remembei and enclose their letter to 
Addison, and (with a touch of lemorse to his more eldeily 
friend) as for DD’s nutgaUs — " what a clutter i ’ 

The letter thus answered, he puts it up in the partition in 
his cabinet, as he always does eveiy letter as soon as he 
answers it ^Method is good in all thmgs Older governs 
‘ the world The devil is the author of confusion. A general 
of an army, a minister of state — to descend lowei, a gardener, 
* a weaver That may make a fine obseivation if you 
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‘ think it worth finishing , hut I have not time * It vexed 
him to send by the bellman, but he could put off little MD 
no longer — * And you lose all youi money at cards, sirrah Ppt ? 
* I found you out’ — He was only staying till that ugly D 
was dry befoie he could fold up — ‘don’t you see it ^ Oh 
‘ Lord, I am loath to leave you, ’faith, but it must be so till 
‘ next time — Pox take that D t I will blot it — * 

There was leason for the blotting, not levealed until his 
next letter which began as usual on the day its predecessor 
went, and told them, what with his tender care he concealed 
from the close of his last when it might have led to much 
unrelieved anxiety, that he had, sitting in bed that mormng, 
a fit of giddiness , but he hoped in God he should not have 
more of it He attributed it to late sitting and writing on 
the pievious night He had taken brandy , he nevei, now, 
eats fiuit or drinks ale , and he has better wine than they 
The fit had troubled him sorely, he is at no pains to conceal, 
and next night, without going to the coffee-house, he came 
home at six, and writ not above forty lines (‘some, inven- 
‘ tions of my own , and some, hints ’), and read not a bit, and 
all for fear little MD might be angry, and he took four 
pills, which lay in his thioat an hour, and he supposed he 
could swallow four affronts as easily. Next day, and day 
after, he had no giddiness 

Of politics strictly speaking, out of all that was preparing 
and seethmg unseen, not much rises to the surface in these 
earlier letters. He wishes her a merry new year on the first 
of November (‘ you know this is the first day of it with us ’), 
when he dined at Loid Mountjoy’s with Addison, and went 
at five to Harley, who could not see him but bid him to 
dinner on Friday the 3rd , when accordmgly he went, dined, 
and was bidden again for the 5th Bishop Clogher had 
written to him, complaining of no letter though long letters 
were written weekly to MD , why did they tell him that 1 
After the Sunday dinner he and his host had sat together till 
seven, Harley saying all the kind things in the woild , and 
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Swift believed be would serve bim, if it weie possible for 
bim to stay in London He affects still to think, bowevei, 
that this will not be feasible , since he reckons that in time 
Oimond will be sure to give him some addition to Laracor 
The whigs m Ireland had been saying to Ppt, forsooth, that 
he had come to England to leave them But why should 
they think so ^ The Dean knew he did not wish to come, 
and that he did all he could not to come But who the 
devil cared what they thought — rot themfoi ungiateful dogs * 
he’d make them repent their usage befoie he left that place 
^They say here the same thing of my leaving the whigs, 
^ but they own they cannot blame me, considering the treat- 
^ ment I have had ’ She had asked him about St John, and 
he tells her of a proposed dinnei with him It was to come 
off in a few days, to be at the Secretary’s own house, and 
Eiasmus Lewis had told him that he’d like the company 
But, before the dinner came for description, anothei lettei, 
her fifth, arrived fiom Ppt, and he lepioaches himself for 
having lost a little time m replying to it * 

He had been playfully telling his ‘ little monkeys mine ’ 
before it came that he thought his wilting was on the mend 
' but methinks when I write plain, I do not know how, but 
‘ we are not alone, all the woild can see us. A bad scrawl 
" IS so snug, it looks like a PMD ’ It was a bit of the life by 
stealth he so much preferred Her’s arrived on the third, but 
he was then busy with othei writing, and had not begun to 
answer it even on the sixth, when he was looking after Patty 
Eolt m the city, and taking a walk to exercise himself on 
his only disengaged day For he has to tell her that dinners 
now were ten times more plentiful with him than in Dublin, 
or ever even in London Next day was a thanksgiving day, 
and, instead of answer, he treated her to a pure bite He 
went to court, and saw the Queen (^and I have seen her 
^ Without one tory f ’) passing with all tones or ex-whigs 
about her, not one real whig , Buckingham, Eochester, 
Leeds, Shrewsbury, Beikeley of Stratton, Harcourt (now 
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Lord Keepei), Harley, Pembroke, and sbe ^made me a 1707 
^ cuitsey, and said in a sort of familiar way to Pdfi, Hoiv does 
^ MD ^ I considered she was a queen and excused hei ’ He A bite 
does not miss tbe wings, he adds, but has as many acquaint- 
ances at couit as formerly At last, on the eighth, when he 
has managed to steal away at five from the Portugal envoy’s 
dinner, and has come home like a good boy, and has studied 
till ten, and has had a fiie oh ho ^ and now finds himself snug 
in bed I have no fiieplace in my bed-chamber, but it is very 
" warm weather when one is in bed’), he has set himself to 
answer MI) The pictuie has anothei touch He is wearing 
a ' fine cap ’ made foi him by Dmgley, and it proves to be too 
little and too hot She had lined it with fur, and he wishes Writing m 
it far enough, for his old velvet cap is good foi nothing, and 
he doubts if this has velvet underneath the fui 'I was 
" feeling, but cannot find ’ He’ll have the fur taken off if 
there is velvet And thus having settled his cap, he begins 
with a fei vent thanks that the dear logue’s eyes were mending, 
and by an echo to what she had begun with ‘ Yes, ’faith, 

^ a long letter in a morning from a dear friend is a deal thing 
^ I smoke a compliment, little mischievous girls, I do so ’ 

Of sundiy things affectmg himself she had written, not 
always spelling correctly Who were those wiggs that 
thought he was turned tory ^ Did she mean whigs ^ Which 
wiggs, and what did she mean ^ They expect he will tell 
them about their vicar of Turn, Mi Raymond Why he country 
knows nothing of Raymond only heaid once of him since 
leaving Chester Raymond tiuly was like to have much in- 
fluence over him in London, and to share much of his con- 
versation ’ No doubt he should introduce him to Harley, 
and the Lord Keeper, and the Secretary of State ^ If Mrs, 
Raymond was with child, he was sorry foi it, and so, he 

* Just as lie closed lie adds *I ‘sires any lodging lu tbe house where 
‘had a letter just now from Raymond, ‘I am but that must not be I 
‘ who IS at Bristol, and says he wuU ‘ shall not know what to do with him 
‘be at London in a fortnight, and ‘mtowm’ 

‘ leave his wife behind him , and de- 
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till Saturday, though he should write no moie, and if 
anything came meanwhile from MD, he would only say, 
‘Madam, I have received your sixth lettei Your most 
‘ humble servant to command, Pdfr ’ 

Neveitheless he did wiite more, and as he began next morn- 
ing, with his mouth full of water, he was going to spit it out 
because ‘how could he wiite when his mouth was full?’ had 
she not done things like that, leasoned wrong at fiist think- 
ing? Much that was significant of unusual woik m hand he 
hinted in his few following lines about not staying beyond 
seven at the coffee-house, but coming home to his fire (‘ the 
‘ maidenhead of my second half-bushel ’) full of business and 
writing, making a gieat deal of himself now that MD was not 
there to take care of him, and in shoit, as he mysteiiously adds, 
incessantly engaged fiom noon till night because of many kind 
of things Then came what closed the diaiy of eveiy day 
before luthless editois laid hands upon them, the nevei fail- 
ing ‘Night, good night ’ for evei hemmed in and lound with 
his little language of endeaiment, to be lead once more only 
in the clusteis of recovered passages of later date at the end 
of my Sixth Book ‘ 0 lord ^ if this should miscarry, what 
‘ a deal would be lost * I forgot to leave a gap in the last 
‘ line but one foi the seal, like a puppy , but when I am 
‘ taking leave I cannot leave a bit, ’faith ’ His editors had 
less scruple, and cut him off lemorselessly at his ‘Paaast 
‘twelvvve o’clock and so good night, &c’ Next morning by 
candlelight the lettei went , and (for its final bit of news) 
she must know he was in his mghtgown eveiy morning 
betwixt SIX and seven, and Patrick w^as foiced to ply him 
fifty times before he could get the nightgown on And so 
now, for that while, he would take his leave of his own 
deal MD God Aliiiighty bless and protect dearest MD 
Farewell, &c (The reader must always supply what his 
editois always omit) ‘This letter’s as long as a seimon, 
’faith r 

Next day saw the beginning of Swift’s friendship with 
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Henry St John He then first dined with him, and soon 
after had his help for an object long-desiied, and which the 
chief of the new ministiy had at last placed within his 
reach 


IV 

A LONG-BESIEED OBJECT OAINED: 

1710—11 43—44 

At the biief interview of Wednesday the 4th of October, 
Harley had appointed Swift to go to him the following 
Satmday on the business for which he was joined in com- 
mission with other higher dignitaiies of the Irish church, 
for the desiied remission of Fust Fiuits and Tenths Four 
in the afternoon having at last been fixed, he had to put 
off going with Dr Garth to dine neai the Towei with 
one who had an employment there, a fiiend of bis own 
and of the Bishop of Clogher, Chailes Maine, Dicik Eastcourt’s 
patron, an honest good-natuied fellow, mightily beloved by 
all the wits, 'and his mistiess never above a cookmaid^ 
Sorry to disappoint him, but unable that day to dine with 
any fnend. Swift went instead to dine with Ben Tooke and 
give him the ballad on the Westminster election, which 
already has been described as full of puns but lost to us 
Not finding him, however, off he went to a neighbouring 
^ blind chop-house/ dined for tenpence upon gill-ale, bad 
bioth, and ihiee mutton chops, and then, it being his fate to 
be the same day a scoundrel and a prince, went 'reeking’ to 
the Fust Minister of State 

As he neaied the door he was thinking of that func- 
tionary of whom Jack Howe had said to Harley that if theie 
were m hell a lower place than another it must he reserved 
foi his porter He told hes so giavely, and with so civil a 
manner, that Swift was prepared to suspect every word 
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But the fellow told him no lie He said his mastei had 
gone to dinnei with much company, and would he return 
in an hour Which Swift did, certain of then hearing he 
had left , but dinner was just done, and as he stood m the 
hall out came Harley himself, took him into the dining- 
loom, and presented him to the guests Among them weie 
Will Penn the quaker, Harley’s son, and his son m-law 
" Lord Dohlane or some such name’ (the name was Dupplin) , 
and they sat two hours dimking as good wine as MD herself 
does. But the two hours following were more important 
During these they weie alone, and the whole history of the 
First Fruits negociations was lelated by Swift , the steps 
that had been made in it during the last thiee years , and 
all the difficulties that had arisen fiom lords-lieutenants and 
their secietaiies, who would not suffer others to solicit, yet 
neglected it themselves The minister, heaiing with patient 
attention the Yicar of Laiacoi thus tell his business, entered 
with all kindness into it , asked for his poweis and lead 
them , read also a memorial which Swift had diawn up, 
putting it in _his pocket to show the Queen , told him the 
measuies he should take, and in short said everything Swift 
could wish, and more than he could have ventured to hope 
Theie should be no interfeience from bishops or lords- 
lieutenant , the act should be the Queen’s , and the credit 
given to wheie alone it was deserved He should bring Swift 
and the Secretary of State, Mr St John, acquainted , he called 
him by his Christian name, Jonathan ; and he spoke so many 
things of personal kindness and esteem that the other was 
half inclmed to believe what some friends had told him, that 
the mimsters were ready and eager to do anything to bring 
him over One of Harley’s lemaiks he thought a great 
piece of refinement Being charged to call often, Swift 
spoke of being ^ loth ’ to give trouble in so much business 
as he had, and desired leave to attend the minister’s levee , 
but Harley immediately refused, saying Hhat was not a 
^ place iox friends to come to.’ 
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THE LIEE OF JOHATHAK SWIFT. [Book V. 

So closed tte memoiable mteiview ' He has desired to 
" dine with me (what a comical mistake was that *) I mean 
' he has desired me to dine with him on Tuesday ; and, after 
‘four hours being with him, set me down at St Jameses 
‘ cofiee-house in a hackney-coach All this is odd and 
‘ comical, if you consider him and me. He knew my Chns- 
‘ tian name very well ’ And as, on reaching home that night, 
he could not help writing all about it to Ppt, even at the risk 
of being tedious, so neithei could he forbeai to think of that 
which, though published anonymously six years ago, people 
connected with his name, and had used to obstiuct his 
advancement in the church ‘They may talk of the Fou 
‘ Imoiv what, but ’gad, if it had not been foi that I should 
‘ nevei have been able to get the access I have had , and if 
‘that helps me to succeed, then that same thing will be 
‘ seiviceable But how fai we must depend upon new friends 
‘ I have learnt by long practice, though I think among great 
‘"mmisteis they are just as good as old ones.’ His wish to 
think them even better had thus early leceived strong 
confirmation. ^ 

Of the Tuesday dinner, his first at Harley’s, brief mention 
has been made Sir Simon Haicouit was with them, and as 
to the memorial he was able at once to tell Ppt that every- 
thing was to be, not through their new lord lieutenant the 
Duke, but as a popular thing conceded to himself. Doctor 
Swift Nor were the arts of the consummate master of con- 
ciliation and compiomise less successfully played off at the 
next dinner he gave to his new ally Just befoie had come 
out a Giub-street in verse on what for some time had been 
the town-talk against the ex-lord-treasurei, of his having, in 
spleen at Hailey’s victory, ungiaciously broken his staff instead 
of having, as was customary, sent it back to the Queen It 
was not known until long afterwaids that Godolphm had 
done this at the Queen’s express desire 


‘ Ho hobby horse, mth gorgeous top, 

‘ The dearest m Charles Mather’s shop, 
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* Oi glittering tinsel of May Fan, 

* Could with the lod of Sid compare 

* Deal Sid, then why wert thou so mad 

* To break thy rod like naughty lad ? 

* You should have kiss’d it m your distiess, 

‘ And then returned it to your mistress ’ 

This was the Sid Hamet, of which Ppt will very shortly 
deliver the opinion its author was so anxious to obtain fiom 
her Hardly a bettei example could be given of Mrs 
Johnson's keen yet kindly criticism She thought it well 
enough, she said It was the sort of piece an enemy would Ppt’s 
like, and a friend not, and of which both opinions would 
be changed on learning the author’s name It was a 
shrewdei verdict than any he was to hear at Hailey’s second 
dmnei 

The day was Sunday the 15th, Matthew Prior, whom 
St John some time before had won over from the whigs, 
dined with them , among the guests also weie Daliymple, 
president of the Scotch court of session, and Benson, a 
loid of the treasury , and good news welcomed Swift as he 
entered The Queen had granted the whole piayer of his 
memorial for First Fruits and "twentieth ’ parts , it would 
piobably be declaied in to-morrow’s cabinet, and he might 
hope to get even something of gieatei value Aftei dinner 
came in another ex-whig, his old fiiend Lord Peteiboiough ; 

" we renewed our acquaintance, and he grew mightily fond 
" of me and what is this Sid Hamet I hear of^ asked the 
eccentric warrior Whereupon Harley repeated some of the 
verses, and then, pulling them out of his pocket, gave them 
to one of his guests to read, though they all had lead them 
often Then Peterborough insisted on readmg them himself, Scene at 
and Harley bobbed Swift at eveiy Ime to take note of their 
beauties, and Prior lallied Peterborough with having written 
them, and Peteiborough declaied them for a ceitainty to be 
Prior’s, and Prior next turned them on Swift, and Swift 
knew them for Prior’s, and in short Sid Hamet supplied the 
whole mirth of the evening At nine o’clock both poets 
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left , and sat at tlie Smyrna Coffee-lionse until eleven, " re- 
*ceivirig acquaintance,’ prolonging the enjoyment, no doubt, 
which they had received at Hailey's , and sitting attentive to 
their own applause 

Swift had a touch of disappointment the day following 
He went early to Harley's in a chair, ^ and Patrick before it,' 
a soit of state visit, with anothei copy of the memorial 
having additions from himself complying with some sug- 
gestion of the pievAOUs day, but the ministei was 'too full 
' of business ’ to see him He was going to the Queen, and 
desired Swift to send up the paper, excusing himself upon his 
huiry ' I was a little baulked, but they tell me it is nothing ' 
He should judge by next visit , and, taking the piecaution 
meanwhile to square matters 'foi a time at least' with a 
powerful personage, tipped Hailey's poi ter with half-a-crown 
Thiee days later he went to Lewis at Lord Dartmouth’s 
office to know when he might see Harley, and by and by up 
came the minister himself and engaged him to dine on the 
morrow On the 21st accordingly he had his third dinner 
with Hailey, who piesented him to the Eail of Sterling, 
Lord Peterboiough coming in the evening Swift stayed 
till nine before Hailey would let him go, oi tell him any- 
thing of his affairs Then he announced that all was settled, 
and would be signified to the bishops as done upon a per- 
sonal memoiial fiom Swuft , and though an additional two 
thousand a year he had asked for could not yet be given, 
it might follow in time Nevei was anything compassed 
so soon, he averied with some tiuth, and done, too, by his 
own personal credit with Mr Harley, who had been so ex- 
tremely obliging that he 'knew not what to make of it 
'unless to show the lascals of the other party that they used 
'a man unwoithily who deseived better’ In the second 
copy of the memorial before the Queen, he told Esther 
Johnson he had spoken plainly of Wharton, and no\t in a 
month or two all would be over, he should have nothing 
more to do, and his 'insolent sluts' were to tell him im- 
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partially, when the thing became known, whether the lush 
public gave any of the merit to him or no ^ 'I have so 

* much that I will never take it upon me ^ ’ 

A little exultation at such prompt success in a matter so 
long m hand, and which had taxed to small effect successions 
of viceroys and secretaries, was not unnatural , yet Swift, 
who had wiitten to the aichbishop as soon as he found suc- 
cess to be likely, had haidly written a second lettei announc- 
ing the success, imposing certain leserves until official inti- 
mation should be sent, but telling him the thing was done, — 
that the bishops weie to be a coiporation foi disposal of the 
Fust Fruits, that the twentieth parts were to be lemitted, 
and that a letter from Secretary Daitmouth would very 
shoitly put the primate and himself in possession of all details, 
— ^when a blow was struck at him fiom a quite unexpected 
quaitei As soon as the news reached Dublin that the Duke 
of Ormond was to be the new loid-lieutenant, the lush 
bishops had met to discuss the advisability of continuing the 
First Fruits commission as constituted , a majoiity leant 
stiongly to the belief that Doctor Swift^s belonging to such a 
commission, considering that he had been so long in supposed 
favour with the wings, might prejudice any chance of success 
with the tones , and finally it was resolved to supeisede the 
commission by a formal representation from the entire lush 
episcopate, to be placed in the Duke's hands, and by him 
submitted to the Queen Doctor S^ift was at the same 
time graciously requested not to discontinue his own sohci- 
tation Ormond's secretary, Ned Southwell (son of the 
Southwell who was Temple's friend), told this to Swift, and 
showed him the papers, a few days after he had despatched 
his second letter to the aichbishop giving account of what 
he believed to be the close of the affair Almost at the same 
moment, too, King replied to his first letter, confiiming sub- 
stantially all Southwell's statement, and ^ so,' he wrote to 
Mis Johnson with pardonable indignation, ^ while then letter 

* was on the road to the Duke of Ormond and Southwell, 
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^ mine was going to them with an account of the thing hemg 
^ done I writ a very warm answei to the aichhishop imme- 

* diately, and shewed my resentment, as I ought, against the 

* bishops, only excepting himself, in good manners I wonder 
^ what they will say when they hear the thing is done ’ Con- 
trasting his own promptitude with what would have followed 
in the other case, he repeated a remark of SouthwelUs that 
my lord duke had formerly had the matter three years in 
doing without any success, and that he ^ would doubtless only 
' think of it some months hence when he should be going for 
' Ireland ’ 

However, Swift gave Esther Johnson free leave now to tell 
everyone that the thing was really accomplished, and that 
Mr Harley had prevailed on the Queen to do it Foi himself, 
as he hoped to live, he despised the credit of it, and desiied 
she would not give him the least merit when she talked of 
it to anyone But though out of an excess of pride he said 
this, he was not the less eager to spite the bishops , and she 
was to be sure and have it spread widely abroad that all was 
due to Ml Hailey ^ Never fear,^ he wiote aft^rwaids, as ho 
began to measure the trouble he might have given hei by the 
expression of his own, ‘ I a’nt vexed at this puppy business of 
" the bishops, although I was a little at first ' And then he 
laughingly tells her what his rewards will be Harley will 
think Doctor Swift had received a favom, the Duke that the 
Doctor had put upon him a neglect, and the lush bishops 
that their vicar had done nothing at all So went the world 
But he had got above all that, with perhaps 'better reason^ 
than any of them knew , and so she should hear no moie of 
first-fluits, dukes, Haileys, archbishops, and Southwells 

She was nevertheless to hear moie befoie three days were 
past Dining with Harley towards the close of November 
he told the minister what the bishops had done, and the 
difiS-culty he was undei , on which Harley bid him never 
bother himself, for that he would tell Ormond all about the 
business and show him there was nothing to do ' So now I 
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^ am easy, and they may hang themselves for a paicel of in- 1710 11. 

solent ungiateful lascals ’ The minister told him on the 
same occasion that the Queen’s letter was to go very shortly, 
and he was fain to tell his fiiend thereon, leplymg to re- fulraslai&' 
iterated Hiome’ enquiiies, that he should then begin to think 
of letuinmg , although 'the baseness of those bishops’ made 
him love Ii eland less than formerly Not yet, however, was 
the settlenient to he Other things inteivened, 'mighty 
' afifaiis, Bot'youi nasty First Fruits and it was not until the 
continued delay had begun to compiomise in Ireland the credit 
of the assurances he had so confidently given, that he savr 
an absolute necessity foi at once pushing the business to its 
close The end of December was now at hand, and in the few Harleys 
past weeks St John had given him proofs of a confidence m 
some points moie absolute even than Harley’s own He had no 
scruple therefore, dining wuth the Secretary, m taking him 
aside to complain of his chief having done nothing to forward 
the Queen’s letter for lemission of the Fust Fiuits, piomised 
six weeks before , and to point out that he was himself in 
danger theieby to lose reputation m Ireland St John, 
he adds, 'took the mattei right, desired me to be with him 
' on Sunday moining, and piomised me to finish the matter 
' in four days ’ In four days they met accordingly, when St 
John told Swift it was to be done not as at fiist proposed by 
a Queen’s letter, but by patent , and that Harley had desired 
assurance to be given to him that the wai lant for such a patent 
was already diawn It was to pass through several offices 
and take up some time, because, in things the Queen herself 
gave, such ' consider ateness’ was indispensable but St 
John assured him it was granted and done, that it was past Fir&tFraits 
all dispute, and he desired Swift to be no longer m any pam ratted, 
at all The promises were kept, and the patent was com- 
pleted early m February 

Yet if Swift’s pain was at an end in that matter, thus brought 
at last to the issue long desired, there were others m which 
his troubles were only beginning The second week of 
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Jannaiy had not passed before lie was conscious of "mighty 
" difficulties ’ in the path of the new administration, and that 
his own way between its two chiefs would not be very easy 
walking " I told them I had no hopes they could evei keep 
"in/ IS a remaik in the letter to Esther Johnson begun by 
him on the day after the First Fruits patent was completed 


V 

HOBEHT HAHLBY AND HENE-Y ST JOHN 
1710—11 Ml 43—44 

SwiFT^S first two months in London had closed wuth his- 
eighth letter to Mrs Johnson, and he had then gone f&i to- 
settle much that before was undetermined Up to its date 
he was talking still (as upon provocation indeed he rarely 
ceased to do, even in moie tiiumphant days) of an early . 
return to Laracoi, with perhaps some addition to it thiough 
the favour of the Duke of Oimond , but afteiwaids, though 
he repeated in sundiy foims a desire and intention to go 
back, theie w'-as little to show that he had leally grave 
thoughts in Ins mind of any such limit or bar to higher ex- 
pectations The afternoon of the day when it had been 
despatched was that of his fiist dinner with Heniy St John^ 
his new paity-ties weie soon to be fixed iirevocably, and 
formidable interiuptions were to begin to even the whig 
fiiendships it has been found so difficult to let go To the 
tones Swift had only hitherto given his giant help now and 
then, even yet there was no alliance formally ratified , but 
ajtei that letter left his hands he became a continual woiker 
on their behalf, and the leadei has evidence befoie him in 
the preceding pages, until now not obtainable in a form so 
complete, by which to estimate the worth of the leproacheb 
cast upon him for such advocacy If he had turned from men 
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With whom he had in all things cordially acted to help men 
whom he had always as bitterly opposed, there would be 
little more to say , but when he made his retort against the 
Irish bishops for the unmanneily treatment of him in their 
Fust Fruits Commission, he scornfully reminded them that 
on the veiy question of the interests of the Church, as to 
which they had withdrawn their confidence, he might at any 
time, if so minded, have ^ made his market * with the whigs 
This should at least be remembered before he is charged with 
having had no resource but to make his market with the 
tones , and what is now to be said of the present leaders of 
that party, of the position he was to take with them, and of 
the kind of service he rendered them, will farthei illustiate 
both his conduct and its motives 

The passage of the Godolphin mmistiy between the 
extremes of tory and whig has been seen at the various 
steps of Swift’s caieer He never felt it to be safe during 
the pievaience of either, and he foretold its dangers the year 
before it fell As an avowed and decided whig adminis- 
tration it had not governed England for more than two 
years, and its most dangerous enemy, less hopeful of success 
than perhaps at any previous time, was at a 'distance fiom 
the scene of the long intrigue by which he had striven to 
supplant its leading members, when the prosecution of 
Sacheveieil began 'The game is up,’ cned Hailey, and 
hurried back to London In the brief six months which were 
passed sincethen, a government believed to be powerful beyond 
piecedent had been overthrown, the intriguer was chancellor 
of the exchequer and chief minister , and the young oiator who 
had been his leading support in the house of commons, and 
allied with him throughout his ad venture, was principal secre- 
tary of state It seems a strange destiny that for so long a 
time had linked together in the same enterprise men so dif- 
ferent m character and intellect as Eobert Harley and Hemy 
St John But each had need of the other, for success in a 
common desire , and both largely profited by having the wit 
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to see tins, and the good sense to turn aside fiom designs that 
would have made them less mutually dependent The object 
once achieved, however, of which the pursuit had kept them 
united, they could hardly less clearly have peiceived that suc- 
cess would divide them Swift too soon became conscious of it 
Macaulay’s judgment of the two statesmen is briefly’ 
summed up He calls Harley a solemn tiifler and St John a 
brilliant knave All that may be said in bai of the latter judg- 
ment does not need to involve any direct contradiction of it, 
but to the formei large modifications aie lequired It yms 
more than solemn trifling which for a dozen years in the house 
of commons had so swayed the balance between two extreme 
sections as to prevent either from making itself piedommant, 
and by which the toijism of Nottingham and Eochester was 
as much kept m check as the whiggism of Wharton and 
Sunderland Of puritan and republican descent, Harley 
had a family light to object to Crown expedients and pro- 
posals , but, while eveiy opposition party in its turn piofited 
by his suppoit, he was never identified with any single * 
section of malcontents The Speaker in those days was 
piactically also leadei of the house , and when for the thud 
time in succession Harley was chosen speaker at the meeting 
of William’s last pailiament, the cleveiest had joined the 
stupidest in supporting him, and St John seconded what 
the tory squires began He was not an oiator, as Swift 
himself admits , but he had the tact which eloquent men 
often want, of getting himself listened to on every occasion , 
such talents as he possessed he had assiduously cultivated , 
and his knowledge of parliamentary foims was unrivalled 
That this was more than solemn trifling can be confidently 
said without afiirming it to be eloquence, genius, or even 
statesmanship , but whatever it was, it was a thing born of 
the Eevolution The man himself was one of its products , 
its pimciples were strengthened even by what he did in a 
contrary sense, his adroit management of parties at a 
cHtioal time, secured the act of settlement against a time 
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when his associates, if not himself, would fain have unsettled i7io 11 
it, and as fai as any single man could represent the Eevolution, . 

Harley did As it trimmed between two parties, so did he , 
and in the two supports on which it mainly rested, parliament 
and the press, he found the agencies to which he most trusted 
Upon some one objecting in his presence that the people of 
England would tiever bear a bill which he meant to pass, Pope 
heaid him reply that none of them knew how far the good 
people of England would beai In veiy waned attempts upon 
this problem, which the Revolution went a good way to solve, 

Hailey had been engaged all his life, and the expeiiment 
now in hand, the rno'St difficult and dangeious of all, was to 
make or to mar him finally According to Macaulay, it did 
both It made him an earl, a knight of the gartei, loid Attiie 
treasuiei, and master of the fate of Europe in a ciitical houi , 
but it maired what had long been a high reputation by show- 
ing the possessoi of it to be really a dull puzzle-headed man 
Yet, even if this were true, it is not those who win their way 
to the summit, and only stumble after reaching it, who are 
to be called unsure of foot 

Of the men who accompanied him on the way, sharing his 
friendships and dishkes, and entering and quittmg office 
with him, the only two of conspicuous ability weie St John St John 

Sind JEJinr 

and Harcourt, and the name of Bohugbioke still remains to court 
us almost as famous in the literature as in the history of 
England With Harley's thud election as speakei, St John's 
allegiance began, and up to the present time it continued 
steady and unwavering He owed his place of secretary-at- 
war perhaps more to Marlborough than to Harley , but the 
gieat soldier, when a question arose between the two, though 
he did not then doubt St J ohn's loyalty to him, acted as if the 
Harley influence must necessarily be the stronger ' By gain- 
' ing Harley you will govern the others,' Was his counsel to 
Godolphin when beset with toiy tioubles , and he would have 
been more prudent for himself, if, as he watched the mfiuence 
grow into a danger , he had opposed it less dii ectly Harley had 
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threw into greatest prominence^ and around which the paity 1710-11 
passions on either side weie to rage with the gieatest fury 4 $* 44 , 
At first it did not seem as if any possible question could 
aiise between stopping and continuing the war Distasteful 
in its ongin and piogiess as it was to the tones, by its 
conduct and successes opposition had been oveicome, and its 
results had so exalted and strengthened Maiiboiough as to 
lender him apparently independent of either party. He 
might have been so in reality if he had been less eagei to 
get parliament to make him so, and if his wife had been less 
oveibearing in suppoit of such extiavagant claims His The Buie's 
giaspmg wish to be made captain-geneial for life supplied SSug- 
the heaviest weapon employed against him It seems doubtful 
if at first there was any intention to depiive him of his com- 
mands Hailey peisonally disliked him, but his hatieds were 
never very active , and if St John on coming into power had 
any thought of his old chief, it was to induce him to resume his 
cast-off opinions, and pievail on him to lead the confedeiacy 
as tory captain-general He afterwards very candidly 
declaied, in his lettei to Sir William Windham, that when ministerial 
he and Hailey came to Couit they had just the same dispo- 
sition as all paities befoie them had shown The principal 
spring of their actions, he said, was to have the government 
of the state in then own hands , and then piincipal views weie, 
the preservation of their powei, gieat employments to them- 
selves, and great opportunities as well of rewarding those 
who had helped to laise them as of huiting those who stood 
in opposition to them , though it was not the less true, that, 
with such consideiations of private and party inteiest, were 
intermingled others having for their object the public good 
of the nation, ' at least what we took to he such ’ That the 
public good was secondary, is no unfair inference from these 
woids , which the facts ’so far confirm that it was only when 
danger arose to ' piivate and party ' interests, that the purpose 
began to be seiiously entertained of striking down Mail- 
borough and manoeuvring for a Peace. 
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At the outset, not sufficiently conscious of danger, the 
Duke played into his enemies’ hands by not only mteifeiing 
to delay the resignation of Godolphin and other leading whigs, 
but by letaining his own command after even Godolphin’s 
dismissal If he had at once resigned, the new mmistiy 
could hardly have gone on without a compiomise , but the 
interval had enabled Harley to put a check on the extrava- 
gance of his followers dining the anangements necessary for 
complete transfer of the offices, and when Mailboiough saw 
things moie cleaily the resistance he offered came too late 
The view Swift took fiom the beginning of the changes was, 
that the new men could not stand without a Peace , and 
immediately after his fiist visit to Harley he wrote to this 
effect to the archbishop What also he wiote of the First 
Fiuits, we need not doubt, was the least important business 
tiansacted at that inteiview A month before Swift reached 
London, St John had started a weekly political broadsheet 
the same size as the Tailev, mill the name of the Examiner, 
to A\hich Prior, Atterbuiy, Di Fieind, and Dr King (who 
took quasi-editoiial charge of it), had since contributed, and 
against which Addison had bi ought into the field his Whig 
Examiner with such damaging effect that the ministry were 
m ill case if better advocacy for them could not be found 
It is easy to understand, therefoie, what Hailey meant at 
the visit, when wuth his feais that the ministerial majority 
in the Commons was too large he coupled what he de- 
scribed as the exact parallel between his own case and his 
visitor’s, that neithei had been able to go all lengths with 
his party, and that for this reason ' both had been ill- 


* It 13 however quite a mistake to 
say that St John’s attack on the 
war, and on Mailhorongh and his wife, 
to which the ex-chancellor Cowpei 
replied (both letter and answei aie in 
Somer'fs Tracts, xiii 71, S5), was 
punlod, tib wutcis copying each the 
other have avenod, as the 10th num- 


bei of the Emminer The pamphlets 
weie published independently, the one 
as a letter to the Examiner, comment- 
ing on* the leasonings of that papei, 
the other as a letter to Isaac Bicker- 
staff, Esq (the TatUr), replying to 
the comment 
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^tieated by the foimei ministiy’ The remedy he had 
himself fouad was open to his fiiend, and before a fortnight 
%vas past Swift had taken np the ExaOinner Addison had 
laid down his • thiee weeks before The friends never met 
in political conflict as Johnson hastily supposed 

It IS not too much to say that no intelligible position had 
been taken for the ministry in legard to a Peace, either by 
themselves or then friends, until Swift thus entered the scene 
The wi iters of pievious Exammeis had only floundeied 
about a meaning oi a policy Eagei at fiist to conciliate 
Mailborough, in one they wrote to prove that his actions 
would be " guided by a nobler principle ihan the little in- 
^terests of any paity in anothei they denounced the 
intermeddlers who strove to make the great geneial uneasy 
in his commands and peisuade him to lay down his com- 
mission , in a third they did their best to make the Dutch 
unpopular and inculcate the necessity of taking a good 
peace as soon as it was to be had, m a fouith the ex- 
ministry weie assailed for not having had ‘ twenty thousand 
^more Englishmen m Spain,’ in a fifth sundry reasons 
were given Toi ‘pushing on the war’ with the greatest 
possible eneigy ‘in older to end it by a safe and speedy 
‘ peace,’ i* and all these veerings and varieties of opinion were 
inteilarded with mdiscieet assaults on revolution doctrines, 
which culminated in the last paper before Swift took the pen 


* The WJitg Excmivner was suc- 
ceeded hy the MedUy edited by Old- 
inixon, to which Mamwarmg, Anthony 
Henley, Steele, Kennet, and other 
well-known nltia-wlugs, contributed, 
which waged unceasing wai against 
Swuft’s JSxaimmT during the whole of 
his connection with it, and several 
months beyond, and winch, Ijaving 
begun on the 5th of October 1710, 
closed with its 45th number on the 
6th August 1711 Swift's first Ex- 
aminei boie date the 2nd of IsTovember 
1710, thuteen numbers having pre'* 


viously been published, and his last 
was the 46th number, issued on the 
14th June 1711 Six numbers by in- 
feiiox hands (SIis Manley taking 
charge of the publication) closed the 
volume on the 26th July 1711, and 
with a second volume, which began 
on the 6th of December 1711 and 
closed with its 47th number on the 
23id of Octohei 1712, the Exammers 
ceased for that generation. 

Those five Examineis are dated re- 
spectively the 3rd, 10 th, 24th and 31st 
of August, and the 5th oi October, 1710 
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1710-11 (that of the 26th of October, dropped from the senes when r^- 

11 printed) by an elaboiate aignment to prove that the doctrme 

of non-resistance was entiiely consistent with the liberty of 

St John^s a free people Nor had the famous letter which St John 
lettertothe •» 

Examiner himself addiessed to the writers, with all its spirit and 

vivacity, succeeded in putting the question in any more 
acceptable foiin It was chiefly remarkable foi its lash 
avowal of a belief that England had only a secondaiy interest 
in the wai, and should never have engaged in* it with the 
sacrifices and outlay of a principal, and by attacks still moie 
inconsiderate, because calculated to stieugthen Fiance in 
any futuie negociations, on the fellow membeis of the con- 
federacy of allies Foigetting the congratulations he had 
himself pouied out on Marlborough for his victoiies even 
so late as Oudenaide and Malplaquet (won at such cost of 
blood), the puipose of St John’s lettei was in [effect to de- 
claie that peace should have been made before Hailey and 
himself left ofiSce in 1706 , and its leasonings could have no 
practical result but to thiow power into the hands of France 
Swift’s fii St What all this wanted of a statesmanlike quality Swift 
tion supplied His first Examiner was a masterpiece There 
was nothing violent about the war. A belief was expressed 
in the justness of its origin, while the admitted evils of its 
long duration weie illustrated by the respective conditions 
into which the monied and the landed interests had been 
brought by it The country gentleman was compared to a 
young heir out of whose estate a scrivener received half the 
rents for interest, having a mortgage on the whole , and it 
was shown that a few more years of wai would reduce him 
to the condition of ^ a farmer at a rack lent to the army and 
^ the public funds ’ There is no attack on the allies, and no 
playing into the enemy’s hands but the implication runmng 
all through the argument is a roofed belief that the mam 
objects which justified the war had been obtained, and 
that to continue it for nothing but to drive the Frencli 
king’s grandson fiom the Spanish throne, was in effect 
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to begin a fiesh wai under new and difficult conditions 
If danger was possible on the side of France, it was moie 
than probable on that of Austria , and the opinion which 
Swift certainly had held in favour of settlement on the 
terms proposed aftei the successes of 1709, pervaded this 
fiist Examiner Its closing sentence embodied at once his 
opinion and his advice He would have pailiainent assist 
her Majesty with the ^utmost vigour’ till liei enemies 
‘ again ^ should be bi ought to sue for peace, and until they 
" again' might offer such teims as w’'ould make peace honoui- 
able and lasting 'Only with this difference, that the ministry 
'peihaps will not again lefuse them' The italics are his 
own 

In that spirit he had put on his aimour for Hailey and 
St John Wliat weapons he afterwaids employed, and for 
what other objects m the conflict of which he became the 
principal champion, the event will show , but this much is 
at once to be said, that even in that age of infinitely varied 
contioveisy theie had been no such handling of matteis 
stiictly political With the statesmanlike instinct of le- 
gaiding questions not singly but in their dependence or 
incidence to otheis which attracts one in Bolingbioke's wilt- 
ing, theie weie quahties not in his oi any one else’s pamph- 
leteeiing As marked an absence of all that might weaken 
his aigument as of everything evasive in stating it, un- 
shrinking confidence that went at once agamst the strongest 
positions of his adversary, humoui that took its highest 
relish from an impeituibable gravity, homely woids that 
stiuck like blows, short telling sentences, vaiied and always 
suitable illustration, a style of sense and wit in equal propor- 
tions, of vigorous leasonmgs and laughable surprises, Swift's 
political wilting had still for its promment characteristic a 
simplicity of manner perfectly straightforward, with no pie- 
tences whatever It might be of the date of yesterday, so 
modern aie the turns and phrases, if such authorship yet 
existed amongst us No one deserved less to have it said 
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that he had hardly left his old whig company before the 
most teriible of his inyectives against those former associates 
were heard. Swift was not so clumsy at his own craft 
Whethei he deserted his paity oi his party deseited him, 
it IS certain that, with one marked exception, he did not 
begin his woik for Hailey by reviling the individual mem- 
bers of it That was to come later, in the heat of hard 
blows on both sides For the present Harley’s tone is 
his , and, saving the vigoui and vivacity, he wiites like a 
modeiate whig He expounds the art of political lying, to 
show that its practice for twenty years had rendeied friends 
and enemies no longei distinguishable , and incidentally he 
states that the inventor of lies, the devil, had been quite out- 
stiipped by the improvements of an eminent whig (Wharton) 
in this branch of the piactice In his succeeding paper 
he expressed a belief that no reasonably honest man of 
either side who looked into the disputes of religion and 
government that both paities were daily buffeting each other 
about, would find one point really material in di€eience be- 
tween them , and in the same Examiner he put two significant 
questions, how certain great men of the late ministry (Marl- 
boiough and Godolphin) came to be whigs, and by what figure 
of speech certain others put lately into gieat employments 
(Shrewsbury and Somerset) weie to be called tories^ When, 
in anothei, he justifies the Queen, as he would the owner 
of a mismanaged estate and establishment, foi turning off 
the servants that had mismanaged both, he is careful not 
to bring opinions into debate, and the shaipness of touch is 
within the limit of party warfaie> John the coachman 
(Marlborough), the steward Oldfox (Godolphin), and the 
cleiks Charles and Haiiy (Sundeiland and Boyle), are only 
chaiged with having run then mistress over head and eais 

* Even the * Bill Bigamy, ' by wBicli than tbe ‘ Cupid ’ applied to a states- 
lie designated the ex chancellor Cow- man of onrs and it obtained a nicho 
per, was not more of a scandal oi inYoltaire’sP/w^osojj/iwaZDie^aoTiffry, 
libel on the common talk of that day so widely was it known 
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in .debt, though hei tenants weie punctual in paying lent, and 
she nevei spent half her income He is for unspaiing pro- 
secution of the war till a safe and honourable peace can be 
had , and even his famous compaiison of the English com- 
mander s le wards to those of a victorious Roman general, the 
hundied-thousand-pounds post-office giant to the eight- 
pounds sacnficial-bull, and the two hundred thousand pounds 
for Blenheim to the twopence for a Crown of Laurel, in- 
volved no personal attack on Mailborough It was a bill 
of Roman giatitude put beside a bill of British -i^igiatitude 
in leply to loud complaints of the toiy treatment of the 
English hero 

Five days after that Examiner appeared, Swift dined once 
moie with Halifax, ciossing him in all his whig talk, and 
making him come over to the other side ‘I know he 
' makes court to the new men, although he affects to talk 
‘hke a whig’ His first dmnei with St John had been a 
foitnight before, when the only other guests were Erasmus 
Lewis and Dr Freind (for whom St John, who had been 
his fellow student at Christ Church, had great regard) 
Hhat writ Loid Peterborough’s actions in Spam* Harley 
was theie befoie dinner, but could not dine, and after 
dinner Piior came when the Secietaiy, who had used 
Swift with all the kindness in the world, took occasion 
to teU the rival poet that the best thing he had read 
lately was not his but Swift’s, on Vanbrugh (" which I do not 
" reckon so very good neither ’) This damped Pnor’s spirits 
a little, till Swift stuffed him with two or thiee compliments, 
and as he sat there himself, flatteied and flattering, his 
thoughts went back to Moor Park, and to the veneration he 
used to have for Sir William Temple because he might have 
been secretary of state at fifty, whereas here *was a young 
fellow hardly thirty in that employment the father still a 
man of pleasure walking the Mall,^ frequenting the St 

* St John came of what Clarendon mediate descent was from tEe yonngei 
calls a ‘mutinous family,* but his im- and less mutmous branch, the St 
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James’s^ and the chocolate houses, and the son principal 
secretary of stated Was not there something veiy odd in 
that ^ Though this was their first day of fiiendly intercourse,. 
St John alieady iivalled Harley in confidences, which he 
handsomely accounted for by lepeatmg to Swift a compliment 
of Harley’s, that from a man who had " the way so much of 
"getting into you’ theie was no keeping anything "A le- 
"finemenV Swift adds, "and so I told him, and it was so - 
"indeed, it is haid to see these great men use* me like one 
"who IS their bettei, and the puppies with you in Ireland 
"hardly regarding me but there aie some reasons for all 
"this which' I will tell you when we meet’ He was now 
more legularly working for them 

To their other ex-whig poet and workman he took very 
kindly, finding his foibles to be no indifferent help to his. 
companionable qualities They dined together next day at 
an eating-house with Eiasmus Lewis for host, who sent his 
own wme and left eaily, the two poets sitting on until late,, 
complimenting one another upon their mutual wit and poetry 
Again they dmed, three days later, with St John at Harley’s;- 
and at the Secretary’s the day following, meeting among the 
guests Loid Onery and the other pimcipal Secretaiy Lord 


Johns of Batteisea and Wandsworth. 
Of the eldei, the first who had the 
title of Bolinghrolie, cieated an earl 
hy Janies, and the second, who took 
the title of St John of Bletsoe, cieated 
a baron by Chailes, weie both violent 
pai liamentarians , and on disappearing 
fiom the scene, left the family name 
to Ohvci St J ohn He hore it only 
uiKh'i Die bar sinister, but earned it 
i 0 1 ts high Pst fame , and from the mar- 
riage of his daughter, when he was 
(honiw(‘ll’s Chief Justice, thusnnitmg 
Ihe lebd lions and the royahst St 
Johns .IS one family at Battersea, 
spiang the failier of Ihe famous Hern y 
St John ThegiandfatherSii Walter 
did not die till 1708, when he was 


87 , and his son Sir Harry lived till 
he was 90 He passed all his life as 
he was passing it in Swift’s time He- 
was a lonngei in the cofiee houses of 
the second Charles and James, when he 
killed aharonet in anight brawl, while 
his son lose to the highest position in 
the State, and as suddenly fell from it, 
he continued to be a man of pleasure 
about town , that same son was under 
attainder when Walpole, to reward 
Sir Harry’s easy whiggery, made him 
Viscount St John with the barony of 
Battersea , and before he died in 1742 
he had been able to carry the indo- 
lent, careless, licentious life which he- 
had lived through five reigns, very 
far into a sixth 
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Daitmoutii, -who was a plain unpretending trustworthy man^ 1710-11 

whom nobody tieaied as of much account, and whose igno- 

ranee of French (which even Hailey spoke clumsily) tended 

still moie to thiow all important affairs into St John's 

hands Harley could not dine , and, says Swift, ' would 

" have had me away while I was at dinner but I did not 

‘ like the company he was to have ' The next evening, still 

with Prior, and joined by Lewis and Dr Freind, he supped 

with ‘the ramblingest lying logue on eaith,^ as with a not 

unloving familiarity he calls Lord Peterborough Afterwaids LordPetez- 

® borough 

came another dinner with St John at which the party, con- 
sisting of Loid Anglesea, Sii Thomas Hanmer, Fieind, Prioi 
and himself, sat till nine , w^hen he closed the night by supper 
at his brother poet’s lodgings, making a debauch off Prioi’s 
cold pie , ‘ and I hate the thoughts of it, and I am full, and 
^ I do not like it ’ The same letter which tells all this to 
Ppt relates also an incident highly chaiacteiistic of his own 
ready sense and self-possession Coming home fiom the 
tavern dinner with Lewis and Piior, a gentleman unknown 
stopped him in the Pall Mall, politely infoimed him that 
the Queen owed him £200,000, and that he had 200,000 
men leady to sei ve her in the war , and asked Swift's opinion, 
having been repulsed from seeing her by her people in wait- 
ing, whether it would be best foi him to make another 
attempt that evening or to wait till to-morrow Of course a A madman 
madman. Swift at once saw , and with prompt sagacity got Mall 
lid of him ‘ I begged him of all love to wait on her imme- 
‘ diately , for that, to my knowledge, the Queen would admit 
‘him, that this was an affair of great importance, and 
‘required dispatch, and I m&tiucted him to let me know 
‘ the success of his business, and come to the Smyrna eoffee- 
‘ house, wheie I would wait for him till midnight ’ Off he 
went, and so ended the adventuie ^ a coffee-house appoint- 

* Swift good-naturedly adds * I ‘lum, lest lie should be offended, for, 

* would fam have given the naan half ‘ besides his money, he said he had a 

* a Clown , hut was afraid to offer it ‘ thousand pounds a year * 
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meat moie real and jovial being kept the night following at 
the St James’s, when he christened the child of the keepei 
of the house, Elliott, and " the rogue ’ gave a ' most noble 
^ suppei ’ in honour of the occasion, and Swift and Steele 
sate "late over a bowl of punch among some scurvy company ’ 

The week or two that followed the meeting of the new par- 
liament weie impoitant and busy ones He began his tenth 
lettei on the day^' ofthe election to the Speaker’s chair of the 
high-church member for Oxford, Bromley, when the footmen 
were to put up foi their speakei Col Hill’s black Pompey, 
for whom Swift was engaged to use his interest and get 
Patiick to collect votes He had gone with Charles Foid to 
see the houses meet , but only seeing a crowd they betook 
themselves to Westminster Abbey, wheie be sauntered so 
long among the tombs he was forced to go to an eating- 
house for his dinner The Queen’s speech that day was the 
first public appeal from the new ministers , and Swift 
emphatically refen ed m his next Examiner to the several 
pledges it contained on their behalf, to bring forwaid need- 
ful measures of finance, to suppoit and encourage the church, 
to preseive the union, to maintain the indulgence to scrupu- 
lous consciences, to make allegiance to the Hanoveiian 
succession the condition of employments, and to cany on the 
war with the utmost vigoui in orclei to obtain a safe and 
honourable peace, as the confiimation in e'very point of 
what he had thus fai put foith in his Examineis The 
same lettei to Ppt contains woids of much significance She 
had questioned him as to some assuiances which Patrick had 
sent over to Dingley "What ^ 0 lord is his leply ^Did 
" Patiick write of his master not coming till spiing ’ Insolent 
Pat ^ He know his master’s seciets ^ No, as my lord 
mayor said, " if I thought my shirt knew ’ &c Faith, the 
master would " come ’ as soon as it was in any way pioper 
for him to " come , ’ but, to say the truth, he was at present a 

* Two days later, wBeu lie had gone quests, he saw ‘Jack Temple, ’ and ex- 
to meet Harley in the court of re- changed afew careless words withhim 
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little involved -with the ministry in some ceitain things (this 
he told them as a secret) , hut as soon as ever he could cleai 
his hands he would stay no longer The present men 
had a difficult task, and wanted him Perhaps they might 
be just as grateful as others , but, according to the best 
judgment he had, they weie pursuing the true inteiest of 
the public, and therefore he was glad to contribute what 
was in his power ^ " For God’s sake not a word of this to any 
" alive ’ Under his own hand there is also a statement of 
what had passed between himself and Harley a few weeks 
back, before his engagements, only silently understood till 
then, weie formally undertaken When he supposed the 
Fust Fiuits business to be finally settled he told the minister 
that he would very shortly be ‘ intending ’ for Ireland , on 
which Harley frankty told him that his fiiends and himself 
knew very well how usefully he had written against measures 
proposed by the late ministry to which on piinciple he had 
been opposed, and this had convinced them that he would 
not feel bound to continue to favour then cause simply 
because of his "personal esteem foi several among them’ 
Theie was now entirely a new^scene , but the difficulty to 
those who diiected it was the "want of some good pen ’ to 
keep up the spirit raised in the people, ^ to assert the 
" principles and justify the proceedings of the new ministers ’ 
He then " fell into some personal civilities which it will not 
" become me to repeat , ’ and closed by saying that it should 
be his particular care to " establish me ’ in England, and to 
represent me to the Queen ’ as a person they could not be 
without " I promised to do my endeavours in that way for 
" some few montlis To which he leplied that he expected 
" no more, and that he had other and greater occasions foi 

* Something to the same eifecf was he asked, as a leflection upon Pdfi 2 
in a following letter, his correspondent Saneeho’? » He would go hack as soon 
havingiemaikedthat5097iei?e<3j?Ze^e?i^ as he could, and he hoped with some 
to Saglmid who could iieier tell wJmi advantage , unless all mmistiies were 
to come hack Did she mean that, alike, as perhaps they might he 
VOL I 2 
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One thing the First Minister had not said, hut 
Swift knew it very well, and St John afterwards charac- 
teristically confessed it to him ' We were determined to have 
^you/ he said ^ You were the only one we were afiaid of" 

Describing a dinner at Hailey’s a week or two later, when 
Prior was present but St John did not come, though he had 
promised and had chidden Swift for not seeing him oftenei, 
the principal talk was about a ^ damned libellous pamphlet ’ 
against Loid Wharton, which had been sent out by dozens 
to gentlemen’s lodgings, nobody knowing author oi punter 
One 01 two had come to himself, and he described it to Ppt 
as giving the charactei first and then telling some of his 
actions, "the chaiacter very w’^ell, but the facts indifferent" 
It was his own , and bad as the libel was, the justification 
might be pleaded that what it libelled was worse Even 
Macaulay adopts the terse and terrible desciiption of Wh^ton 
which fell from Swift in later yeais, "He was the most 
" universal villain that ever I knew and other illustiation 
may be spared But though Wharton’s fame was unap- 
proached, even in that day, for lying, raking, and piofamty, 
the whigs had few abler men among them , none steadiei 
to their principles, and none that did so much to beai them 
up m deoperate extremities What had been saved to them 
in the last elections had been almost singly his work, and 
to weaken his influence for however short a time was to 
damage then stiongest bul^vark Affect him otherwise no 
man could No personal abuse evei moved him in the least 
In the fourth Examiner, undei cover of a pleading of 
Ciceio against Veiies, Swift had assailed without mercy his 
Irish government , and the only lemaik Whaiton made upon 
it, that it was "a damnable mawling,’ is lepeated m the 
Short Chaiacter with the addition that the wiiter had 
enteied on his delineation with the more cheerfulness 

* My accoTmt is taken from Me- sible to test by otliei contemporary 
motra rdatviiq to the Chanige, dc in evidence baa been found to be singu- 
wbicb every statement that it is pos- larly accurate 
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because xt was no longer possible eitber to make angiy tlie, 
subject of it 01 m any way to hurt his leputation He 
admitted his "good natural undei standing, gieat fluency in 
" speaking, and no ill taste of wit,’ but declared him to be with- 
out the sense of shame oi gloiy as some men aie \\ithout the 
sense of smell It was not a humour to seive a turn or 
keep a countenance, when Whaiton showed indifference to 
applause or insensibility of lepioach , it had no giandeur of 
mind in it, or consciousness of innocence , it was the mere 
unaffected bent of his own nature " Whoever,’ Swift adds, 
"for the sake of others, weie to describe the nature of a 
" seipent, a wolf, a ciocodile, or a fox, must be understood to 
" do it 'Without any peisonal love oi hatied for the animals 
" themselves ’ * 

He was nevertheless a little distmbed when Mrs Johnson, 
anticipating the description he had sent her, "wrote to tell 
him of a "scandalous’ attack on their late loid-lieutenant, 
which the newsmen had been ciying as his under their 
windows "As for the pamphlet you speak of, and call scan- 
" dalous, and that one Mr Pdfi is said to wiite it, hear my 
"answer Fie child ^ you must not mind what eveiy idle 
" body tells you I believe you lie , and that the dogs were 
"not crying it when you said so^ Come, tell tiuth ^ ’ The 


* readei can compare tins witb 
blacanlay’s famous character of Whar- 
ton {ffist vii 80~4) A sentence or 
two maybe given ‘To the end of 
‘ his longlife the wives and daughters 
‘of his dearest friends weie not safe 
‘ fiom his licentioTib plots The n- 
‘ baldly of his convex sation moved 
‘ astonishment even m that age To 
‘the religion of his count: y he of- 
‘feied, in the mere wantonness of 
‘ impiety, insults too foul to be de 
‘scribed His mendacity and his 
‘ effrontery passed into proveibs Of 
‘ all the hais of his time he was the 
‘ most delibeiate, the most inventive, 


‘ and the most ciicumstantial What 
‘ shame meant he did not seem to un- 
‘ derstand Great satirists, ani- 
‘ mated by a deadly peisonal aversion, 
‘exhausted all then strength in at- 
‘ tacks upon him They assailed him 
‘with keen invective they assailed 
‘him with yet keenei irony but they 
‘found that neither invective nor 
‘ 11 ony could move him to anythmg 
‘ but an unfoieed smile and a good- 
‘ humoured curse , and they at length 
‘thiew down the lash, acknowledg- 
‘ ing that it was impossible to make 
‘ him feel ’ 
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Bishop of Cloglier had before this taken the thing itself t6 
her ' And so the bishop showed you a pamphlet Well, 

^ but you must not give your mind to believe those things • 

' people mil say anything The Chaiacter is heie reckoned 
^ admiiable, but most of the facts aie tiifles It was first 
' printed privately here, and then some bold cur ventuied 
^to do it publicly, and sold two thousand in two days Who 
^the author is must lemam uncertain Do you jretend to 
^ know 7 impudence, how durst you think so 7 ’ 

His eleventh letter took over his journals from the ninth 
to the twenty-thiid of December, and on the twelfth he 
mentions having been at the Secretary’s office with Lewis 
when Lord Riveis came in, whispered Lewis, and then 
w^ent up to Swift to desire his acquaintance, on which they 
bowed and complimented awhile, and parted Riveis was 
not without distinction both in William’s and Marlboiough’s 
wais ; but Hailey, w^ho tempted him from the Duke’s side, 
had now made him Constable of the Towei, and this was the 
beginning of some intimacy with Swift, which never improved 
into a real liking He piobably had some hand in the deci- * 
sive step which Swift mentions, the day after this meeting, 
as Hhe havoc making in the army / when three of Mail- 
boroiigh’s favourite general officers, Meredith, Macartney, 
and Honeywood, serving in Flanders at the time, weie dis- 
missed from then commands (' obliged to sell them at half 
^ value’) for drinking destruction to the ministry, and offer- 
ing indignities to a stick dressed up with a hat upon it to 
caiicature Harley. Even the Duke’s special friend Cadogan, 
who led the van at Oudonarde, received what Swift calls a 
^little paling,’ but he had not committed himself so 
deeply as his fiiends, and was only lecalled fiom his cm! 
employment "His mother told me yesteiday he had lost 

^ Eireis, the readei need haxdly of Swift’s to MacUfs Memoirs calls 
"be xeminded, was the father of Savage him ‘an arrant knave in common 
the poet There is frequent mention ‘ dealings, and very prostitute ’ 
of him in the journals, and a note 
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" the place of envoy, but I hope they will go no farthei with 1710 11 
^him’ * 

A subject of strongei peisonal interest to Swift appears 
in his journal of the thirteenth Dining that day with St 
John, he asked him what Loid Eivers meant by telling him 
a couple of days ago he should be present "Sunday foitnight’ 
to hear him preach before the Queen , on w^hich the Secre- 
tary told him that, as a "puie bite,' Harley and himself had 
imposed upon his father Sir Harry St John and Riveis a 
belief that theie was to be such a sermon next Sunday at 
St James’s, but that the preaching before the Queen \vas Swift to 
no bite at all, for the ministers weie resolved it must be foie^eeii 
" The Secietaiy has told me he will give me thiee weeks' 

" warning, but I desiied to be excused , and ‘"You shall not 
" be excused,’' said Mi St John However, I hope they 
" will forget , for if it should happen, all the puppies here- 
" abouts will throng to hear me, and expect something won- 
"derful, and be plaguily baulked, for I shall pi each plain 
"honest stuff "When the Sunday appointed for the 
" devilish bite ’ came. Swift, after chuich, repaiied to court 
(an oidinary custom with him) to " pick up ' a dinner , but 
the Queen not being at church for her gout, there was thin 
attendance, so he was fain to be content with Sir Thomas 
Fiankland and his eldest son, whom he accompanied to dme 
at his son William's in Hatton Garden. "Abundance^ of 


* Cliaraetenstic little incidents aie 
mentioned, two days aftei,toTic!img on 
Ills connection witk Iieland In tlie 
tory excitements of Dublin tbeie had 
been an outrage on the statue of the 
Deliverer, and Hailey gave Swift a 
paper about the college lads who ‘ de- 
' faced’ the statue, wishmg, as Swift 
also did, one pait of the sentence, 
that of ‘ standmg befoie the’statue,’ 
to be repneved. That same day Swift 
dmed with his opposite neighbour 
Darteneuf, and coming home told Ppt 
he had been solicitmg to get the 


Bishop of Clogher made vice-ehan* 
celloi of the college, but they were an old 
all, and especially the Duke of Oi- Mend 
mond, set against him In a later 
journal he adds however *1 ha-ve 
‘got Ml Hailey to promise that 
‘ whatever changes are made in the 
‘ Council, the Bishop of Clogher shall 
‘ not be removed . I will let the 
‘ bishop know so much m a post or 
‘ two This is a secret ; but he 
‘ has enemies, and they shall not be 
* gratified ’ Ante, 190 
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171041 people had meanwhile gone in the moinmg to St James’^ 
church to hear Swift preach, 'among them Lord Eadnor 
t)^e?Swift * never is ahioad till three in the afternoon / while the 
object of all this interest* had passed a qiuet day, had walked 
all the way home from Hatton Garden at six on a ' delicate ’ 
moonlight night, had been denied to Vicar Eaymond at nine 
in the midst of some writing, and between eleven and twelve 
reported himself to MD as in bed, dropping off to sleep, and 
intending to dream of his own dear roguish' impudent 
pretty Ppt 

Next day he was hunting to dine with Harley, and next 
day but one was again unsuccessful at the couit of requests 
(the lobby of the house of lords, a fashionable resoit as well 
as a place for dining), and again the subsequent day , so he 
set off the following morning to the minister s levee to yex 
him by saying he had no other way of seeing him, where- 
" Smxiy Harley asked what had lie to do there, and hade him 

dianei'vs'ith come and dine on a family dinner, which he did, and it was 
Har% Harley’s wife and daughter At five 

the Loid Keeper came in, on which Swift desne;^ to be pre- 
sented to my Loid Keeper, having only the honour to know 
Sir Simon Hai court, ' and so they laughed ’ But nothing 
moie foi the present was said of that personal matter in 
legard to the Queen which St John so determinedly had 
told him 'the ministers weie resolved should he ’ 


Such occasional notices from journals as will cairy my 
narrative very nearly to the close of February (1710-11) may 
sufficiently complete the picture proposed to be given of these 
opening relations of Swift with the two leading ministers. 
As intimacy with them grows more and moie, he has always 
a manifest appiehension of its growing less and less with 
Addison The evening of his dinnei with the Secretary on 
the 14th of December had ended with a little adventuie He 


left at eight, meaning to go on with his letter, but Patrick 
asked to go out, and by and' by up came the girl to tell ham 
a gentleman was below in a coach who had a bill to pay him. 
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SO (cauglat m that ingenious tiap) he let him come up, and 
' who should It he hut Mr Addison and Sam Dopping from ' 
"Duhlin, to haul me out to suppei, where I have stayed 
‘ till twelve 3 ’ though he might have escaped with help of 
Patiick, whom he had made as expert m denying as Harley’s 
portei himself He talks of other things, but still goes hack 
to his old fnend ' Mr Addison and I are different as black 
" and white, and I believe our friendship will go off by this 
‘ damned business of party , he cannot bear seeing me fall m 
‘ so with this ministry , but I love him still as well as ever, 

^ though we seldom meet ’ Less agieeably the subject recurred 
next day, when he dined with Lewis and Charles Ford, whom 
he had bi ought acquainted, and Lewis told him ^a pure 
Hhing ’ The former ‘hankeiing’ with Harley to save Steele 
his other employment being known to Lewis, he had himself 
taken occasion to say to his chief how giatefully Swift would 
take any kindness to the ex-gazetteer, and the mimstei, 
not unmindful of some possible service to himself also, had 
thereupon appointed an intei view, which Steele accepted, but 
nevertheless neither came nor sent excuse ‘Whether it was 
‘blundeiing, sullenness, insolence, or rancour of paity, I can- 
‘ not tell , but I shall trouble myself no more about him I 
‘beheve Addison hindered him out of mere spite, bemg 
‘ grated to the soul to think he should ever want my help to 
‘ save his fiiend , yet now he is soliciting me to make another 
‘ of his fiiends Queen’s secretary at Geneva, and I will do it if 
‘I can It is poor pastoral Philips.’ The extent to which 
he is ‘ falling in ’ with the new men has farther illustration 
at the opening of another letter, when he tells her ‘ not to 
‘ expect much from him that night . guess for why • ’ because 
he was going to mind things, and mighty affairs, not her 
nasty first fruits Those might stand aside foi the present. 
What he was then to "mind were other things of greater 
moment , which she should know one day, when ‘ the ducks 
‘had eaten up all the diit’ So she was just to sit still by 
him a little time while he was studying, and not to say a 
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word he charge^ her , aad when he was going to bed he would 
take both of them along, and talk with them a little while* 
So there, sit theie ^ 

Christmas Eve was now come, and Swift hoped it would be 
a merrier in Dublin than theiis m London, for it had brought 
them bad news fiom Spam Swift called at court on his way 
to church, and, the ill tidings having come befoie he leturued 
after service, ' it was odd to see the whole countenances of 
' the court changed so m two horns ’ As Sir Edmund Bacon 
was relating it to him he supposed the game in Spam to he 
played out, but it proved to be not so bad, for the battle (that 
of Villa Vicidsa) was not absolutely lost, though neither Sta- 
remberg nor Vendome could be said to have won It was re- 
niaikable. Swift told Mrs J ohnson the day following, that Loid 
’ Peterboiough should have foretold the loss of that battle two 
months ago, one night at Hailey's when Swift was there, 
bidding them count upon it that Stanhope would lose Spam 
before Christmas, and, though Hailey aigiied to the contiary, 
still holding to his opmion, giving them leasons, and offering 
to ventuie his head upon it Swift was tellmg^this to Lord 
Anglesea at court on Christmas Day when a gentleman neai 
them said he had heaid Peteiboiough say the same thing 
To which Swift piegnantly adds that he had heard wise folks 
sky an ill tongue might do much and it was an old saying 
(freshly invented) * Once I guessed right And [ got ciedit 
by't Thrice I guessed wiong And I kept my credit on* 

The next was ^boxing day,* w^hen, dining with printer 
Barber in the city, and caught in the ram within twelve- 
penny length of home, he went to Harley's who was away, 
diopped his half-ciown with the porter, and drove to the St* 
James's wheie the lain kept him till nine* By the lord 
Harry, he exclaims at night, he shall be done with. Chiistmas 
boxes t The rogues at the coffee-house had laised their tax, 
every one giving a crown, and he gave his for shame, besides 
a great many half-crowns to great men's porters There is a 
trouble with Convocation at this time, which he is busy 
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settling 5 and a couple of days later lie dined with Sir 1710-11. 
Thomas Hanmer to meet ^tbe famous Dr Smalliidge/ when 
they sat till six The day following St John gave a dinner 
to Hailey, Lord Peterborough, and himself, Loid Eivers join- 
ing them at night Loid Peterboiough was to go to Vienna 
in a day or two, and had made Swift piomise to write to 
him , Harley left St John’s at six , and what subsequently g^ift aud 
passed, when the Secretary and Swift were alone, shows that 
already he thought the chief minister less of a business man 
even than the younger ministei He complained to St John 
of Harley’s dilatoriness, and obtained help to set matters 
straight ' So I shall know in a little time Svhat I have 
^ to trust to ’ The talk that followed had much interest. The 
Duke of Mailboiough was in England In the few days since Amvai 
he landed fiom Elandeis, he had not only been received by borough 
the Queen, but visits of lespect had been paid to him by all 
the piincipal ministers excepting only Hailey, and what 
ensued between him and the Secretaiy had taken a tone of 
special confidence St John told Swift that the great soldiei 
‘lamented’ j:o him his foimer wrong steps in joining with 
the whigs, and said he was worn out with age, fatigue, and 
misfortunes ‘ I swear it pitied me , and I really think St 
‘ they will not do well in too much mortifying that man, him 
‘ although indeed it is his own fault He is covetous as hell, 

‘ and ambitious as the prmce of it He would fain have been 
‘ geneial for life, and has broken all endeavours for peace to 
‘ keep his gieatness and get money He told the Queen he 
‘ was neither covetous nor ambitious She said, if she could 
‘have convemently turned about she would have laughed, 

‘ and could hardly forbear it in his face He fell in with all Swift's 
‘ the abominable measures of the late ministry, because they 
‘gratified him for their own designs. Yet he has been a 
‘ successful geneial, and I hope he will contmue his com- 
‘ mand ’ That day he dined with Harley, where there was 
much company , but those thoughts stiU hanging about him, 
he was not meiry at all, and he canje away at six. Harley 
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1710 11 made him read a paper of verses by Prior, and he read them 
plain, -without any fine mannei , and Piior swore he should 
Prior and xievei read any of his asain, but he would be revenged, and 
lead some of Swift’s as badly ' I excused myself, and said 
^ I was famous for reading veises the worst in the world, and 
' that eveiybody snatched them from me when I offered to 
‘ begin So we laughed * 

Peterborough was now prepaiing foi his mission to Vienna 
of which the piofessed design was to bring the ifimpeior and 
the Duke of Savoy to a better understanding, the leal object 
doubtless being to give a too lestless spirit something to 
occupy it Swift was walking to St John’s on the 2nd of 
Januaiy, having engagement to dine there, when, as he passed 
Politics at a barber’s shop, Peterboiough called out to him fiom it, 
a barbers come in, and after talking ^deep politics’ there, 

asked him to dine next day at the Globe in the Strand, 
when he would show him so clearly how to get Spam that it 
would not be possible to doubt it To the Globe accordingly 
he went, and found Peterborough among half a dozen lawyers 
and attorneys and hangdogs, signmg deeds and stuff before 
his journey, for he was to stait on the morrow Among this 
scurvy company Swift sat till after four, but heaid nothing 
of Spam , only he discovered, by what previously had passed, 
that Peterborough feared he should do no good in his piesent 
enterprise So they parted, and were to be mighty constant 
correspondents 

But m midst of his public talk he bieaks out, ' 0 lord, 
' smoke the politics to MD ’ Well hut, if she liked them, he 
would scatter a little now and then , and his were all fiesh, from 
the chief hands Indeed he has been wondering he did not wiite 
more politics to her, for he could make her ‘ the profoundest 
Examiners ' politician in all the lane ’ She was to get the Examiners 
lere them The last nine or ten were full of the reasons 

for the late change, and of the abuses of the last ministry , 
and the great men assured him they weie all true ^ They 
‘ are written by their encomagement and direction ’ He bad 
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not been wiitmg inucli else, and she was mistaken in hei 
guesses about Tatleis He did not write that on Noses, nor 
that on Eeligion, noi had he sent Steele of late any hints at 
all, for he had been asked by the ministers to give him no 
moie such help But, by way of a final bit of politics in that 
letter, he tells them that some inquiries would veiy soon be 
made into the corruptions of the late mimstry , and indeed the 
piesent men must do it, to justify their turning the otheis out 
Beading his journals fiom the fourth to the sixteenth of 
January, his coiiespondent would soon become conscious 
that ministerial difficulties had not been lessening m those 
twelve days The nonsense of Convocation was making 
troublesome the more important woik m hand He began 
by telling hei that after dining with people she never 
heaid of, and it was not worth her while to know, 'an 
' authoress and a punter,’ he had walked home for exercise, 
and was abed by eleven , all the while he was undressing 
' speaking monkey things in the air, just as if MD had been 
'by,’ and not recollecting himself till he got into bed But 
even there hi« work pursued him He had not finished his 
mommg sleep when there came from the Secretary a sum- 
mons so early and sudden he was foiced to go without shav- 
ing, which put him quite out of method , however, he called 
at Ford’s and boriowed ' a shavmg,’ and so made shift to get 
into order again. While with St John he spoke to him 
of a newspaper having reported Ppt’s friend Manley as turned 
out, to which the Secretary’s reply (' No only that news- 
' writer IS a plaguy tory ’) showed that the ministerial troubles 
were by no means from whigs exclusively A result of the con- 
ference was to send bim next day to visit dean Atterbury, the 
prolocutor of Convocation ^ and with this, by way of a ' bite ’ 
for Ppt, he passes a pleasant jest on their fnend dean Sterne, 
lately chosen to the like office m Dublin. He had been, he 
said, to visit the* dean — ‘ or the prolocutoi I think you call 
' him, do not you ^ Why should not I go to the dean’s as 
'well as youl A little black man of pretty near fifty ^ 
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1710-11 ^Ay, the same A good pleasant man^ Ay, the same. 

"CtTaning enough^ Yes One that understands his own 
deans^and^ ^ interest 1 As Well as anybody How comes it MD and I 
prolocu- « do not meet there sometimes ^ But do you know his lady 

' a very good face and abundance of wit ’ * 0 Lord ^ whom 

^do you mean^’ 'I mean Dr Attei bury, dean of Gailisle, 
^and prolocutor’ ‘Pshaw, Pdfr, you are a fool, I thought 
‘ you had meant our dean of St Patrick’s ’ ‘ Silly, silly, silly, 
^you aie silly, both aie silly, eveiy kind of thing is silly’ 
Twelfth Next day he had again to go to the city aftei a ‘ Giub ^ 
thing he was writing, and it was Twelfth Day, and very silly he 
thought the' clusters of boys and wenches buzzing about the 
cakeshops like flies, and still sillier the fools that had let out 
their shops two yaids farther into the streets all spread with 
great cakes fiothed with sugai, and stuck with streamers of 
tinsel. After laying out eight and foity shillings m books at 
Bateman’s, buying three little volumes of Lucian ‘m Fiench foi 
‘ our Ppt, and so, and so,’ he dined at the post office with Sir 
Thomas Fiankland, finished his Giuh thing, and came home * 
With a touch of bitterness he tells hei nex^ morning that 
their new lush chancellor, whom he had never seen, was just 
setting out foi Ii eland with a chaplain whom neither had he 
evei seen, one Trapp, a parson, a sort of pietender to wit, ‘ a 
a second-rate pamphleteer for the cause whom they pay by 

leteer ‘sending him to Ii eland’ That a first-rate pamphleteer 
would have to be satisfied with like payment, was piobably 
not then in his mind 

It was an anxious day that followed, but the evening 
brought some tender thoughts to relieve it all, and coming 
home he lesolves to wiite them to her, and then says he, 
‘ No, no, indeed MD must wait , ’ and thereupon he was laying 
his half-written letter aside, but could not for his heait, though 
he was very busy, till he fiist asked hei how she did since 
morning. ‘By and by we shall talk more, so let me lay you 
‘ softly down, httle paper, till then. So there — now to busmess. 
‘ There, I say, get yoji gone ; no, I will not push you neither, 
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'bat hand you on one side — so Now I am got into bed I 1710-11 
' will talk with you ’ And then what weighs upon his mind 
comes out Again that morning, in all haste, the Secie- st Joimm 
tary had sent for him, but he would not lose his shaving foi 
fear of missing church, to which he could not go unshaved, and 
so they met afterwards at court, and he had since dined with 
young Manley at Mat Dudley’s, and so full is he of politics, so 
beset by misgivings which have been with him all the day, 
and which h’e can write easier to Ppt than to anybody, that 
he pours them all out upon hei 

He protested he was afiaid they should all be embioiled Mmistenai 

1 rm 1 1 r* i misadven- 

witn parties Ihe whigs, now they were lalien, were the tmes 
most malicious toads in the world, and since the Villa 
Viciosa battle, the tones had had a second misfoitune in the 
loss ^of several Vngmia ships , so that he feaied people 
would begin to think nothing throve under this ministry, 
nor could he doubt that if the new mmisteis should once be 
rendered odious to the people, the pailiament might be 
* chosen whig or toiy as the Queen pleased Then he thought 
his present fijends pressed a little too haid on the Duke of 
Marlborough The country membeis were violent to have the Dule 
past faults inquired into, and they had reason , but he did 
not observe the official men to be veiy fond of it In his opinion 
they had nothing to save them but a Peace, and as he felt 
sure they could not have such a one as they were hoping, 
this of course would set the whigs bawhng what they could 
have done had they continued in powei He had told the 
ministiy as much of all this as he thought safe, and he meant 
to venture on saying a little more to them, especially about 
ihe Duke of Marlborough The whigs were at present giving Smft’s 
out that he intended to lay down his command ' and I ques- 
' tion whethei evei any wise State laid aside a general who 
' had been successful nine years together, whom the enemy 
' so much dreaded, and his own soldiers cannot but believe 
' must always conquer ; and you know that in war opinion is 
' Bine parts in ten ’ Then came what ^constituted always his 
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greatest dread " The ministry hear me always with appeQ,r- 
^ance of legard, and much kindness ^ but I doubt they let 
^peisonal quairels mingle too much with then proceedings ’ 
Meantime, Hailey and St John seemed to value as mere 
nothing, on then own accounts, what gave him so much ti ouble 
They were as easy and merry as if they had nothing in then 
hearts or on their shoulders They weie like physicians V/ ho 
endeavoured to cuie, but felt no giief at whatevei the patient 
sufiered Pshaw ^ he interrupts himself, " whaf is all this 
And then he would try to persuade himself that what he had 
wiitten was not the clear and piercing disciimination, which 
it too tiuly was, of the principal dangers that hemmed Hailey 
and St John round The rock on which they weie to split at 
last had already become veiy visible to him But he sweais his 
head is full, wishes he weie at Laracor wuth his dear charming 
Ppt, and so settles himself to sleep his first thought as he wakes 
being about the state affairs he had been writing overnight 
to MD How did they lelish it ? — Why, anything that came 
from Pdfr was welcome, though really, to confess the tiuth, 
if they had then choice, not to disguise the matter, they had 

rather ' Now Pdfr, I must tell you, you grow silly,’ says 

Ppt ^ That is but one body’s opinion, madam ’ 

Once more he had promised to be again with St John 
early that morning, but he was lazy and Avould not go, though 
he should be chid , but what caied he, foi only yesterday he 
had engaged to dine with Mr Secietary, and he knew a biief 
delay could matter little for all the urgency of affairs on 
hand "Lord,’ he exclaims at night, "I have been with the 
"Secietaiy fiom dinnei till eight, and, though I drink wine 
" and water, I am so hot > ’ Lady Stanley had come in to 
Visit fhe Secretary’s wife,"*^ and, while he and St John were 

* St John’s fiist wife was the davgli- the estate of BucTsleishury, wlncli 
terand co-hen essofSiiHenryWinches- on her death in 1718 passed io her 
comb, of a Beikshire family lineally sistei It was not a happy mamage, 
descended from the famous Jack of noi, with the habits that continued 
Kewbeiy, hero of so many ballads, to be St John’s during the eighteen 
and in her right St John enjoyed jeais of its duration, fiom his twenty 
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together, ^ sent np ’ foi Swift to make np a quarrel with Mrs 1710-11 
St John, whom he had not yet seen , and, would she think, 
that devil of a Secretary would not let him go, hut kept him 
by mam force, though he told him he was in love with his 
lady, and it was a shame to keep back a lover But all would 
not do So at last he was forced to break away, when it 
was too late to go up , and "here I am, and have a great 
" deal to do to-night though it be nine o’clock ’ but one 
must say something to these naughty MDs, else there will 
be no quiet Once more with the early morning he was 
to see St John, and failed , but the morning following he 
was with him, and also the next but one after, when he was 
made to promise to dine with him, which otlieiwise he must 
have done with Hailey, whom he had not been with for ten 
days " I cannot but think they have mighty difficulties upon 
" them yet I always find them as easy and disengaged as holiday ’ 
" schoolboys on a holiday ’ There was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Hailey) with a deficiency of five or six millions, 
and stocks falling because the whigs would not lend a groat, 
having taken up the policy of quakers and fanatics that would 
only deal among themselves while all others dealt indifferently 
with them There was the Secretary (St John) undei cross Boleful 
fire of both Marlboroughs : the Duchess oSering, if kept in 
her employments, never to come into the Queen’s presence , 
and the Duke, according to the whigs, declaimg he wduld 
serve no more "But I hope and think otherwise,’ says 
Swift, wishing to heaven he were that minute with MD in 
Dublin, thinking the business he had undertaken to unravel 
might only perplex him more, already weary to very 
death of politics that gave him such melancholy prospects, 
and of which the worries and anxieties culminated that 

second to Ins foitietli yeai, was it estates for lum, and there are letters 
possible that it should he But she from her to Swift as late as 1716, not 
did not leave his house until the only doing hei best to defend his 
autumn of 1713, she leturned to him honour, but speaking of him tenderly 
when he fell from powei, she made Swift’s liking for her is well ^us- 
strenuous exeitions to get back Ins tified 
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harassing night in an ' ugly giddy fit * which suddenly assailed 
"him. 

Not many days after, weaiy still, he uses in wilting of the 
same subject words claiming to he remembered Bidding 
her adieu at the close of one of his letters he gives her 
earnest injunction to love poor poor Pdfi who had not had 
one happy day since they parted, as hope saved ' It is the 
‘last sally I will evei make, but I hope it will turn to some 
‘ account I have done moie for these, and I thmk they are 
‘ moie honest, than the last he means the ministers ‘How- 
‘ evei, I will not be disappointed I would make MD and 
‘ME easy, a'iid I never desired moie’ And he describes 
himself at the opening of his next letter as woikmg every 
night from six to bed time, in full favoui with all the 
men in power, and having as little present enjoyment and 
pleasure in life as anybody m the world 
But, as he so often and truly says, it is not in his nature 
thus fai to cheiish spleen oi sadness, and even the morning 
after his giddy fit finds him in quite other mood He is so 
fai recoveied that he can tell her his own enjoyment of a 'copy 
‘of veises’ on St John, indecent as the woist of Wycherley or 
Aphaia Behn, and can count on hei enjoyment of them too ^ 
He had been asking the Secietary about his and Harley’s 
(Quitting ofiice three yeais befoie, on which St John said that, 
meaning then to letire fiom public life, a fiiend to \vhom he 
was expiessing that intention, and his wish to have some 
lines to place ovei his summer-house, shortly aftei gave him 
an insciiption 

Fiom business and the noisy woild letiied, 

Not vex’d by love noi by ambition tied, 

Gently I wait the call of Charon's boat, 

Still— 

His drinking and raking being expiessed in the last line with 
a profligate plainness to which decent print cannot lend itself, 
and for which it is only a poor excuse to say that even delicate 
women could then listen unabashed to the most intolerable 
grossness, that many of the worst passages in Swift’s printed 
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coriespondence aie in tlie letters of Ligli bred fashion able 
beauties, and that the teaching of Addison and Steele on such 
points was but slowly making its way Swift adds that St 
John swore to him he could haidly bear the jest , foi he did 
pietend to letiie like a philosopher, though he was but twenty- 
eight yeais old 'And I believe the thing was true , foi he 
^had been a thorough rake I think the three giave lines 
^ do introduce the last well enough Od so f but I will go 
^ sleep ^ 

His next lettei earned him to the close of Januaiy without 
any amendment yet peiceptible in public affairs The fiddling 
and the burning went on together, and no one could see the 
end The morning of its second day was passed in a pressing 
engagement with the Secretaiy, and they were to dine alone 
at Hailey's on business of weight From St John’s office 
accoidmgty they repaiied to Hailey’s, ' and thought to have 
' been veiy wise,’ but deuce a bit ’ two oi three gentlemen 
were there, this company stayed, and more came, and though 
Harley left his own table at seven, the Secietaiy and Swift 
stayed with the rest of the company, dunking and talking and 
doing nothing, till eleven Swift would then have had St J ohn 
leave, but he was in foi it, and though he swore he would come 
away ' at that flask,’ there Swift left him ' I wonder at the 
^ civility of these people when he saw that I w^ould drink ho 
^ moie, he would always pass the bottle by me, and yet I could 
' not keep the toad from dunking himself, nor he would not let 
^ me go neither, noi Masham, who was with us ’ On reaching 
home Swift found a pamphlet which had been sent to him, 
written entirely against himself, 'not by name,’ but as the 
writer of something he had published very lately , yet as it 
was pietty civil, and affected to be so, he thought be would 
take no notice of it ^ and indeed he knew not what to say, nor 
did he caie Ho had not been so late in bed these two months 
as that night, for he now went earlier to bed than formerly, 
but the Secretary was in a desperate drinking humour , and 
at then next meeting he had to sit l^ter still He went to 
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him on. the morning o£ the 24th about some uigent busmes,s, 
and to his surprise found a great whig with him Tins turned 
out to be, as desciibed by St John, a cieature of the Duke of 
Marlborough’s, who had come to open matteis as a go-between 
to tiy and make peace between the Duke and the ministry ; 
■wherein his chances of success would be small St John came 
out of his closet to speak to Swift, and made him promise to 
come back and dine with him and Erasmus Lewis at three- 
But Lewis did not come till six, dinner being delayed thereby,, 
and theie they then sat talking and drmking, and the time 
slipped so, that at last, wdien Swift was ^ positive to go,’ it was 
past two o’clock in the morning ’ So he came home and 
went stiaight to bed St John would never let him look at 
his watch, and he could not imagine it to be above twelve 
when they broke up Not till morning, theiefoie, could he 
hid her good night, or tell hei how he had passed that Jay , 
and though it was then near ten, he was still m bed 

Happily before getting up on the morning of the visit to 
St John pieceding the last, he had answeied the greater pait • 
of her lettei point by point ' So now, my deaily beloved, 

^ let us proceed to the next , ’ and he notices additional sub- 
jects of which she had wiitten He was vexed they did not 
go into the country with the Bishop of Clogher, for faith 
if would have done them good, Ppt riding and DD going 
in the coach As for his old friends she asked about, if she 
meant the whigs, they had not met lately, as she might find 
by his journals, except Lord Halifax, and Inin veiy seldom, 
Loid Someis never since the first visit, when he had done 
his best to involve him in a dispute as to Whaiton , for ho 
had been " a false deceitful lascal ’ This was a strong way 
of expressing lesentments, w’^hich yet weie not without some 
pel sonal justification , for, though the charge implies no dis- 
honour to the name standing justly Tnghest m English con- 
stitutional histoiy, it is "^0 be said of the services lendered 
and received between Somers and Swift, as an individual 
account merely, that the balance is largely in Swift’s favoui . 
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As for his new fiiends, ho adds, they were very kind and he had 
promises enough^ hut he did not count upon them ^ and be- 
sides, his pretences were very "young' to them However "we 
"will see what may be done / and if nothing at all, he should 
not be disappointed, althoiigh peihaps MD might,and then he 
should be sorrier foi their sakes than his own What soit of 
Chiistmas had he, she asked ^ Why he had not had a Christ- 
mas at all Had it leally been Christmas of late ^ he never 
once thought of it However, two or thiee letters ago he 
wished a merry Chiistmas to them, and sauce for the goose 
was sauce for the gander (Did she see that he had been 
mending m his wiitmg^ but ’faith when Ppt's eyes weie well 
he hoped to write as bad as ever ) Good lack for Ppt’s news 
that Mr St John was going to Holland i Mr St John had no 
such thoughts to quit the great station he was in, nor if he had 
could "Doctor Swift' be spaied to go with him So much 
for politic Madam Ppt with her two eggs a penny ^ Then he 
tells her, forgetting he had told it before, what he has done 
about the box of things he had sent , but he is fretted, and 
" tosticated,’ and impatient, and vexed with other people’s 
caielessness, so that he makes an allusion which MD might 
think indelicate, but " I mean decently, don’t be rogues ' 

The wing company he finds so iriepressible turns up again 
in his next letter, when he has to tell her of anothei far from 
agreeable dinner at the once agreeable house in Hampstead, 
with Lady Lucy Stanhope and hei sister, wheie he had not 
been this long time, as Ppt knew, and also knew why She 
would remember the attack they made on himself and Prion 
They weie in truth plaguy whigs, especially the sister Arm- 
strong , who was leally the most insupportable of all women 
pretending to wit, without any taste Theie was the last 
Examiner, " the piettiest’ he had ever lead, with a chaiacter 
of the present ministry, and she was zunning it down ’ 
He left them at five, and came home A little later m 
the same letter he nevertheless makes admission that the 
Examiners were thought objectionable by many besides Mrs 
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AimstroBg He mentions Prior as like to be msalted m the. 
stieets for being supposed the authoi, and that the last paper 
had cleaied him Nobody, he adds, really knew who the 
wntei was but the few in the secret he supposed the 
ministry and the punter 

All this had made it plain enough, as well to the ininisteis 
as to himself, that it was a service not without danger in 
which he was embaiked on their behalf , yet nothing had 
again been hinted of the piesentation to the Queen piomised 
by Hailey, and the preaching befoie her settled by St John, 
which w^eie to give then champion a position among them to 
which at least he was entitled It is possible that some 
uneasy consciousness of this, and a blundeimg wish to set 
it right in anothei way, may account for a mistake now com- 
mitted by Harley which Swift strongly resented 

The opening of his next letter showed that something was 
out of gear Harley had sent to him on the fourth of February 
to ask if he was alive, and if he would dine the following day , 
which he did accordingly, Pnoi being of the company , but what 
he tells Ppt at night reveals that all had not gone pleasantly as 
usual They did not sit down till six, and he had to stay till 
eleven, and henceforth he would choose to visit Mr Hailey m 
the evening, and would dine with him no more if he could help it 
^Kbreaks all my measures, and hurts my health , my head is 
'disoiderly, hut not ill, and I hope it will mend ’ Something 
more is disclosed next day, when he says that he lefused to 
dine with Hailey because they fell out the day before, and he 
was lesolved not to see the ministei again till he had made 
amends Next day biought a letter fiom Harley to Lewis 
desmng to bo leconciled , but Swift was deaf to all entieaties, 
and requested Lewis to let Mr Hailey know he expected 
faither satisfaction ‘ If we let these great ministers pretend 
‘ too much, theic will be no governing them ^ Thereupon Har- 
ley laid some stress on Swift’s again seeing himself, when he 
piomised that everything should be made easy, but Swift 
lefused until satisfaction^should actually have been given, and 
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lepeated his threat to cast off the minister What had been 
done in shoit, though intended as a favour, he had taken 
quite otherwise, both the thing and the manner having 
heaitily vexed lum , ‘and all I have said is tiuth, though it 
‘looks like jest ’ Hailey’s offence was having thrust a fifty 
pound bank note into Swift’s hand by way of acknowledg- 
ment of his Examiners, and the money had to be taken back 
with apology for having offered it Swift returned it through 
Erasmus Lewis in a letter which Erasmus laid before Harley 
The same journals in which the incident is told, describe 
Swift helping St J ohn in the impeachment on foot against 
‘a certain great peison and mention his inteiference with 
the same minister to endeavour to prevent an intention he 
had that would uttcily luin Grub-street He meant to tax 
all little printed penny papeis a halfpenny eveiy half sheet , 
and in spite of Swift, as w e shall see, he did it Ppt did not 
hear until the journals of his next following lettei reached her, 
that Hailey had been taken again into favour On the twelfth 
Swift was at the court of requests at noon, and theie en- 
counteiing the chief minister, whom he had been asked to 
meet that day at dinner at St John’s, ho ‘sent Harley into 
‘ the house ’ to let St J ohn know that Doctor Swift would 
dine with him if he dined late , and dine together afterwards 
they accordingly did He was at a dinner at Lord Shelburhe’s 
next day, failing in an attempt to see Hailey in the evening; 
and it was not until after two days more he found the oppor- 
tunity he wanted On the 16th he caught the minister at 
home after dinner, and they made up their quarrel. Swift not 
leaving until late, and then with an invitation for the fol- 
lowing Saturday which had a special significance. 
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‘Your Giace has lieaid,’ "Swift 
wiites to Arclihishop King, at this 
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‘Sir Eichaxd Levmge’s design to 
‘impeach Loid "Whaiton , several 
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‘ him all eneouiagement, and I have 
‘ reason to know it would be accept- 
‘ able to the Court , but Sir Eichard 
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‘ that character, and to hope nothing 
‘fiomlum ' 
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, But ' when was Pdfr likely to pi each, and when was he 
^to be piesented to the Queen?’ The questions lecuired 
still m MD’s letteis, and ‘they weie fools/ he lephed He 
was upon another foot Nobody doubted he could preach, 
and he put it off as much as he could As for the Queen, 
Mr Hailey of late had said nothing of presenting him ‘ I 
‘ was overseen when I mentioned it to you ’ The ministei 
had such a weight of affaiis on him that he could. not mind 
all, blithe talked of it rhiee or foui times ‘long before I 
‘ diopped it to you’ Noi was it the weight of affairs only, 
or the factious pioceedings of the whigs There weie 
troubles neaier home He told hei in this letter of the 
October club they were plagued with a set of above a 
hundied parliament-men of the countiy who drank Octobei 
beei at home, and met nightly at a tavein ncai the houses 
to drive things to exti ernes They wanted to call the old 
ministers to account in the very way the new men most wished 
to avoid ‘five or six heads ’ weie what they wanted and as 
to the means they weie utterly unscrupulous The mmistiy 
were seeming not to regard them, yet one of tlfbm in con- 
fidence had hinted otheiwise to Swift , and something would 
have to be thought on to settle things bettei 

Nor was even this all their danger He would tell her, as 
a great seciet, another giievous difficulty The Queen was 
not manageable Sensible how much she was governed by 
the late ministry (their successors doubtless had made this 
very clear to her), she now ran a little into the other extreme, 
and on that point was become jealous even of those who got 
her out of the otheis’ hands So she stood between the 
ministry who were for gentler measiues, and other tones who 
weie for more violent At the dmnei the other day Lord 
Rivers, talking to Swift, cuised the Examiner foi speaking 
civilly of the Duke of Marlborough and Swift happening to 
name this to the Secretary, St John blamed the waimth of 
that lord, and some otheis , and swore that if their advice 
wcie followed, the ministry would be blown up in twenty-four 
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hours Swift adds that he had leason to think immediate 
endeavour would he made, thiough pei&ons likely to have 
means of pei suasion, to pievail on the Queen to put her 
affairs more ^into the hands of ammistiy’ than she did at 
piesent , and there were, lie believed, two men thought on, 
one of whom she had often met the name of in his letteis 
^ So much for politics ’ 

The afternoon before he told hei this, Satuiday the 17th 
of February, Swift had dined with Harley upon the special 
invitation leceived as soon as then quariel was made up It 
was his first appeal ance at a dinner wheie he was afteiwaids 
an invaiiable guest " It is the day of the week that Loid 
^Keeper and Secretaiy St John dine with him piivately ; 
^ and at last they have consented to let me among them on 
^that day’ The other Secietaiy, Dartmouth, with Loid 
Eiveis, joined them aftei Swift, and, ^by degrees,’ Loid 
Anglesea and the Dukes of Oimond, Shrewsbury, and Ai-gyle , 
but the discussions became less important as the numbeis 
inci eased Besides the Satuiday theie was afterwaids a 
Thuisday for ^select company,’ both had the character of 
ministerial meetings , and the day when Swift was fiist 
admitted to them was practically that of his appointment as 
a ministei without office He signalised it by some plain 
speaking Though he rejoiced to see them in such agree- 
ment and that they loved one another so well, he told them 
he had ^ no hopes they could evei keep in , ’ and he adds 
these memorable woids ^ They call me nothing but 
^Jonathan, and I said I believed they would leave me 
‘Jonathan as they found me, and that I nevei knew a 
‘ministry do anything foi those whom they make com- 
^ panions of their pleasryres and I believe you will find it 
‘ so , but I care not ’ 
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BIOG-EAPHICAL NOTES EBOM SWIET’S LETTEES TO 
ESTHEE JOHNSON. 

lliH OF ]Sro\ EMBER 1710— 24 ti[ OP Flbeuapy 1710-11 

Ix the Fifth Book of this Biography use is made of the Journals 
of Swift contained m the fiist sixteen letteis wiitten fiom London 
to Esthei Johnson, between the dates of the 9th of September 
1710 and the 24th of Februaiy 1710-11 But the lattci half of 
the letteis aie employed foi illustration of Swift's political careei 
only, and to show the pait he is about to play m the government 
of Oxford audJBolingbroke Such of their journals as exhibit his 
piivate alFaiis exclusively are untouched, and I piopose now to add, 
by means of a senes of sketches each in its connection also as 
part of the continued story, what is contained in these last eight 
letters (from the ninth to the sixteenth both inclusive) of con- 
tinued intercourse with friends, unceasing confidences to Esther 
Johnson, amusing anecdotes, characteristic personal ways and 
habits, wondeiful pictures of the high and the low around him^ 
and prodigious knowledge of humanity Future reference to these 
journals would be in any case unavoidable , and to place the sub- 
stance of them here will at once leave the main narrative undis- 
tuibed, and properly clear the ground for my second volume. 

OP MOISTEY MATTERS , ESTHER’S, HER MOTHER’S, 
AHD'HIS OWN 

Coming home from his first dinner with St John, he finds that 
at last Ppt's mother has written, and it was just as hei daughter 
supposed She could not leave Lady Gifiard in a morning, and 
God •knew when he should be at leisure m an afternoon. He 
wonders her mother should confine hers^f so much to ‘ that old 


Lettee IX 
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Letter IX ^l^east’s humour’ He cannot m lionoui see Lady Giffard, aDd 
11-24 AW therefore could not go to her house ; but he has written to 
the mother, reminding her of the <£400 due to hei daughter, and 
expressing his hope that Lady Giffard might consent to pay it 
over for investment m Bank stock Of his own ^ mighty desiie’ 
to buy on the drop of thirty-foiu per cent I was a little too late 
‘ for the cheapest time, being hindered by business, for I was so 
^ wise to guess to a day when it would fall ’), he tells her a few 
days later As soon as he could he went into the city, and his 
old schoolfellow Stratford advanced him money to turn the op- 
portunity to account He had in Ireland £300, and stock to this 
amount his generous friend, on his own meie word for payment 
as soon as he. could get the money ovei, had at once bought foi 
him , though everybody else had told him ^ money was so haid to 
* be got here that no man would do it for me ’ The stock cost 
only thiity shillings over the thiee hundred pounds, and he could 
already get five pounds for his baigain Then, in a few days, 
came Ppt’s mother to talk of the sum duo to Ppt, which Lady 
Giffard professed hei inability at that moment to invest, and 
upon her telling him that milady had a mind ^ to see him,’ ho told 
her what to say ^ with a vengeance,’ and the very thought of it 
made him ^ wiithe like a tiger ’ in his bed 


OF AN OLD FBIEND, AND A CHEISTENING -WITH 
CROMWELLS DAUGHTER FOR GODMOTHER 


12 Nov 


AnUi 229, 
279 


This was a lazy day with him, beginning with a letter that 
had given him discomfort from pooi Mrs Long, with account of 
her present life obscure m a i emote country house, and how easy 
she was under it, though it was as if Pdfr should be banished 
ftom MD and condemned to converse with Mis Baymond His 
dinner was with Ford and Sir Bichard Levinge ^at a place wheie 
Hhey board haid by,’ but lazy as he was, he left eaily to wuite, 
and there he was at home with a fire, spending his second half- 
hushel of coals (‘ I have my coals by half a bushel at a time, I 
^ will assure you ’) , for it had grown cold and fiosty after a long 
fit of ram, and she must give poor little Pdfi leave to have a fiic 
morning and evening too, and he wull do as much foi her. And 
so good-night. 'Paaaaast twelvvve o’clock f’ It was the 1 3th 


^ All tbe editors print tins word 86), hut even tkat meici’ess cntic 
* write * We have seen Macaulay's would liaidly de crioe Inm 'viiiting hke 
comparison of him lio a * tigw ’ {antej one 
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wlien he so closed his diaiy, and he had dmcd that day m the IftterIX 
city, calling at ^the gi eat shop at Ludgate’ to order spectacles 
for Mrs Bingley and the Bishop of Clogher, and going afterwards 
to christen Will Franldand’s child ^ Olivei Cromweirs daughter, 

Lady Falconbndge, ^and extremely like him by his picture I 
^ have seen/ being one of the godmothers. ^ 

OF THE NEW lEISH VICEROY 
Many things disturbed him during the second NTovembei week^ 
for it was then Ned Southwell told him of the Irish bishops having 
shown their want of confidence in him That Duke Ormond 319- 
should even have accepted their memorial was something of an 
offence to him The Duke was not a puppy himself, he remarks, 
and it was a thousand pities he should have a natural affection 
for puppies , hut so it was, and he was going to take over with 
him foi chancellor as an ant a puppy as ever ate bread (Sir Richard 
Cox, whom he dubs Sii Chancellor Coxcomb, who had been chan- 
celloi? from 1703 to 1707, but who did not live now to resume the 
seat t) Neveitheless Sviffc went to a public dinner on the 15th, 

‘ with fifty other Irish gentlemen,’ which, at a cost of £300, the 
Londondeiry society ga\e to Oimond as the new Lieutenant, 
stealing away ( ‘ it was so cold, and so confounded a noise with 
^the trumpets«and hautboys’) before the second couise 

A PURCHASE USEFUL FOR LILLIPUT 
Other notes in this letter contain allusions that may hereafter 
help to wind out ravelled passages of his life He was again at 
the great Ludgate shop on the 14th, soiely tempted to buy a mi- 
croscope if that virtuoso Ppt should consent ‘ not the great bulky 
^ ones, nor the common little ones to impale a louse (saving your 
‘ piesence) upon a needle’s point , but of a more exact sort, and 
‘ dealer to the sight, with all its equipage m a little trunk that you 
‘ may carry in yoiu pocket ’ He wound up the day, which he calls 14 jsfov 
an ^ insipid ’ one, by dining with Airs Vanhomngh, and, after just 

^ The name was Falconherg Her quent the hahit with him) in. the 
husband, who died at the opening of the language which Jis editors never re- 
century, had been raised to an eaijdom pioduce but on this occasion Swift 
by ”Williain She was Cromwell’s third himself erased it and lewrote the words 
daughtei, and died in her 76th yeai in ^ Tmth I could hardly forbear our little 
1712 'language about a nasty dead cbancel- 

t When he afterwards mentioned ' loi, as you may see by the blot ’ 

the death, he did it (so strong and fie- 
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LuttehIX ■visiting tLe coffee-house, coming gravely home to work He was 
ll-UNo 'u. again in the city next day hut one, dining with Manley, who en- 
tertained Addison, himself, and some othei friends very hand- 
somely 'I returned with Mr Addison and loiteied till nine in 
* the coffee-house, where I am hardly known by going so seldom ’ 
Addison and himself, he adds, met a little seldomei than formerly, 
differing ‘ a little ’ about party , although they were still at bottom 
as good friends as ever Once more m the city next day with 
Stratford and merchant friends, he dined and stayed late, drinking 
claret and Burgundy, and was impatient for MD’s lettei on getting 
home Anothei of the journals has a capital stroke of charactei on 
the part of the optician of whom he was tempted to buy the mi- 
croscope He had been there again to buy spectacles foi Mis 
Dmgley and the Bishop of Clogher, when, to his amazement, the 
optician wanted to give him the thirty-shilling microscope for 
nothing ‘ I thought the deuce was m the man, but he said^ I 
‘ could do him more seivicc than that vas woith ’ And so, though 
the gift was refused, and the mioioscope was bought and paid for, 
Pdfr had m honoui to recommend to everybody’s custom the 
disci eet, courteous, and scientific tradesman of Ludgate, who alicady 
so cleverly had guessed the impoitance of a word from Dr Swift 

AREIVAL OF ESTHER JOHIS^SON’S SIXTH LETTER 

#* 

Four days later it came Calling at the St James’s aftei his 
dinner with St John on the 22nd, to examine the glass case for 
letters, he saw one to Addison which, looking like ' a rogue’s * 
^^hand,’ he made the fellow give him, and ho opened it before him, 
and saw three letters all for himself, and came home with them 
‘ Well, and so you shall hear well, and so I found one of them in 
^ DD’s hand, and the other in Ppt s, and the third in Domville’s 
^Well, so you shall hear, so, said I to myself, what now, two 
^ letters from MD together ? But I thought there was something 
^ m the wind , so I opened one, and I opened the othei , and so 
^ you shall hear One was from Walls Well, but the othci was 
^ from my own dear MD , yes it was ’ And now his omi must go, 
or there will be ^ odd doings at our house,’ ’faith But he’d make 
^ no other answer now,’ no ’faith, catch him at that ’ and ‘ novel 
^ saw the like ’ He does not tell her next day wheie ho dmod, 
but at night theie is much tendei playfulness. Of course the 
letter of Walls was to ask intercession for somebody, and ho has 
above ten businesses of other people already on his hands His 
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■^ime nevertheless is hers Would she like to have a short letter Letter IX 
"every week or a long one every fortnight ^ A long one ^ Well, so Al-24iYQi > 
it should be Nothing but long ones did they 'want , and no'w 
weie they satisfied ^ No, he had had no fit since the first Soon 
after he closed this ninth letter, and its latest intimation may be 
given Ppt^s mother was going to send her some plum cakes and 
some wax candles (a share of the cakes she had sent him also) , and 
they were to tell his sister Mrs Fenton that with the request she 
had sent him he would comply if possible , and his final entieaty, 
after hoping they had received two several ten pounds he had sent 
them, and before sealing and sending his lettei, was that they were 
to be good housewives, and that Ppt was to walk for health when- 
ever possible ^ Have you the horse m town ^ and do you evei ride 24 Kov, 

^ him *2 How often '2 Confess Ahhh, sin ah, have I caught you '2’ 

T5SIT TO LOKBON OF BOCTOE EAYMONB, VICAE OF TEIM 

{Ante, 185 ) 

The Vicar of Trim’s visit has been mentioned, and the story of Letters X. 
it may be completed heio Finishing his letter just sent off, he told 
her that the Doctor was come to town, but he had slipped him off 20 Dec 
on some of his compatriots to show what was to be seen, and he 
lends him Patrick The unconscionable vicar neveitheless dcsiied 
to sit with him in the evenings, but Patrick has positive oiders that 
ho IS ^ not within ’ The next mention is very early in his next letter, 
begun on the day he went with Ford to the opening of parliament, 
when he stayed so long among the aisles and tombs of the Abbey, 
and on coming home found himself with a cold which he can only 
describe in a rhyme. He doen’t know how, but got it he has, and 
IS hoarse he does not know whether it will grow, better or 
worse But Ppt’s mothei’s cakes aie good (one of them serves 
him for breakfast), and heTl go sleep like a good boy. That cruel 
cold kept him all next day m his night-gown, readmg, writing, and 
denied to everybody , but at last Dr Eaymond called (and, for a 
^reason" he had, was let up), who sat two hours, drank a pint of 
fivepenny ale, smoked his pipe, and went away at eleven And let 
them go to their gang of Deans, and Stoytes, and Walls’, and lose 
their money Go, sauceboxes, and so, good night, and be happy 

* His reason was amusing enough, ‘ he shall be used to have me denied to 
for he asked the vicar carelessly, How ‘ him, otherwise he would be a plaguy 

Pat denied his master, and whether he * trouble and hindrance to me ' 

had the art of xt ? * So by this means 
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dear rogues Sunday following lie saw the Doctoi again, for that 
day h-e went to court (Sundays then were the couit days), and 
who should he see among the beefeaters, staying for sight of the 
Queen, but Raymond *2 So he put him in a better place, made two 
or three dozen bows, left to go to church, and came back to pick up 
a dinner, which he did with Sir John Stanley, the two afterwards 
visiting Lord Mountjoy and sitting with him till near eleven The 
Sunday following he tells her more of their fiiend , how he has 
seen him twice a week, while dressing in the morning , how he has 
not been able to afford more time to him , and how" pour Raymond 
had seemed to have no relish for London, and no wonder * Some 
Templais were doing the civilities, and showing him about. Kext 
day he talks to^ them again of Raymond, whom he is ^ persuading ’ 
to leave, though he has lately gone out of his way to introduce him 
to solicitor-general Raymond (a relative) Raymond’s resolve to 
leave (‘ for fear his wife should be too far gone, and forced to be 
^brought to bed here’) had been shaken by the wreck of an Irish 
packet-boat, and hence the need for Swift’s ^persuasion’ Still 
however he stayed on, calling (and being denied) on the 17th, but 
again calling, and being let up, next day, when Swift, Charles Ford, 
and their Irish friend Popping, were drinking bad claret and 
oranges, and Raymond told them all he should certainly leave 
^next day’ Nevertheless, not next day, but the i»ormng aftei, 
when Swift was up voiy early, and having shaved by candle light was 
writing by the fire-side, in came poor Raymond really to take his 
leave, being m truth summoned by high order fiom his wife, but 
ptetending he had had enough of London Swift was a little 
melancholy to part with him, he had been so easy and manageable , 
but he was gone, and would save some lies a week to Paj^k, who 
had grown so admirable at it he’d make his fortune by lyiq^-^Not 
even yet howevei was the simply kindly Irish parson gone ^ At 
' night, Dr Raymond came back, and goes to-morrow I did not 
^ come home till eleven, and found him heie to take leave of mo ’ 

lEISH opmoxs OF HIS WKITIjSTGS {Ante, 303, 30^ ) 

In the second night’s journal of his tenth lettei he spoke of 
having heard from the Bishop of Clogher that they had bidden him 
read the London Shaver, and that they both swoie it was Shaver 
and not Shower Yen all lie, and you aie puppies, and cannot 
^read Pdfr’s hand ’) Nevertheless it was admiied, foisooth Why 
the bishop said ‘ he has seen something of mine of the same sort 
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^bettor than the Showei I suppose he means the Morning^* 
(verses also -wiitten for Steele) ^ ^ but it is not half so good I 
^ want your judgment of things and not youi country's. How does 
^MD like it'i And do they taste it all *2' As for the bishop's 
conjeotuies of his share in the Tatlers, they were ^out' entirely 
He had othei things to mind, and of much greater importance , 
else he had little to do to be acquainted with a new ministry who 
considered him a little more than lush bishops did The subject 
was afterwards resumed with a lemark that he supposed they 
thought it a piece of affectation in him to wish their Irish folks 
would not like his Shower but they weie mistaken If he could 
have the geneial applause there, indeed, as he had hei*e though 
^ I say it') he’d be glad but as he had only that of one or two, he 
would rather have none at all, but let them all be m the wrong 
^But I am so tosticated with suppei and stuff that I cannot 
^‘express myself Why did not Ppt and BD tell their old 
acquaintance Giiffyth that they fancied there was something m 
Sid Hamet of their friend Hhe Doctoi’s' manner ^ first spurring up 
his commendation to the height, as they served his poor uncle 
^ about the sconce that I mended ' (A lost anecdote of his 
favourite uncle William ) 

ANSWERS ESTHER’S SIXTH LETTER 

On the 29th he dined with Eord, coming early home, where 
however Foid followed, and ^debauched' him to his chamber again 
with a bottle of wine till twelve So he could not that night 
answer the saucy good dear letter But he did so the night follow- 
ing, after some writing he had long neglected , dining with Mrs 
Barton alone, sauntering at the coffee-house till past eight, and 
don^^^^other writing till eleven 

Veiy charming then is his prittle prattle over her letter, 
indulged before he goes to bed, i allying her still foi not taking 
exeioise enough, and reporting a late talk with her mother about it, 
telling her that, but for what she had heiself wiitten, what had 
been said to him of her health by a visitor from Ireland Smyth 
^ of the Blind Quay ') would have driven him distracted He im- 
plored her not again to write until she was mighty, mighty, mighty 

* Morning had appeared m No 9, Wagstaff, is described as Hreatmg of 

and the Shower in No 238, of the ‘ every subject after a manner that no 

Tatler, each introduced with one of * other author has done, and better 

Steele’s happiest compliments to Swift, * than any other can do ’ 

who, under the name of Humphrey 
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well in Her eyes, and mighty, mighty sure it wouldn’t do her 
the least hint ^ Oh come, I’ll tell you what , you, Misti ess Ppt, 

* shall wiite your share at five or six sittings, one sitting a day , 

‘ and then comes DD all together, and then Ppt a little ciumb 
Howard the end, to let us see she remembcis Pdfr, and then 
^ conclude with something handsome and genteel, as youi most 
^ “humble cum dumble, or &:c ” ’ She had told him of hei winnings 
at cards but he doubts ‘Mrs Walls, Ppt win as she pi etends'i’ 

‘ No indeed, Doctoi she loses always, and will play so venture- 
‘ somely how can she win ^ ‘ See here now, are you not !in impudent 

Hying slut *2’ But yet she was obedient too She had followed 
diiections, and written with closed eyes Yes faith, Ppt wrote 
smaitly uith hei eyes shut , all was well but the w See how Pdfi 
can do it ‘ Madam Ppt, your humble servant ’ 0, but one ona^ 

look whethei one goes crooked or no — and so write on He would 
tell hei what she might do she might wiite with her eyes half shut, 
just as when one is going to sleep Theie ' he had done so foi two 
or thiee linos now it was but just seeing enough to go stiaight 
Dmgley’s poition of the lettei had volunteeied i egrets (which he 
calls ‘poligyos’) foi their fiequent gadding fiom home, at which 
he laughs, liking nothing bettei , and Ppt had written something 
at which he threatens to break that young woman’s head in good 
eai nest It was a ‘nasty jest ’ about Mi s Barton U nlwcky sluttikin ’ 
But ’faith, he adds (i everting to hei jest), he w^as thinking the day 
befoie when he was with Mis Baiton of what Ppt said, and whether 
‘ she could bieak them or no ’ It quite spoilt his imagination 
• A sudden thought comes Now should he tell them what ^ 
He had seen follows weaimg crosses that day, and wondeied what 
was the mattei , but just this minute he lecollected it was little 
Pdfr’s birthday It was St Andrew’s Day He had been lesolvmg 
these thiee days to lemembei it when it came, but could not 
‘ Play, drink my health to-day at dmnei , do, you logucs Well 
‘ now at last I have done with youi letter, and so I will lay mo 
‘ down to sleep, and about fan maids, and I hope meny maids 
‘ all ’ He did sleep about them, and woke wishing that Smyth of 
the Blind Quay were hanged, fof he was dreaming the most 
melancholy things in the world of poor Ppt, and was giieving and 

* The whole passage is obscure the tainly not free fiom a habit very com- 
little language, that might have len- mon then with women of birth and 
dered it intelligible, having been struck breeding 
out. But his correspondent •was cer- 
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crying all mgLt ^ Pshaw, it is foohsh, I will rise and diYcrt BbttekX 
^myself, so good moirow, and God of ins infinite meicy keep" 

^ and protect yon ' ’ The bishop had said in his letter they thought 

of going with him to Clogher , and he required them to go, Ppt on 
hoiseback and DD in a coach ^ I have had no fit since my fiist, 

^ although sometimes my head is not quite in good ordei ’ 


EOGIJE STEELE 

Attention to a whig friend, Lord Shelburne, who had come over 
with other Irish acquaintance, the Piatts, occupied him all the day 
on which he was wilting, for, calling to see them, they made him 
dine , and then he stayed till eight, looking over them at ombre 
like a booby That morning he had to desciibe to them the ^ im- 
^ pudentest * thing in the world that ^ Steele the rogue ' had done , 
foi out had come the Tatler wuth a letter which Swift had 
wiitten and sent him, with intimation that Piior as well as Rowe 
were paities to it, and of couise not signed, laughing at some- 
thing in a recent Tatler about the piopnety, now the Union was 
settled, of saying Gieat Britain instead of England oven m piivate 
conversation , and the logue had punted it with the signatures 
J S M P and N R which Congreve, with w^hom and Sii 
Charles Wager, Swift dined that day at the Portugal envoy’s, 

^ smoked immediately 

AH EYEHIHG AT HOME 

He came back at eight to do work, but could not at once set 2 J>ec 
about it because that dog Patrick was not at home, and the file 
was not made, and he was not in his gear So, instead of writing 
an Examiner, he writes more at his tenth letter , looking over it 
and finding plaguy mistakes in words , and then comes Patrick , 
and at twelve he tells them he had been busy evei since, by a fire 
too, and now was got to bed WeU, and what had they to say to 


^ It appeared in the 258th Tatler 
and represented the writeis at a eoffee- 
honse, where they met Mi South 
British and Mi William North 
Biitam, and dined off Noith British 
coilops, hut were so much distnibed 
by children playing Noith Biitish 
hoppeis in the paved court outside, 
that they paid their North Biiton as 
soon as possible, and came off in a 


coach to North-Bnton-Tard , hoping 
that by thus descnbing their friends 
Mr English and Mr William Scott, 
then Scotch coilops, the children’s 
Scotch hoppers, then own ('scot’ or) 
shaie of the reckoning, and then abode 
near Scotland Yard, they would please 
Mr Bickerstaff by the perfect accuiacy 
of their new sfyle 
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Pdfi: now lie was abed ^ Come, no^s, let bim bear their speeche*s* 
No, it was a lie, he was oiot sleepy yet Let them all sit up a 
little longer^ and talk Well, where had they been to-day, that 
they were but just that minute come home in a coach What 
had they lost ^ Pay the coachman, Ppt No, faith, not I, says 
Ppt, he will grumble What new acquaintance had they gof^ 

‘ Come, let us hear ^ ’ Pshaw, so it was ’ He must be wiitmg to 
those dear saucy brats eweiy night, whether he would or no, let 
him have whatever business he will, or come home evei so late, 
or be ever so sleepy. So true was the old saying (that moment 
invented) 

Be you loicls, oi te you earls, 

Tou must wiite to naughty giils 

COBFEE-nOUSE ADYEOTUEES AKB A TTJ QIJOQUE 
Going to the couit of requests to pick up a dinnei (they had 
had the devil and all of rain, by the bye), he describes Anthony 
Henley laying hold of him and making him go dine at a tavern With 
him and one Col Brag, to meet Congieve, who didn’t come * Cost 
‘ me money, ’faith ^ ’ They adjourned to the coifee house, where 
Lord Salisbury, a high tory, came up mighty desirous to talk, 
and, while wriggling himself into Swift’s favour, that dog Hen- 
ley asked Swift aloud, to vex him, whether ho ^would go to 
see Lord Somers as he had promised, ^ which was a he ’ Two or 
three other such tricks Henley jilayed the same evening, till there 
was nothing foi it but to leave my lord and come home And was it 
true, he asked Ppt when he got home, sharply leproving others 
foi doing what he had done himself, that their lecorder, and 
mayoi, and fanatic aldermen, had a month or two ago, at a solemn 
feast, drank Mr Harley’s, Lord Rochester’s, and other Toiy 
healths ^ The scoundrels * That he had himself not yet lost 
ground with the whigs for being supposed to have done the same 
thing, his next entry tells her. Congreve and Delaval had at 
last prevailed on Sir Godfrey Knellei to entreat Swift to lot Sir 
Godfrey ‘ draw my picture for nothing , but I know not yet whei^ 
^ I shall sit ’ 

AEEIYAL OE ESTHEE’S SHYENTH LETTEE 
He dined with Ford that afternoon, and came home to work, 
‘But have you lost to-day*’ Three shillings? ‘Oh fie* oh 
‘fie*’ Still, whatever is m hand, he must call up Ppt to his 
fancy ^ he must talk to „the saucy dear brat And then, just as 
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he IS seadmg off his tenth, comes her seventh, quite pat, hut 
he won’t answei it, only he has not been giddy, and he is heartily. 
Sony they do not go to Clogher, and so God Almighty protect 
poor dear, dear, dear, dearest MD ^ Farewell till to-night I 
^ will begin my eleventh to night So I am always wilting to 
^ little MD ^ ’ His tenth went that day, but he does not yet think 
of answering hei seventh Having to write ^idle things and twittle 
^ twattle,’ four days pass before he begins any regular reply, though 
he has pleasant words in the meanwhile For if he can only say 
MD IS a deal saucy rogue, what then ^ Pdfr loves them the bettei 
for that Or if he must go study, sirrahs, and call them rogues 
and sauceboxes when he has plaguy things to think about, that is 
all over when he gets to bed, for he can talk to them there, and 
think of nothing else Ho, he will not answer *hei till he has 
leisuie , so let other things go on as they will, what cares he *2 
What cares saucy Pdfi ^ Yet still each night as it comes brings 
the question, when must he answei this letter of our MD’s'^ 
There it was, lying slipped beneath his paper on the other side 
the leaf. When ^ when One of these odd-cum-shorthes he would 
consider • 


PATRICK LOCKS UP HIS MASTER’S WORK 

He dme(^ on the 9 th with an old whig friend, Loid Abeicoin, 
whom he wishes to serve but fears ’tis too late, ^by his own 
^ fault and ill fortune ’ He attends court next day , sees again, 
without speaking to, the Duke of Bichmond I believe we are 
^ fallen out ’) , dines with Sir Mathew Dudley, and after ^ a pure 
^ walk in the park,’ is at home at six for work But he can'do 
nothing ; that scoundiel dog Patrick being out of the way, his 
work looked up, and himself forced to borrow coals, and not able 
to do anything So he takes up his Journal and talks to her 
instead He tells her about Raymond, and of a violent storm 
last night, of the rumour of one of then packet-boats cast 
away, and in it Beau Swift (one of his own cousins, son of William) , 
and of a question between the Bishop of Clogher and himself about 
the Laracor church bells he shall not cheat me of one inch of my 
^ beh-metal ’) By which time Patrick has come home, and his 
mastei gets to ^ study ’ with his own ink and papers, and a new 
pen Next evening, after dining with Mrs Van, he again comes 
home for work, and finds the puppy Patrick has again locked up 
his papers and ink However it is not his intention to answ'er 
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the saucy rogue^s lettei till he has leisiue* But aftei anothei 
,-word about Eaymoud he tells hex of his having had his stomach 
turned by a letter of Mrs Long’s fiom Lynn, containing no less 
than two ^ nasty jests with dashes to suppose them’, and he 
thinks she has been corrupted with vile convex sation m that 
countiy town 

OLD V^HIG- CONNECTIONS 

He dined on the 12th with the Irish chancelloi of the ex- 
chequei, Phil Savage, and his lush club, ho was with Six Mat 
Dudley, too , and his thoughts, as t^hey laiely failed of doing 
aftex whig companionship, turned to him whom he ever rcgaided 
as its decus et tutamon ^ Air Addison and I hardly meet now 

* once a foitnigllt His parliament and my different friendships 
^keep us asunder’ As woxth pxeserving is what he heard that 
day of Dudley having turned away his butler yesterday moxnmg, 
the poor fellow dying suddenly in the stieets the same night. 

^ Was it not an odd event But what care you ’ But thext I 
‘ knew the butler ’ That has a touching peitinence Next day 
was appointed fox him to go ‘ trapesing ’ and sight-seeing with a 
whig family he had much liking for It w^as a party for which 
Lady Keiiy (a gieat favourite) and Mrs Piatt had engaged him 
the previous moxning at tea, and at ten m the morning, from Loid 
Shelburne’s house in Piccadilly, it staited in three hackney coaches, 
the fiist containing Lady Kerry, Mrs Pratt, Alts Cadogan, and 
Swift , the second, Lady Kerry’s son, his govexnoi, and two gen- 
tlemen , and the thud, misses and little master, the Shelburne 
children, with due supply of maids They went first to the Tow^'ci, 
seeing all it had to show, visited Bedlam next, fox its more teixible 
' sights , ’ dined at the chop-house behind the Exchange , called 
at Giesham College, and closed the night at the puppet-show, 
Swift depositing ladies and children home at eleven ^ The ladies 
^wexe all m mobs — ^how do you call it'* undressed, and it was 
^the ramiest day that ever diipped, and I am weary, and it is 

* now past eleven.” Four days latex, disappointed at Harley’s, he 
dined with his honest old whig physician Di Cockburn, and at 
night again saw Sam Doppmg, being taken by Cliailes Fold ^ next 
'dooi’ to drink bad claret and oianges with him, of which in- 
diffeient repast we have seen that they permitted Eaymoud to 
partake He was too late for the Duke of Buckingham next day, 
but he visued Mrs Barton , and the day followung he refused 
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Anthony Henley and everybody in hope of Hailey, so that at last, 
not kno'wmg -where to go, he dined at Jemmy Leigh’s lodging on. 
beefsteak, drank Ppt’s health, and closed at a tavern vith Ben 
Tooke and Duke Ormond’s secretary Pontlack^, drinking nasty 
white wine till eleven, and coming home sick and ashamed on’t 
The same ill-luck as to Harley pursuing him next day, and the 
weather being ‘ lovely,’ he went by water into the city, dined at a 
merchant’s house with Stiatford, and wallccd back with an old 
whig acquaintance, Col Caulfield He calls his dining disappoint- 
ments ^ coming down pioud stomach ’ 

ANS-^'ERS ESTHER’S SEVENTH LETTER 

He began his reply on that day of the sight-'seeing with the 
Shelburne party, when, before starting, he could not help a little 
talk to his saucy jades, just ‘ a little snap and away ’ So let them 
hold their tongues, for he must get up, not a word foi then lives f 
^ How nowww *2 So, very well stay till I come home, and then 
^ perhaps you may hear furthei fiom me And where will you go 
^ to-day, foi I cannot bo with you foi those ladies It is a rainy 
Higly day. I would have you send foi Walls, and go to the 
‘ Dean’s , but do not play small games when you lose ’ And then 
comes advice about her way of playing ombie already quoted 
199), all of it running ovei with delightful chaiaoter, and then 

his unexpected full stop ^ Oh silly ^ how I piate, and 

^ cannot get away ftoin this MD even of a morning Go, get 
' you gone, dear naughty girls, and let me rise ’ He would have 
said it all the night before, but that Patiick had locked up his 
ink again the thud time last night ^ The rogue gets the better 
^ of me ’ Then he goes for his sight-seoing, and, weary as he is 
that night, befoie he uses next morning the tender trifling is 
lesumed , and the loving shape it gave to pretty pictures of his 
fancy could hardly to himself be moio vivid than it remains for 
us ' Let me see Come and appeal, httle letter Here I am, 

‘ says he, and what say you to Mrs Ppt this morning , fresh and 
‘ fasting *2’ His health is the first matter, and upon this he re- 
assures her Ah then she d%d keep Pdfr’s little birthday, would 
to God he had been witK them > ^ Rediculous to think they could 
' have forgotten it ’ i^ediculous, madam * he supposed she meant 
r^dlculous , let him have no more of that it was the author of the 
Atlantis’s spelling And could Ppt read that wilting of his without 
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hmtmg lier dear eyes'^ Oh. ’faith he was afraid not ^Have a 
' care of those eyes, pray, pray, pietty Ppt.’ What she observed 
of his writing was peihaps well enough, that it might not be so 
well if he wilt better , she was so used to his manner, she could 
turn the pothooks into letteis and the letters into woids That 
sentence ends one side of the lettei The next begins, ^Turn 
‘ ovoi I had not room on the other side to say ifc, so I did it on 
^ this I fancy that is a good Irish blunder ’ It was a grief to 
him they had not gone to Clogher Ah, why did they not go, 
nautmautmauti-dear girls (he did not daie to say nmiti without 
dear) ^ 0, ’faith, they governed him Seriously, he w as sorry they 

did not go, as far as he could judge at that distance But had 
her hoi sc indeed been stumbling He had been some time eager 
that she should have anothei hoise , he would make Parvisol got 
lun one Jlc always doubted that hoise of licr’s She ivas to 
let Pm VI sol sell him, and the othci would be a piesent fronr 
luinsolf His heart ached when he thought she lode him, and he 
should iiONui be easy till he was out of hci hands ’Faith* he 
hail (h cm nod of horses stumbling fi\e oi six times since hei lettci 
The an]m<il was to ^run’ that wuntcr if not sold 

(Joing Uuough the subjects she had touched upon, he evidently 
thinks she makes it too much a meiit in the Dean to have 
pi each od loi ] urn at Cliiist Chuich And did the Dean pleach for 
luini Veiy well They could hardly have expected Pdfr to 
stand vvIkmo he was and himself preach to them No, the 
Tatlci ol th(‘ shilling was not his, more than the hint and two 
oi^Lhico gonoial heads for it He had much moie important 
bnsinoss on lus hands, and, besides, the ministiy hated to think 
lie should Indp Steele, and had made reproaches on it, and 
he had rninkly told them he would do it no moie ^ This is a 
‘ seciot tliongli, Madam Ppt ’ She win eight shillings ? She win 
eiglit hddlcsiicks * She said nothing, ’faith, of what she lost 
Yes, yes, he w^as doing his best for Manley, and Mis DD was 
an iunc.isonable baggage He was always m bed by twelve, he 
meant ]iis candle was out by tw^elve, and he took great care of 
hiinself And so they and the Dean dined at Stoyte’s, did they % 
aiidJVIis Sto}/te was in raptures that he remembered her? Why 
then bo must do it but seldom, oi tbe raptuies would go off‘ 

‘ Bui what now, you saucy sluts » all this wiitten in a moinmg ^ ’ 
I must nso and go abioad At night, however, before he can sleep, 
Ilgam they arc before him Where did he leave off? Let us see 
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So, now he has it It was where somebody had been pleased to say LetterSI 
that some people went to England who could never tell when to 9-28 Dec 
come back ’ But his rebuke to the sauceboxes for this has been 
told 337) Hussy Ppt * he knew that was a jest of her’s 
about pool Congreve's eyes , yes, she did jest, the hussy ^ but he 
would bang her bones, 'faith They had been hearing unpleasant 
gossip about Steele Yes, Steele wm a little while in prison, or 
at least in a spunging-house, some time before he came over, 

not since As for Convocation a pox on their convocations ' 

Lord f he exclaims next morning, what a long day’s wiitmg was 

his yesterday's reply to them Ah, but he had forgotten — ^Why 

did they lea\e his pictuie behind them at the other lodgings *2 

Forgot it'Z Well but let them pray remembei it now, and not 

roll it up, did they hear ^ but hang it carefully in some part of 

their room, where chairs, and candles, and mop sticks would not 

Spoil it, sirrahs f No truly, he would not be godfathei to Goody 186, 

Walls that bout, and he leally hoped she would have no more 

Theic'd be no quiet nor cards for that child, and he wished it out 

of the world the day after the chiistemng And so thcie was an 

end of their letter 

rOSTSCEIPT OF THINGS EEMEMBEEABLE 
r 

But no end to his tendei playfulness morning and night, until 
the time for closing his jomnal. It had still seven days to lun, 
and besides its pleasant daily greetings, of which something of the 
substance can be guessed, though the form is gone, there are a few 
more things to tell What befoie he had mentioned of the Bishop 
of Clogher’s ill chance for the desired vice-chancellorship 341), 
he confirmed on the 19th, when he told them of th§ appoint- 
ment of the archbishop of Tuam, and that their friend had 
^ enemies ' about the viceroy ‘ While writing that, he gave them 
a picture of Patrick folding up his scaif and doing up the 
file {^for I keep a fire, it costs me twelvepence a week'), and 
desires them to be quiet till he is gone to bed, when they Talkattlie 
weie to sit down by him*' a little, and they would talk a few l>®dside 
words more Well, no\y they were at his bedside, and now 
what should they say*^ 'How does lli'Irs Stoyte? What had 
'the Dean for supper? How much did Mis Walls win *2 Poor 
' Lady Shelburne ^ ' (he had heaid of the dowager's death that 
day) Well, 'go, get you to bed, sirrahs 5' as he tells them 
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he IS just doing himself hut, ^ith daybieak, he is talking to hei 
again,, and telling her about their Vioai of Turn How now, 
then, sirrah Ppt, he asks'? Must he wiite so much m a moining 
to her impudence * 

Stay till niglit, In black and white, Of wa\ so bright, 

And then Til write, By candle-light, It helps the sight — 

A bite, a bite ' Many come up, and ^vhat did Mrs Boldface think 
of his meeting and walking a turn in the park with ^ that beast 
^ Ferris, Lord Berkeley’s ste'ward formerly,’ one of tho personages m 
Mrs Hariis’s petition, whom he calls a scoundrel dog, but leports 
as married to a wife with a considerable estate m land and houses 
about London, happy as an emperor, living at his ease at Ham- 
mei smith, and* a specimen of what hei ‘confounded sect’ (sex) 
could do Hext night, after telling her this, he is veiy eaily to 
bed, meaning to ‘ sleep for a wager , ’ but he is fiist minded to 
wish hei a meriy Chiistmas and a happy new jear, and pi ay 
God they might nevei keep them again asunder 
The following ‘ daik ’ morning Patiick tempts him by a good fiio 
to leave his bed, and he wishes MD weie by it or he by IHD’s 
And then, at last, comes the 23id, when his lettei mtesi go , and 
in the morning he w^akes wondeiing if the frame ovei the fiieplace 
at the coffee-house exhibited anothei letter fiom PptJ Ho would 
send by and by, and let her know And so and so. Patiick 
was gone on the eriand What would she say*? Was there 
bne from MD, oi no *? Ho, says Pdfr Done foi sixpence, says 
Ppt — He has w on sixpence, he has won sixpence ^ There is 
not a letter foi Pdfr * And so good-moirow^ , for he and Stiatford 
aie to dine with Loid Mountjoy, and as he goes he pi ays God 
Almighty to preserve ' and bless them And when he comes 
back fiom dinner ‘ to study,’ he tells her of some bettei nous fiom 
Spain (‘our news fiom Spam this post takes ojff some of our fears’), 
and that Bank stock is so iisen he might get twelve pounds 
for his bargain , but he is troubled by Patrick the puppy being 
abroad, and how shall he send his letter*? He fills it meanuhile 
to the brim, pressed down and running over, with tender woids, 
‘ Good night, little dears both, and be happy, and remember youi 
^ poor Pdfr, that wants you sadly, as hope saved Lot me go stud}, 
^ naughty girls, and do not keep me at the bottom of the paper* 
^0 ’faith, if you knew what lies on my hands constantly, you 
^ would wondei to see how I could wiite such long letters , but 
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^ -we will talk of that some other time Good night again, and LetterXI 
^ God bless dear MD with his best blessing , yes, yes, and DD, 

‘ and Ppt, and ME too * - And as he folds it up he has 
counted, besides postscript, 199 Imes in it, which he had 
^ curiosity to reckon * There was a long letter — longei than a 
sermon, Taith f And yet there is anothei word to put into it, 
about a letter fiom his sister Fenton, 'v^hich he will answei 
soon, and so his humble service to !Mrs Walls and Mis Stoyte 

ILLKESS OF Sm ANDEEW EOEKTAIJTE [Ante,UZ) 

His twelfth letter told her of increasing public as well as private Letter 
engagements, but the politics and playfulness still went hand 23 Dec 
in hand, both attractive alike for hei to whom both weie ad- iJan, 
dressed, and neither mteifering with the other This letter was 
qIso unusually iich m individual anecdote, and in illustrations 
of mamier and chaiacter Sn Aiidiew Fountaine had fallen ill, 
and ‘so bad was he on the 29 th, after neaily a week’s suffering, 
that he had sent to Swift early that moinmg to have piayeis, 

^ which you know is the last thing ’ He found the doctors and eveiy- 
body m despaii about him, and that he had settled all things , and 
when he oamo out after reading prayeis, the nurse asked him 
whethei lie ^lought it possible poor Sir Andiew could live, foi 
the doctors thought not ^ I said, I believed he would live , for 
^ I found the seeds of life 111 him, which I observe seldom fail 
^ (and I found them in poor dearest Ppt, when she was 
^ill many years ago)’ He was right m his prediction He 
was with the patient again that night, finding him mightily 
recoveied, and it was hoped he would do well, the doctor 
approving Swift’s leasons ^but if he should die, I should 
‘ come off scuivily.’ l^ext morning he had continued good news , 
and going later to read piayers again, he found Sir Andrew so far 
rocoveimg as to desire to be at ease He had given oideis 
not to be distiubed, ^ I have lost a legacy by his living , for he 
^ told me he had left me a picture and some books ’ On new 
year’s eve however Fountaine was still suffering, and Swift’s first 
visit on new yeai’s day was to enquire after him, when he was 
again better , and the following day he was mending much Yet 
thoughts of his friend confused his dreams that night ’Faith he 
fancied he was to be put in prison, h'e did not know why, and he 
was so afiaid of a black dungeon, and all he had been asking about 
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Fonntame’s sickness he thought was of pooi Ppt, and the worst of 
such dreams was that one waked just in the humoui they left one 
Here was an impertinence ' he exclaimed, opening his thiiteenth let- 
ter Sir Andrew's mother and sister were come above a hundi ed mdes 
from Worcestei to see him before he died, arriving but yesterday, 
when he must have been past hopes, or past fears, before they could 
leaoh him Swift fell a scolding when he heard they weie coming,, 
and the people about him wondeied at this, and said what a mighty 
content it would be on both sides that he should die when they 
were with him Bui Swift, who believed him in a fan? way to live, 
knew the mother foi the greatest overdo on eai th, and the sistei, they 
said, was woise, and so felt sure he'd relapse again among them 
There was also the scoundrel brothci, an ignorant v/oithlcss lake, 
always crying m the outer loom, and the nnises comforting him, and 
desiring him not to take on so, till Sir Andrew had fallen leally into 
danger, and the dog remembered he should have all his estate if 
he died, and at last began to be consoled Such w^as the condition of 
things at Fount aine's lodgings on the 4th Then, thieo days later 
came the housekeeper, Mis South, on her w^ay to maikct, to whom 
Swift gave a new yeai’s gift of half a pistole, and w^ho reported her 
master still in a fever and might live oi die, and the mother and 
sister actually anived at the house, ‘so there is a luiiy ' It is a 
w^eek all but a day befoie Swift tells more, and then,*^aymg it was 
blaring with them aheady, and he ate asparagus the othei day, and 
did she ever see such a fiostless wiiitei, he adds that Sii Andiewlay 
still extiemely ill, and that it cost him, as it had done foi three 
weeks past, ten guineas a day to doctois, siugeons, and apothe- 
caries On the day his lettei was posted ho visited the mothei 
and sister, finding the patient on the mend, though slowly, and 
later letters may he anticipated foi the sequel On the 9th of 
Fehiuary he spoke of him as recoveied, so that she might take 
back the sorrow she had just sent and fling it to the dogs , two 
days after he was reading prayers to him in the aftcniooii , on the 
19th, when, having shipped off his mother and sister back to flic 
country, he had just begun to sally out, Swuft dined with him at 
Mrs. Van's, and again, a week latei,.they dined there together. 

LOBE HEBBEBT AXD AXTfiOXY HEXLEY 

I go back to the twelfth letter for a characteristic note on two 
whig friends Yes, yes, Madam Dingley was not to trouble her- 
self, he had got another velvet cap Lord Herbert had bought it 
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and presented it to liim It was ten days ago, wlien lie was at ];,ETa!EPv 
breakfast with him, where he was as meriy and easy as ever he 
saw him, yet had received a challenge half an hour befoie, and 4 jan 
half an houi after fought a duel Herbert was a fiiend of Anthony 
Henley, of whom Ppt wished to hear something, but he had 
nothing to tell of that ‘ puppy ’ w’ho had gone to the country for 
Christmas, except that he had lately got into a habit of coming 
up without his wife and keeping no house, but tempting his friends 
to eating-houses and the cofee-house, and Swift growing tired of 
it avoided Kim, upon which Henley, not able anyhow to get hold 
of him, sent him a message by Lord Herbeit that he tos ^ a beast ’ 
for ever aftei the ordei of Melchisedec Did she ever read the 
scripture ^ It was only changing the woid beast to priest. I will 
add the veiy atti active picture that closes this letter When the 
day came foi sending it, he would fain have moie news to send. 

It was now thought Atterbury would be dean of Christchurch, 
but the College would rather have Smallridge But what was this 
to them What caied they for Atterburys or Smallndges *2 Ho, 

’faith, they caied foi nothing but Pdfi So he would rise and bid 
them farewell — and yet he was loath, with a great bit of paper 
yet to talk upon So he tells them a couple of puns that he and 193. 
Prior had made, and says it was really a shame that he did not 
remembei to* have heaid one good one from the Ministry Still he 
cannot leave off, he thinks he is bewitched to write so of a morn- 
ing to little Ppt ^ Let me go, will you ^ and I will come again 
^ to-night m a fine clean sheet of paper, hut I can nor will stay no 
^ longer now Ho, I will not, for all your wheedling 1 Ho, ijo, 

^ look off, do not smile at me, and say, pray, pray, Pdfr, write a 
^ little more Ah, you are a w^heedling slut, you be so Hay, but 
‘ pray turn thee about, and let me go » Do it is a good giil, and 
Mo ’ A very tender sweet picture that » And suddenly his morn- 
ing candle dwindles, and he is on the wrong side of the curtain, 
and the dark comes upon him, and he cannot see the paper he 
writes upon, as, with service to Mis Walls and Mrs. Stoyte, and 
once more God Almighty bless Ppt, he folds it up 

HEW TATLEE WITH MITTLE HAEEISOH’ FOE EDITOE 

He tells her of this enterprise in his thirteenth lettei In its pre- 
decessor’s last journals he had told her of an evening at his neigh- 
hour Darteneuf 's io drink punch with Addison and little Harrison, 
the young poet whose fortune he was bent on making {ante, 286); 
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and, mentioning that Steele also was to have been there, but canle 
not, ^nor evei did twice since I knew him to any appointment,^ 
he went on to give a reason that might at least have excused his 
absence that day, and which has inteiest for ns It was the day 
of the appeal ance of Steele’s last Tatler ‘ Yon will see it before 
^ this comes to yon, and how he takes leave of the woild He 
^ never so mnch as told Mr Addison of it, who was snrprised as 
^ mnch as I , bnt to say the trath, it was time, for he grew crnel 
‘ dull and dry To my knowledge he had several good hints to 
^ go upon, bnt he was so lazy and weak of the woik, that ho would 
^not im]provo them ’ The notion doubtless was staitccl that night 
ovei Daitenciif’s punch of a new Tatler with Haiiison at the head 
of it, and she was soon to hear of it again 

He told her on the 11th that some one had suggested a fxesh 
Tatler, and he was doing his best to give little the 

chance Something had been brought that evenm^HKo* first 
number to come out next Saturday, and Swift had sent far a prijitei 
(good naturedly selecting one of his own iriepressible ' cdusins ’) and 
settled the mattei between him and Hairison To follow Steele, 
however, was not easy , he doubted this thing would not succeed, 
foi what had been brought him was scheme being 

^Mr Secretaiy St John’s and mine would have done well enough 
^ in good hands ’ Harrison had just left him as he wrote that, and 
he was tiied with coriectmg his tiash Two days aftci it came 
out, and Swift could only say there was not much m it, but he 
hoped it might mend Ppt must understand that alieady on 
Steele’s leaving off theie had two or thiee ^sciub’ Tatleis come 
out, and one of them held on still, being that day advertised against 
Harrison’s, so that there would be disputes which vas genuine, 
^hke the stiops foi razors’ But ho was afiaid the ^little load» 
had not the tiuo vein foi it This he lopeats aftci anothei thiee 
days, when ho had given hints foi a second numbei The ^ ]acka“ 
^ napes ’ wanted a light taste, and he doubted he would not do 
This was ])ut too true a piediction, and notwithstanding Swift’s help 
the thing failed How he yet does his best to pi op it up, appears 
fiequently in the journals There is also a dispute w ith the punter 
he had specially recommended, and the. incident and his manner 
of relating it are highly chaiacteiistio of him Hcie came little 
Hainson yesteiday, says he, to complain of the printer recom- 
mended for his Tatlei, ‘ and yet to see how things will happen,’ for 
that very printer was one J)octor Swift’s cousin, his name Dryden 
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Leach. , had she never heaid of Diyden Leach, he that prints the 
Postman Oh yes, he had told her {ante, 289), but had forgotten 
^ He acted Oroonoko, he is m love with Miss Cross,' and little 
Harrison had called him a coxcomb ^ veiy clearly not an unpardon- 
able offence to cousin Swift, who, on Mr. Leach coming to him a 
day or two latei with a heavy oountei complaint vowing vengeance, 
answered gravely, got nd of him, and ordered Patrick to deny him 
ever after* But though he throws off the printer, he still tolerates 
his* young fiiend, for whom he has a genuine kindness* There is an 
intei cession foi him with pooi Congreve, now nearly blind and just 
getting out of a severe fit of the gout, to whom Swift goes to sit of 
an evening , and he tells her that he got from his old schoolfellow, 
by way of leward, a Tatler w^hich, blind as he was, Congreve had 
WTitten out as a help to Harrison, about a scoundrel grown rich, who 
went an^ bought a coat-of-aims at the Hei aids' and a, set of 
«iriiccstors at FlecL-dilch Another night we find him home early 
expecting his little fjjond to get help for his Tuesday's numbei, 
having given him liberty to come two evenings in the week , but 
the jackanapes never comes, and he, expecting the toad, falls 
a reading, having left off othei business When finally there is no 
moie hope in the way of a new Tatlei he makes earnest intercession 
with St John for Harrison, with what effect wo shall see 

INCIDENT ON CHEISTMAS EVE 
He had already announced to her his intention to change his 
lodgings in Bury Street They had in them, he said, a thousand 
^ stinks , ' and this fact, which had enabled him to strengthen his 
verses on a London shower, had led to his being disturbed in 
more than one of his senses on Chiistmas Eve, for it brought the 
fear of fire The little comedy will beat leproduotion He had 
come home early, and got into bed to go on with his letter to 
MD for it was a maxim as old as the hills that you must always 
write to your MB's in bed 

The White and the Red, ^mte to HD -wheii abed , 

The Black and the Brown, write to MB when you are down , 

The Oak and the Willow, wiite to MB on your pillow 

On his pillow he had afterguards turned to sleep, when — wfmt was 
that I 'Faith he must use and look at his chimney in the next 
room, for the smell grew stronger and stronger Sta^ f Well, he 
had been up and^in his room, and found all safe, only a mouse 
within the fender to waim himself, which he tried to catch and 
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could not. Certainly he smelt nothing there But it is not gone 
Again he smells it, this time beyond a doubt in his bedroom, and 
at last he discoYors the secret. Writing in bed he had singed the 
woollen curtains ^ Pdfr’s plaguy silly to-night, is not he ^ Yes, and 
^ so he be Ay, but if I should wake and see fire ^ Well, I Yill 
^ Tenture — and so ’ — he sleeps at last A couple of days latei he 
IS saunteimg about for a new lodging, having missed one ^ over the 
^ way’ which he had bespoken but not given earnest foi, as Patrick 
lecommended him to do, and so ^the dog ’ let it to another But 
he found one next day m St Alban Street, wheie iie paid the 
same rent (eight shillings a week) for an apartment two pan of 
stairs, but with use of the pailour to receive peisons of quality. 


• CHEISTMAS AND HEW YEAR 

All this was m the Christmas time, when he is nevei tired of wish- 
ing Ppt a Merry Chi istmas, and many and many a one with poor Pdfr 
at some pretty place On Christmas day itself he was at church by 
eight, and received the sacrament , came home by ten, and at two 
•went to couit, where it was a collar day Q that is, when the knights 
^ of the Garter wear their collars ’) , but the Queen stayed so late 
at saci ament that he came back to dine with his neighboui Ford 
^ because all people dine at home on this day ’ Which minds him 
of a pun he has made, that it was likewise a collaiJ^day all over 
England, in every house at least where there was brawn ^ That 
^ is veiy well;’ he says complacently, and it encouiages him to tell 
Ante, 198 her of his pun about egoes, and to twit the young women with 
pietendmg innocence that they may ask after ‘ roguish’ puns, and 
Latin ones too But so open a wmtei as they had was voiy unlike 
Christmas They had not had two fiosty days but it paid them 
off in ram, for they had not had thiee fan days these six weeks. 
One peculiarity of the season he would fain have them explain 
He had called that day (the 27th) at one oi two neighbours hoping 
to spend a Christmas evening , but none were at home, they wore 
all gone to be merry with otheis have often observed this, 


After two more days, wlieii lie 
dmed with his quondam neighboui 
Ford w^ho always dined at home on 
oiieia nights (do you know what guon^ 
dam IS, though 2), he protested he 
should not reply till nei^t year 0 
3ord~bo — ^but that wiH be a Monday 
next Cods so, is it^ and so^it is 


never saw the like — ' I made a pun 

* tfie other day to Ben Pontlaclc about a 

* pair^if draweis ’ Not now mention- 
able, though doubtless relished by 
her *Pray, pray, DB, let me go 
‘seep imay, xnay Ppt, let me go» 
‘ sumber, and* put out my wax 
‘ candle ^ 
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Hhat m merry times everybody is abroad where the deuce are Lettehs 
^ they *2' So he went to the coffee-house, and talked an hour with 
Addison, who at last remembered to give him two letters (one of 2S Dec 
which was her eighth), which he could not answer that night, no, 
nor to-moirow neither, the young women might count upon that 
He had other things to do than to answer naughty girls An old 
saying and a true — 'Letters from MB’s, must not be answeied in 
' ten days ' — ^but a bad rhyme, he admitted However he has a 
.better on New Yearns Eve 

"Would you answer MB’s letter, Por when the year with MB 'gins, 

On New Year’s Bay you will do it better, It without MB never bus 

— (He IS comically careful here to explain that these proverbs 
have always old words in them , Ivm is to leave off) — 

But if on New Yeai you wnte nones, 

MB then will hang your hones 

For New Year’s day accordingly he reserves the best of his 
rhymes, first wishing in prose his dearest pretty Ppt and DD a 
happy new year, and health, and mirth, and good stomachs, and 
PR’s company ('faith, I did not know how to write FR I 
' wondered what was the matter , but now I remember I always 
' write Pdfr ''’) and then breaking out into a good morrow, good 
morrow, for his mistresses all 

I wish you both a merry new year, And me a shaie of yom good cheer ^ 

Boast beef, minced pies, and good strong beer, That I was there, or you were her§ ^ 

And you are a little saucy dear ! 

Again and yet again that New Year’s morning, he says good’ 
morrow to his dear surahs, ' one cannot rise for your play , ’ and 
when returned home at night, his own charming play begins Now 
let us come and see what this saucy deai lettei says ' Come out,. 

* letter, come out from between the sheets here it is underneath, 

' and it w ill not come out Come out, again I say — so, then. 

' Here it is What says Pdfi to me, pray "I says it Come, and 
' let me answer for you to youi ladies Hold up your head, then, 

^ hke a good letter There** ’ And he proceeds to answer it, first Has burfch- 
thanking her for having kept little Pdfi’s birthday Would to 
Cod he had been at 'the health,’ rather than where he was, 
where he had no manner of pleasure, nothing but eternal business 

0 0 
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on his hands He should grow wise in time — but no moie of that«f 
Only lie said Amen with his heart and vitals to the wish that they 
might never be asunder again ten days together while poor Pdfr 

liyed i The long line was put to put a'^yay sadness 

from what else he had to say ‘ I cannot he merry so near any 
* splenetic talk , so I made that long line, and now all is well 
‘ again ’ 

ECONOMIES AND DOMESTICITIES 

It was to be taken as settled between them that when they were 
silent all V as pretty well, be cause that was the way he would deal with 
them , and on the othei hand if there was anything they ought to 
know/ now,’ he would write by the first post, although he had 
wiitten but the day befoie The young women were to remember 
this, and God Almighty preserve them both and make ^ us ’ happy 
together , and they were to tell him always how accounts stood 
' between us,’ so as never to want, but to be paid long before it 
was due ^ I will return no moie money while I stay, so that you 
^ need not be in pain to be paid , but let me know at least a month 
^ before you can want ’ He was general paymaster, and evidence 
will hereafter appear that he in some way contributed to Ppt’s 
income, as he certainly did to DD’s , but that Mrs Johnson was 
sensitive in this direction may be inferred from his present reoux- 
rence to what he had said about buying her a horse ^ Piay, let 
' Parvisol sell the horse I am glad you are rid of him, and was 
^ in pain while I thought you rode him , but if he would buy you 
^ another, or anybody else, and that you could bo often able to 
' iide, why do not you do it ^ ’ Again he returns, before closing 
his letter, to money affairs, and the Lady Giffard debt, and 
something her mother has been blaming him about. ‘ Now you 
’*are at it again, silly Ppt* Why does your mother say my 
^candles are scandalous they are good sixes m the pound, 
*and she said I was extravagant enough to burn them by 
^ daylight I never burn fewer at a time than one ^ There was 
another scandal about his fire Well, well, he did keep a good 
fire. It cost him twelvepence a week, and he feared something 
more , and if they vexed him, he’d have one m his bedchamber 
too. In the next letter, too, there are a few more homely notes. 
Pat’s bills for coals and candles came sometimes to three shil- 
lings a week, for he kept very good fires though the weather be 
warm, and Ireland would never be happy till they got some 
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small coal like the English nothing so easy, so oonYenient, so Lr^TERs 
cheap, so pretty, foi lighting a fire They were not to forget to 
let him have accounts that they might be paid their money 03 j)^c 
betimes There was foiu months for his lodging, that was to be 
thought on too , and she was to go and dine with Manley, the 
^ extravagant sluttikm,* and not to fiet, though it would be just 
three weeks to-morrow since Pdfr had a letter from her The 
old farewell to dearest beloved MD followed of couise, with in- 
junction to love poor poor Pdfr, who has not had one happy day 
since he left them, and whose sole aim or care is to make MD and 
ME easy. 


THE MISSING BOX (Ante, 297, 304 ) . 

Not long after his aiiival in London he had made up a little Letter 
wooden box for Dublin, in which he had sent sundiy things to 23 Dec 
both Esther and hei friend, including palsy waters foi Ppt’s eyes, 4 
trusting it to their special friend Enoch Sterne, and his troubles 
at its not arriving duly are incessant He is grated to the heart 
at its not reaching them, because he thinks he discoveis through 
her ^little woids ’ that she imagined he had not taken the caie he 
ought ' I will never rest till you have it, or till it is in a way 
‘ for you to have it Poor dear rogue, naughty to think it teazes 
^ me How cduld I ever forgive myself for neglecting anything 
‘ that related to your health ? Sure I were a devil if I did ’ (And 
he puts a great many stais after the word, as if to stand submis- 
sively apart ) See how far he was forced to stand from Ppt, because 
he was afraid she thought poor Pdfr had not been careful about' 
her little things, when he was sure he bought them immediately 
according to order, and packed them up with his own hands, and 
sent them to Steine, and was six times with him about sending 
them away But she was httle likely to join in such self-reproaches 
All his life seems a caie for hei, and in every way he is eager to 
show it A few days before he told her of an incident at court. 

A ^ fellow m a red coat without a sword ^ came up to him, and 
surprised him by asking how the ladies did? asked what 
^ladies? He said Mrs Dingley and Mrs Johnson Very well, 

^ said I, when I heard from them last , and pray when camje 
^you from thence, sir? He said, I never was in Ireland And 
^ just at that word Lord Winchilsea comes up to me, and the man 
^ went off As I went out I saw him again and recollected him It 
^ was Vedeau with a pox. I then went and made my apologies, 
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that my head was full of something I had to say to Lord Win- 
^chilsea, and I asked aftei his wife, and so all was well, and 
^he inquired after my lodging, because he had some favour to 
' desire of me in Ii eland, to recommend somebody to somebody, I 
^ know not what it is ’ It was a ‘ shopkeeper ’ named Yedeau who, 
excited by the great duke’s victories, had made ovei his shaie in 
the shop to his brother and taken up the trade of wai, whom Mis 
Johnson and Mis Bingley had known at Famham, and whom Swift 
IS therefore thus eager to show attention to, inteiposing aftcrwaids, 
for hei sake, more substantially to serve him 

CHAELES FOED AND ADBISOX 

Chailes Ford, already named, makes many pleasant appearances m 
the journals One day they set apart for going into the city to buy 
books, but it was not altogether successful, for, as they only had 
a scuivy dmnci at the ale-house. Ford made him go afterwards 'fco 
the tavein and dunk Florence (fom and sixpence a flask, ‘ damned 
^ wine ’ ’), spending his money, which he seldom did, and passing 
an insipid day Yet he prefeired dining at Fold’s the next, which 
was one of his opeia days, sending excuse to Lord Shelburne , and 
fom days later dined again at Ford’s, going later to the coffee- 
house where he had not been a week, and talking coldly awhile to 
Addison. All their friendship and dearness weie*off, they weic 
civil acquaintance, they talked such w^ords of course as where they 
should meet, and that was all * He had not been at any house 
with Addison for six weeks. The other day they were to have 
4iiied together at the comptrollei’s, but Swift sent his excuses,, 
being engaged to the secretary of state Was it not odd He 
knew well even then such strangeness could not last '^But I 
^ think he has used me ill, and I have used him too w^ell, at least 
^ his friend Steele ’ 

PATEICK AND HIS LINNET {Ante,m,Z0$} 

In the middle of January he w^as m the city to buy a new 
periwig, and, telling her of it, and that it cost him three guineas, 
he cries out he is undone * Buf though he affects to say he 
thought it would be cheaper because jt was bought of a ^ Leicester 
^lad, who married Mr Worrall’s daughter where my mother 
^ lodged,’ Ppt would credit him with a kindlier motive, and think 
him all the richer for being so ‘ undone ’ Ajacthei pleasant trait 
may be added, and especially for the fact that his blundering, lying. 
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drunken, careless, incorrigible, easy^ good-natured Patrick, figures Better 
in it more creditably than usual Gomg to the closet in his lodgings 
for some coals one night after Patrick was in bed, what should - 
he discover but ^a pooi linnet,’ which Pat had consulted him 
about buying to carry over to Dmgley ^ It cost him six- 
pence, and was tame as a dormouse believe he does not 
‘'know he is a bird,’ says Swift, does not know his advan- 
tage ovei humanity ^ Where you put him, there he stands, 

^ and seems to have neither hope nor fear , I suppose in a week 
^he will die of the spleen’ Patrick advised with his master 
upon the purchase, but could not be dissuaded from his generous 
design to Dmgley ^ J laid fairly before him the greatness of the 
^ sum and the lashness of the attempt , showed him how im- 
‘ possible it was to carry him safe ovei the salt sea ", but he would 
^ not take my counsel, and he wtU repent it ’ Though the bird 
occasions all sorts of trouble, Swift tolerates it He had told 
them, he says in a subsequent journal, about Patrick’s linnet for 
Dmgley ^ It was very tame at first, and now was the wildest 
he ever saw He kept it still m the closet, where it made a 
terrible litter ‘ But I say nothing I am as tame as a clout ’ 

He reported the Imnot still later as in full feather, the wildest ever 
seen though bought for his tameness, and quite able to fly after 
them to Ireland ^if he be willmg,’ adds Swift, to whom it is 
always matter of doubt if anything oi anybody wiU ever wil- 
hngly go ovei to Ireland. 

THE ABOHDEACOFS WIFE (AnU, 188 ) 

He cannot close his letter without some good-humoured jesting 
on Mrs Walls, of whom he pretends to have heard surprising news 
when dining with Ophy Butlei and his wife, and declares himself 
also to be quite certain that Ppt is that moment supping with the 
Dean after losing two and twenty pence at cards, and talking of 
their poor Mrs Walls hi ought to bed of a girl that died two days 
after it was christened — ^but ‘ betwixt you and me ’ she was not 
very sorry, she loved her ease and diversions too well to he troubled 
with children And really. 7m she, he asks later, a hoy or a 
girl ^ A girl, hmm , and died in a week, hmmm , and tvas poor 
‘ Ppt foioed to stand for godmother 'i’ Then he affects anger to 
be left so long without news from them, and says woe betide 
them, ’faith, for he will go to the toyman’s here just m Pall Mall, 
who sells ^ great hugeous battoons,’ yes ’faith, and so he doesl 
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He thinks also of another punishment Yes, he shall send hjs 
own letter away before hers comes, will send it two days sooner 
on purpose, out of spite, without its ‘ third side ’ , and then hei 
lettei will come, and it will be too late, and he will so laugh, 
nevei saw the like Will she not grumble for w’ant of the third 
side, pi ay now *2 Yes, I wan ant you , yes, yes, and she shall have 
the third when she can catch it So, keeping his word, he whips 
his letter into the post ofhce as he returns that evening 

AYAITIlSra FOE A LETTEE 

Yeiy impatient he had become to heai from hei, and one morn- 
ing, immediately after breakfast, he starts off to the St Jameses, 
where the waiter comforted him by saying he had given Patiick 
a lettoi foi him Then ho hunts for Harley at the couit of 
requests and the tieasury, and, after some tune spent m 
mutual reproaches, is carried off to dinner by the minister, 
whom he left at seven to come home and lead MB’s lettei 
The dog Patrick was abroad, but at last he letuined, and Swift 
got his letter, and it was all in French and subscribed Bemago, and 
’faith ho nearly flung it at Patrick’s head Yet it had a touch of Ppt 
m it too But for a glimpse of her name indeed he’d have put 
it in the file. For Lieutenant Boinago was her friend, and had 
written to desire her recommendation to Dr Swift to make him a 
captain, to which her cautious answer, Hhat ho has as much power 
^ with Dr Swift as she had,’ though it had bi ought upon him 
the present lettei, seemed to him so notable that if she were here 
he would present hey to the ministry as a person of ability 
However, for her sake, he’d speak to George Grenville about him^ 
but Bernage was not again to bother him with letters when he is 
expecting them from MD. Hext day, still no letter, and so ho 
fancies hei, the saucy rogue, losing her money at Stoyte’s. To 
let that bungler beat her — fie ^ Ppt Was not she ashamed ^ 
Well, he forgave her that once, but she was ne\ci to do so 
again — no, noooo, kiss and bo fi rends, and he bids them good 
mght m one long word, which in the morning ho defies them 
to have read ‘'So good night, myownlittledeaisauojinsolont- 
^ rogues ’ Well, ho repeats next day, when will this lettei come 
from om* MD *2 to-morrow or the next day without fail ? Yes, 
faith, and so it is ^ coming ’ Meanwhile the summer weather 
was gone, and that being an insipid snowy day, no walking 
day, he dined giavely with Airs. Van, and came home and was 
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got to bed a little after ten 
maxim *2 

Would you have a settled head, 

I tell you, and I tell it again, 


For what was old Culpeppei’s Li^ttbh 

XIV 

l6 31 /an 

You must early go to hed 

You must he in hed at ten 


Which made him all the fiesher next morning m his new wig, ^ 0 
‘ hoao/ visiting Lady Woisley, then walking in the park to find 
Fold, whom he had promised to meet, and, as they come down the 
Mall, who should appear but Patrick pulling five letters out of his 
pocket ^ Reading the superscription of the first, Pshoh * said his 
master Of the second, pshoh again ’ Of the thud, pshah, pshah, 
pshah f Of the fourth, agad, agad, agad, he was in a rage ^ Of 
the fifth and last, 0, hoooa ^ Ay, mairy, this was something, this 
was our MB i ^ So truly we opened it, I think icqmediately, and 
^ it began the most impudently in the world, thus, Dea7 %oe 

^are even thus fm ’ Now we aie even, quoth Stephen, when he 
gave his wife six blows for one Pretty even, indeed, that he 
shopld have then ninth foui days after he had sent his thir- 
teenth < But he would reckon anon about that with the young 
women, whom he calls (aftei the mannei of Antient Pistol) 

^ huzzies base ’ Then friend Beinage he keeps steadily in mind, 
though he affects to be at first a httle careless Next letter ho Letter 
tells hei that he has engaged to give St John a memorial 
from himself to Duke of Argyle foi hei friend ^The duke 
' IS a man that distinguishes people of merit, and I will speak 
Ho him myself, but the Secretary backing it will be very 
^ effectual/ He was very busy that night as he wrote, but don’t 
let them guess at what — impudent saucy deai boxes He couldn’t 
(at end of a letter) say saucy boxes without putting dear be- 
tween * En^t that right now? Farewell. This should be longer, 

^ but that I send it to-night ’ So, laughing at the italics she mil 
use, in feminine fashion, to emphasize her letters, he calls her silly 
silly loggerhead 


ENJOYMENT OP WHAT ESTHEE WEITES. 

At the opening of his fourteenth letter, where he offers but Letter 
poor account of the sum* of his gams thus far from the ^ full j 
^ favour ’ of the ministry, he had given her reasons why she should 
not fail in her letters Pdfr be’nt angry, faith, no, not a bit, 
only he would begin to be in pain next Irish post, except he 
sees MB’s little l^andwriting in the glass frame at the bar of 
St James’s Coffee-house, where Pdfr would never go but for 
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that ’ Pdfr is at home, God help him, every night from six till 
bed time, and has little enjoyment or pleasure in life at present 
As hope saved, nothing gives him any sort of dream of happiness 
but a letter now and then from his own dearest MD He loves 
the expectation of it , and when it does not come, he comforts 
himself that he has it yet to be happy with Yes faith, and 
when he writes to her he is happy too It is just as if me- 
thought she were here, and he prating to hei and telling her 
wheie he had been Well, says she, Pdfr, come, wheie have 
you been to*day'^ Come, let’s hear now And so then he 
answers ^ Ford and I were visiting Mr Lewis, and Mr Prior , 
^ and Piior has given me a fine Plautus , and then Ford 
^ would have had me dine at his lodgings, and so I would 
^not, and so I dined with him at an eating-house, which 
have not done five times since I came hcie, and so I came 
^ home, after visiting Sir Andiew Fountame’s mother and sister, 
* and Sir Andrew is mending, though slowly ’ 

LAUGHS AT EER ANSWEBS AND DESCBIBES HIS OWE. 

In his fourteenth letter also he replies to her ninth and wishes 
them both to think of the country for summer, and to tell him 
if the apples from Laracor were good for anything What * 
the Walls’ at Donnybiook with them ’ Why, wasn’t she brought 
to bed? They vrere to give his service to Mrs Stoyte and 
Catherine, and let Catherine get the coffee ready against he went 
over, and not have ^so much care on her countenance’, foi all would 
gp well As for their ‘ Mr Beinage, Mr Beinage, Mi Fiddlenage,’ 
who sends him three letters successively, ho has told Ppt what he 
shall do, and she is to draw it up into a handsome speech and 
lepeat it to hei friend As to what she says about leaving a 
good deal of Pdfr’s tenth unanswered — impudent slut * When 
did she evei ' answer ’ his tenth, or his ninth, or any othernumbei , 
and who asks her to answer, provided only she writes ? He defied 
the devil to answer his letters, except a question now and then 
which he'd be glad she replied to, but he afterwards foigets and 
she never thinks of He’d never love answcimg again if Jhe 
talked of answeiing Answeimg, quotha ^ pretty answerers truly 
And now he had done, and his was an answer * for he laid her’s 
before him, and looked and wTote, and wrote and looked, and 
looked and wrote again So good monow to #his madams both, 
and he would go nse. 
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INTENTION OF OLD BHYMED PBOTEEBS 

Theie is no channel through which Swift is so fond of suggesting 
or insinuating the advice he desires to impress as what he calls 
ancient proverbs or sayings in rhyme, which he plentifully invents 
at the moment he may want them He has to take Ppt to task 
for writing on thin paper Why, didn't she know a common 
caution that writing-masters gave then scholars ? she must have 
heaid it a hundred times * It was this (invented of course then 
and there — they are at hand, and authors for them, m eveiy con- 
ceivable emergency) 

If papei be tbin, ink 7/ilI slip in, 

But if it be thick, you may write with a stick 

Again, as he comes to the close of a letter and is looking over it 
before going to bed, he finds it pretty near the bottom of the second 
folio page, and, replying to their wish to have it entirely filled, he 
thanks them for nothing, but he don't think he’ll write on the 
other side 'Faith, if he would use them to sheets as broad as the 
room, they'd expect such from him always ’ They took no heed 
of the old saying, Two sides m a sheet And one m a stieet, though 
it was but a silly old saying, and so he’d go to ‘ seep, and do you so 
^ too ' His rhymes may be the most incoherent in the woild, but 
he must have them ‘ I did not get home till nine, and now I am 
' in bed to break your head ' He cannot resist them, I’eason or no 
reason 'He will tack them on to the most matter of fact remark, 
as m that just cited, or where he tells her that he writes ^just to 
‘ let hei know how matters go, and so, and so, and so ' One phrase 
in the little language he is fond of, and first introduces thus — ^And 
^ so good morrow, little sirrahs, that is for the rhyme.' But, as the 
readei observes, the rhyme had been spoilt by disappearance of the 
little language, oi it would have run — ^ And so 

‘ Dood mollab. 

< Little SoUab*’ 

SICIINESS AFTEE ST JOHN’S BEVEL (Anie, 354 ) 

• 

After the post-midnight revel at St John's, there is a blank of Letter 
four days (26th to 29th), the first in his journal during which he 
had been so le^y and negligent he could not write His head, since 
a pievious attack a foitmght ago, was noj m order , not absolutely 
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illj blit giddyish, and made him restless He walked every day, and 
took Dr Cockburn’s drops, and was trying some bitter drink twice 
a-day which Lady Kerry had sent him He wished he were with 
MB He longed foi spring and good weather, and then he would 
go over. His riding kept him well in Ireland He was very 
temperate, and eat of the easiest meats, as he was directed, and 
hoped the malignity would go off but one fit shook him a long 
time. And then, as he seals up his letter on the 30th, he gives 
them good night, ^ My dears,’ with injunction to love Pdfr and be 
healthy, and God Almighty bless them both, here and evei, and 
poor Pdfr Afterwards he reopens the letter to put in two bills of 
exchange six fishes for Ppt, and six fishes for DB, to be placed to 
the account of then humble servant Pdfr His opening of his next 
letter shows him in trouble still from his health and the weather 
His head confounded everything , often he could not scribble even 
his morning lines to MB, and -with his occasional giddiness he 
found the late dining ot the mmisteis a thing to bo avoided Ho 
began (on the 31 st) by saying it was Ford’s birthday, and he had 
lefiised the Sccretaiy to dine with Foid For the^time they wcie 
111 as smart a fiost as he had seen, delicate walking weather, and 
* the canal and Eosamond’s Pond full of the rabble sliding, and 
^ with skates, if '^ou know what those are ’ Patiick’s bud’s watei 
freezes in the gallipot and his own hands in bed He waa next moin- 
mg with poor Lady Keiry, whom he found much worse in hei head 
than himself With his always shicwd wisdom he adds that they 
were so fond of each othei because then ailments were the same 
Bid not Madam Ppt know that Had he not seen her conning ail- 
ments with Joe Beaumont’s wife ^ He w^as veiy busy that day, and 
having to go into the city he walked because of the walk, foi Pdfr’s 
health was to bo taken caie of for pooi little MB’s sake , but ho 
walked plaguy carefully foi fear of sliding against his will 

WEITIXa IX BED 

They had asked him not to write m bed at night Ho, no, he 
did not now^ read or write after going to bed The last thing ho 
did ^up’ was to write something to our MlB, and then get into bed, 
and put out his candle, and so go sleep as fast as ever he could. 
But in the morning, as she knew, he did write in bed sometimes 
An instance follows — ‘Morning “I have desired Apionia to bo 
‘ “always careful, especially about the legs ” Pray, do you see any 
‘ such great wit m that sentence ? I must freely owm that I do 
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^ not But party carries every thing now-a-days, and v hat a splutter 
' have I heard about the wit of the saying, lepeated with admira- 
^ tion about a hundred times in half-an-hour Pray read it over 
‘ again, and consider it I think the word is advised, and not de- 
^ sired I should not have remembered it if I had not heaid it so 
^ often Why — ay — * On which the truth blurts out, that the 
words were part of a dream he had that moment waked with m 
Ins mouth , and happy as a child at play, and calling on his two 
logues to admit the success of his ‘ bite," he is very soon at his 
daily walk in the park, defying everything but actual ram Bid 
they know what the weather had ^ gone and done '2’ he asked that 
night on his leturn They had a thaw for three days, then a mon- 
strous dirt and sleet, ^ and now it fieezes, like a potlid upon our 
' snow ’ He had dined wuth Lady Betty Geimame, and there, with 
other business enough to do, did he sit like a booby till eight, 
looking over her and anothci lady at picquet 

LI\Ih^G WITS AXD A DEAD OXE 

In the middle of Febiuaiy he had an evening with enjoyment 
in it he thinks mcnioiable, when, after going into the city for a 
walk, and failing to find the poison he meant to have dined with, 
he came back and called at Congreve’s, and dined with him and 
Dick BastceJurt, and ^ laughed till six , ’ the only drawback being 
that Congi eve’s nasty white wine gave him the heartburn He 
adds a note on the death of Dr Duke who had died suddenly, and 
whom, a few days latei, Atterbury and Prior went to buiy. ‘ He 
^ was one of the wits when we were children, but turned parson, 
^and left it, and never writ further than a prologue or reoom- 
^ mandatory copy of verses He had a fine living given him hy 
^ the Bishop of Wmchestei about thiee months ago He got his 
^ living suddenly, and he got his dying so too ’ He was a friend 
of Otway’s, and Johnson has given him two pages in his Lives, 

AXSWEES ESTHER’S TEXTH LETTER 

On the coldest day (it was the 8th of February) he had felt 
that year, Harley, meeting him m the court of requests, asked 
him how long he had learnt the trick of writing to himself 'Z He 
had seen Ppt’s letter through the glass case at the coffee-house, 
and would swear it was Swift’s hand, and Ford was of the same 
mind. ^ I remember others have formerly said so too I think I 
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‘ was little MD^s writing master 1 * Meanwhile her letter has not • 
' been foi gotten ^ Come, where is MD's letter ^ Come, Mrs Letter, 

* make your appearance Here am I, says she, answer me to my 
^ face ' And this he proceeds to do, first regretting she had his 
twelfth so soon, and fearing that at the moment he was replying 
to her tenth she would have got his fourteenth , for his wish was 
always to have one letter fiom Pdfr reading, one travelling, and 
one wilting As to] the missing box he has nothing to reply but 
that 0 Taith, they had too good an opinion of his care , he was 
negligent enough of everything but MD , yet he should have one 
more tug for it Yes, yes, yes, the plague was done with (There 
had been a tbuch of plague at Newcastle, and Harley, at Swift’s in- 
stance, .had ordered certain medical sanitary measures ) So, twelve 
shillings was chaiged foi mending his strong box * for a fai thing’s 
worth of iron put on a hinge, and gilded ^ Let her give the 
man six shillings, and he would pay it, and never employ hinr 
again And her sight was still ailing “2 Pooi Ppt’s eyes, God bless 
them, and send them better She was to pray spare them, and 
write not above two lines a-day in broad daylight Poor dear 
Ppt, how durst she write those two lines by candle-light, bang her 
bones ^ Madam DD was to be sure and tell him how Ppt looked *2 
A handsome young woman still *2 What ^ was not Mis Walls’s 
business ovei yet ^ Would she never have done with it *2 Why 
he had hoped she was up, and well, and the child dead, befoie 
this ’ Then he talked of their accounts, and trusted they were 
good manage! s, and that, when he said so, Ppt would not think 
he intended she should grudge herself wine But going to those 
expensive lodgings requiicd some fund, or they might be diaincd 
^as poor as rats,’ and for some leasons he wished they had 
stayed till he went over, and the country might bo neccssaiy, 
too, foi poor Ppt’s health , but they were to do as they liked, and 
not blame Pdfr Then he restates, as to their letteis, that he 
will write when he can, and so should MD , and upon occasions 
extiaordmary ho would wiite, though it were but a lino , and 
when either he oi they had not the letteis to the time, they wore 
to assume all was well , and so that wa^ settled for cvoi, and they 
weio to hold then tongues ^ Well, you^ shall have yoiu pins, but 
^ foi the candle-ends I cannot promise, because I bum them to the 
* stumps.’ Then ’faith it occurred to him his lettei should go off 
to-morrow Answering theirs had filled it up sq quick, and he did 
not design to use them to thiee pages in folio, no, nooooh * So 
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-mucli for one morning's work in bed. They wanted politics, but 
’faith he could not think of any, and so, come, they were to sit off , 
the bed and let him use Would they *2 

THE WINTER OE 1710-11 

It was a haid winter, and some notices from the three latest of Letters 
the letters will show its tiying changes during the first two months 
of 1711. On the 24th of January he tells them he had dined ^iFel 
at Ford’s because it was his opera day, and it snowed and was 
so terrible cold he did not caie to stir farther All night the 
storm went on, and in the morning it was ^Tengeance’ cold. 

He began to write in bed, but could not write long, his 
hands would freeze ^ Is there a good fire, Patrick '2 Yes, sir, 

^ Then I will rise come, take away the candle. You must Inow 
^ I write on the dark side of my bedchamber, and am forced to 
^ have a candle till I rise, for the bed stands between me and the 
^ window, and I keep the curtains shut this cold weather So pray 
^ let me rise, and, Patrick, here, take away the candle ' He dined 
that day with Dr Oockburn, whom he liked better than his com- 
pany, who were mainly ^ a parcel of Scots,’ so he should not be in 
a hurry to dine theie again The storm went on They were now 
in high frost and snow, and the largest fire could hardly keep them 
warm It was very ugly walking A baker’s boy broke his thigh 
yesterday He was careful himself to walk slow, make short steps, 
and never tread on his heel. Then he tags his proverb, de- 
claring it to be a good one the Devonshire people had 

Walk fast m snow. And still as yon go, 

In frost walk slow, Tread on yonr toe 

Wken frost and snow are hoth together, 

Sit by the fire and spare shoe-leather 

Starving, starving, nth, nth, uth, uth, uth ^ is his morning salu- 
tation Did not they remember he used to go into their chamber 
of a cold morning and cry uth, uth, uth * ‘ 0 faith I must rise, 200. 
^ my hand is so cold I can write no more ’ Very difficult walking 
he found it that day, when Dr. Stratford and he had to dine with 
merchant Stratford in the city, but he preferred to walk for exer- 
cise in the frost, not knowing that it had a little as you 
* women call it ’) and was become something slobbery Before he 
returned he ha<i absolutely gone and called at Lady Giffard’s 
house to see Ppt’s mother, and had got from hei some more palsy 
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Letters tv at er to replace that sent by the unlucky box (suspected to be* 
?6 Chester, but all enqiuiy still unavailing), and he would 
24 jPe5 Ttiave beguja to answer some of her letter next moinmg in bed 
feeling it to be less cold than yesterday, but in came a punter 
about some business and stayed an houi, and then he got up, and 
then came m Ben Tooke, and then he shaved and sciibbled, and 
it was such a tenible day he could not stir out till one, and then 
he called at Mrs Barton’s and they went together to Lady 
YYorsley’s wheie they were to dine, and where they heard of the 
young Loid Beikeley going to mairy the Duke of Eichmond’s 
daughter Louisa 

Still the bad weather enters laigely into every journal At the 
beginning of February, after telling her that Patrick had been 
out of favoui these ten days , his master talking ^ dry and cross ’ 
'FxiencV to him, and calling him ^friend’ three or four times, he adds 
Patrick YiQ IS going to sec Prior who was to dine with him at* 

Harley’s, so he couldn’t stay ^fiddling and talking’ with de|ii 
little brats in a morning, and it was still terribly cold He 
wished his cold hand were in the warmest place about them, 

^ young women,’ he would give ten guineas upon that account 
with all his heart, ’faith * Oh, it starved his thigh so he’d 
rise and bid them good moirow ‘Come, stand away, let mo 
‘ rise Patrick, take away the candle Is there a good fire ^ — So 
‘ — up a dazy’ The day following was the Queen’s birthday, 
and such a hurry with it, so much fine clothes, and the court 
so crowded that he did not go there Then the fiost suddenly 
disappear ed It thawed on Sunday and so continued, though 
ice was still on the canal (not Laiacoi, but St James’s Paik) and 
boys sliding on it But when was he to answer MB’s tenth — 
why, one of these odd-cum-shortlies Next day, when he and 
Ford dined with Lewis, they had a monstious deal of snow again, 
and, besides walking till he was dirty, it cost him two shillings m 
chair and coach* 

And so, thaws notwithstanding, the tiymg cold continues, and 
through the greater part of his last Februaiy letter, to beyond 
the middle of the month, his entries repeat still the same story ; 
that it had lained all day and was now, ugly weather ram, rain, 
mixed with little short frosts tenible rain sometimes, followed by 
temble snow" and then fine and so up to the 22nd, when it snowed 
. prodigiously and was some inches thick in three or four hours 
Then, next day the snow was gone eveiy bit, but remains ‘of great 
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^ balls made by boys ^ and it ended with fine sunshiny frost and Luttees 
cold All which cost him shillings in coach hire (they were not ^ 

to call them thirteens), and he had an accident m a chair The 24 Vel 
chairmen that were carrying him to dinner at Lewis's squeezed a 
great fellow against a wall, who wisely turned his back, and broke 
one of the side glasses in a 1000 pieces ^ I fell a scoldmg, pre- 
^ tended I was like to be out in pieces, and made them set down 
‘ the chan in the park while they picked out the bits of glasses 
‘ and when I paid them, I quarrelled still, so they dared not 
^ grumble, and I came o& for my fare but I was plaguy afraid 
^ they would have said God bless your honor, won't you give us 
^ something for our glass ^ ^ 

CHANGE AT LAST 

At last however there had come a real change, and Swift notes the 
days as being fine and long, and he tells them of his walking as much 
as he can for his little disorders toward giddiness (for he has no 
actual fits) , and how Lady Kerry is the same, only far worse , and 
how, on the first morning of Lent, Lord Shelburne, Lady Kerry, Mr 
Pratt, and he, went to Hyde Park instead of church, to which, till his 
head was settled, he thought it better not to go It would be so silly 
and troublesome to go out sick The following day, too, he walked 
purely aboutt the Park, and, being pressed to go with Leigh and 
Sterne whom he met, went with them to dine , but meeting a woi'th- 
less Irish fellow, one H, waiting to form one of the party, he refused 
to stay , then tried Harley's (whom he had hunted for at the coxut 
of requests in the morning), but he was dimng out, and finally dined 
at Sir John Germaine's, finding Lady Betty just recovered of a mis- 
carriage Upon which he takes occasion to describe his writing an 
inscription for Lord Berkeley's tomb , and reminds them of the 
young rake his son, the new Earl, who married (as he has told them) ToungLord 
the Duke of Richmond's daughter They were coming to town, and 

he predicts they'll be parted m a year ^ You ladies are brave bold wife 
^venturesome folks, and this chit is but 17, and is ill-natured, 

^ covetous, vicious, and proud in extremes And so get you gone 
^ to Stoyte to-morrow ' H6 whispered something afterwards about 
a project he had (with Lewis) to get £600 without obligation to 
anybody , which was to be a secret till he saw his dearest MD 
His head was still a httle disordered before dinner, but he walked 
stoutly and took pills Then he began to look for letters from 
certain ladies that live at St, Mary’s and are called m a certain 

m 
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language our little MD 'no, stay/ lie won’t expect for six moie 
days ' tliatll be three weeks, 'a’nt I reasonable '2' But the weather 
vexes him still The morrow proved to be such a tenible rainy day 
he could’ only dine with his neighbour Van, where Sir Andrew 
Fountaine dined too for Sir Andrew, to whom he was so lately 
reading prayers, had now begmi to sally out, having shipped to 
the country his mother and sister He still is doing his best for 
her hiend Bemage Col Masham, and his wife’s brothei Col Hill, 
were backing St John m recommending Swift’s suit to Duke, of 
Argyle, and the Duke was reported to have said that he only wished 
the favoiu asked by Doctoi Swift ten times greater ^ But, anxious 
as he is to help her, he won’t have her tell him stones , and v hen 
she attempts a parallel from Dublin to his desciiptioii of the 
London stonns, he is amusingly incredulous and intolerant She 
tells him in one of her letteis of a tremendously high wind in Dublin 
that had down then chimney and earned it next dooi, an^ 

he piotests it to be quite inci edible Huiricane, foi sooth * she was 
a pretending slut Theie had been nothing extraordinary that way 
m London, and he’d rathei there were not As for then chimney 
falling down, the lord pieserve them He supposed they only 
meant a brick or two That must be a damned ho of their chimney 
being carried to the next house with the wind , and they were not 
to put such things upon him, but keep a little to possibilities 
('My Lord Hertfoid would have been ashamed of sucL. a stretch ’) 
They should take care what company they conversed with, foi vhen 
one got that faculty it was haid to break oneself of it 

mLKIXa FOB HEALTH'S SAKE 

The lain neccssaiily mterfeied with many of his oidinaiy enjoy- 
ments, but he tells hei specially of one fine evening, when, after ho 
and Fountame had dined with the Vans, he walked with Piioi m the 
park Whenever indeed it was not raining, now the days were lung 
enough, he betook himself to walking in the paik after dmnei , and 
he calls it a remedy strange in its uses For Piior, who geneialiy 
had a cough 'which he calls only a cold,’ walked to make himself 
fat, and Swift to make himself lean ,^and so they walked the paik 
together* And one of these evenings Piioi took him to the Smj ma 
Coffee-house 'where they saw foui oi five Irtish parsons, very hand- 
some genteel fellows , having nothing to do m Ii eland But this is 
a busy time with him, as she will infer from his visits to ministers m 
much haste and at untimely horns, when he m% not walk but (as 
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to my Lord Keeper's) must pay two shillings for coach hire Walk Letter 
however he does whenever he can, for the sake of his head ^ and he •^^24 

goes to dine with Loid Shelburne that he and Lady Keiry may ^con * 

^ ailments’ togethei, ^ which makes us very fond of each other ' 

A COMFOET IK SICKKESS AND HEALTH 

While his head still troubles him he tells her of a comfort Letter 
he had received through Ford two letters sent from the coffee- 
house, one from the Archbishop of Dublin, 'and the other from 
— ^who did* she think the other was from ^ — well, he would tell 
them both, because they were friends why then it was, ’faith 
it was, from his own dear little MD, niimbei ten ^Oh but 
^ well not answer it now ’ JSTo, noooooh, well keep it between 
Hhe two sheets Here it is, just under 0 , I lifted up the 
^sheets and saw it theie he still, you shall not be answered 
‘^yet, little letter foi I must go to bod and take care of my 
‘ head ’ He is continuing his caie next morning, for he avoids 
going to church But he felt so much the fetter for Lady Kerry’s 
bitter’ that he went later and dined with Addison at his lodgings 
He had not seen him these three weeks , they were giown quite 
common acquaintance, yet what hadn’t he done for his fiiend Steele t 
The last time he saw Harley the mimstei had leproached him with 
having offered, for his pleasure, to be reconciled with Steele, who 
nevertheless never came to the appointment made Hamson, 
whom Addison recommended to him, he had induced the Secretary 
of State to promise to take care of, and he had so represented 
Addison himself to the ministry, that they thought and talked 
in his favour though before they hated him ‘ Well, he is now 
^in my debt, and theie is an end, and I never had the least 
^ obligation to him, and there is another end ’ 

OLD SCENES AND FEIENDS EECALLED 

A^ he is about to shut up this letter he cannot resist the quaint Letter 
peisonal talk, the whimsies and fancies that crowd his pages with 
jokes and mystifications about their friends, with touching remi- 
niscences of pleasant days J)ast in Ii eland, and with hopes of some 
still to come Snow once more was falling, which he declares to be 
a great mistake when he is so terribly m need of good weather , 
but it clears, and he sees that he shall have his walk So, being 
fine again, they were to get them gone to poor Mrs Walls, who 
had had a hard time of it, but was now pretty well again He 
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. was sorry it should be a girl, and pitied the poor archdeacon for* 
looking so miserable when they told him, and asked how much 
it had cost Ppt to be gossip '2 They were to be sure and go, but 
not to stay out late and catch cold, foi he wanted to see them at 
night At night accordingly he resumed, and told thorn how much 
he reqmied good weather , and how plaguy busy he should be, he 
prettily says, if he were at Laracor now , cutting down willows, 
planting others, scouring his canal, and every kind of thing. 
Then comes vrhat has already been partly used {ante^ 184), 
but this one repetition will peihaps be foi given If Eaymond 

goes over this summer, MD is to submit and make them a 
visit 'that we may have another eel and tiout fishing, and that 
^ Ppt may ride, by and see Pdfr in his morning gown in the garden, 
^and so go up with Joe to the Hill of Bree, round by Scurlock’s 
^ Town Oh lord ^ how I lemember names ^ 'Faith it gives me 
^ shoit sighs therefore no moie of that if you love me ' Specula- 
tions on the arrival of hei next letter aie then taken up, and if it 
should come on that 23rd ho did not mean to answei it, but only 
to say Madam, I received, A;o and so and so But whethei it 
appeals or not, ho will certainly post his next evening, as suio as 
they’re alive, and they’ll bo so ashamed — for if he was to reckon 
like them he’d say ho was six letters befoie them, this being six- 
teen and theiis ton but ho leckons theirs sent as eleven and his 
received as fourteen And it’s fine cold sunshiny weather, and he 
wishes Ppt to w^alk in 'yoiu Stephen’s Gieen’ as ho does m 
^ oui Park ’ It’s as good as oiii Park ‘but not so largo ’ And ’faith 
this summei they and he would take a coach together for Gd to* 
the Green Well, the two walks, and thenco all the way to Stoyte’s 
His heaity service to Goody Stoyte, and Catherine is to bo sure 
and get the coffee ready, and remembei all his injunctions He 
hopes Mrs Walls had good time ‘ How inconsistent I am * I 
^ cannot imagine I was evei in love wuth hei And so he prattles 
and mystifies them And, as his paper is closing, ho doesn’t caro 
how or m what hand he writes And the lettci was just a fortnight’s 
;jouinal ‘Yes and so it is I am sure, says you, with }om two 
^eggs a penny Lele, lele, lole -Oh loid * I am saying there 
^ there to myself in all our little kcj^s ’ (A bioken-off moiscl of the 
little language ) And talking* of keys, he told her that the dog 
Patrick had just bioken the key-geneiai of the chest of drawers 
with SIX locks, and he had been ‘ so plagued ’ to get a new one, be- 
sides his good two shillmgs » And still the tender talk mteilaces 
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itself all through his ordinary or extraoidmary utteiances What Lettep 
were they that moment doing *2 Gaming and di inking, he supposed,/ 

fine young lady divei sions * W ell, he wished for them Seville oi anges 

from London, and for himself some Dublin wine ^ In London were 
the finest oranges M apiece, and the basest wine Q$ a bottle But 
it was not of that wine they’d have half a hogshead when he got 
back to Ii eland — and he’d treat MD at his table in an evening, oh 
hoa ’ and laugh at great ministers of state * 

THE VANHOMBIGHS {Ante, 230 ) 

I close with such notices as these last eisrht letters contain of Bettfe'! 

o XVI 

Swift’s visiting at Mrs Vanhomiigh’s Though the time is brief the 25 Nov to 

visits are not infrequent, and will surprise the readers of Lord 24 Feb 

Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors who may happen to remember 

what is said in the memoir of Lord Cowper (v 279) ‘ In perus- 

mg the Journal to Stella, it is curious to observe that, in the 

^ minute and circumstantial accounts he gives of all his othei 

‘ visits, he studiously and systematically suppi esses his visits to 

^ Mrs Vanhomiigh, and his acquaintance with her daughter • ’ I 

was myself so surprised to read this that I had the cuiiosity to 

count the number of mentions made of such visits thioughout 

the journals, and I found that, besides allusions to her m which 

she IS not espressly mentioned, Mrs Yanhomiigh appears by name 

no less than 73 times It cannot be said that this was an error 

committed in haste, which the author had not the opportunity 

to correct, for my quotation is taken from the latest of many 

editions of a still popular book 

The first mention to be recoided here is where he says he had 
closed an insipid day (14th Nov ) by dining with Mrs Van, just visit- 
ing the coffee-house, and coming gravely home The 3rd of Decem- 
ber marks also a day when he had ‘ no adventure,^ simply “dming 
with Mrs Van, and studying Four or five days later he dined agaih^ 
with her, having a request to prefer ‘ to desire them to buy me a 
‘ scarf, and Lady Abercoin is to buy me another, to see who does 
^ best , mine is all in rags ’ Again he dined with hei on the 1 1th, 
having to ^ study’ in the evening And on the 19th he thought 
to have dined with one of 4he ministry, but he had to ^ come down 
‘ proud stomach,’ for it rained, and Mrs. Van’s was mgh, and he 
took the opportunity of paying her foi the scarf she bought him, 
and then dined wsth hei. Twice he andFountaine dined with her 
in Febiuary, on Sir Andrew’s recovery from his bad illness , and 

n n 2 
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Lcttors ^v}len he discovers that by accident, aftei his post-midiiight 
*>5 “With St John, he had diopped four dmneis from his journals 

^iFth January, before he closes his fourteenth letter 

he lemembers these four dinners to be accounted for thus 

^Yesterday at Mr Stone’s in the city, on Sunday at Van- 

^homiigh’s, Satin day with Ford, and Fiiday I think at Vanhorn- 
^iigh’s.’ A moie important reference is in a following letter 
2 Feh, Having printer’s business on hand, he walked into the city with 
Fold , then to buy books at Bateman’s, where he laid out twenty- 
five shillings on a Strabo and an Aiistophanes, mentioning inci- 
dentally that he had now got books enough to make him another 
shelf, and meant to have more ^ oi it shall cost me a fall , ’ and as 
they came back they drank a flask of right French wine at Ben 
Tooke’s chamber, and when he got home he had a message at 
which the reader may pause and reflect a little It was fiom kirs 
Vanhomiigh, who sent him word that her eldest daughter waS 
taken suddenly very ill, and desired Swift would come and see 
her He went, and found it was a silly tuck of Mis Armstrong, 
Lady Lucy’s sister, who, with Moll Stanhope, was visiting there 
‘ However, I lattled off the daughter ’ Baillery would perhaps be 
the polite phrase for rattling There is also after this a special visit 
named to Mrs Vanhomrigh’s on her daughter’s biithday, the 14th 
of February, when he and Ford kept it by dining there, and spending 
the evening drinking punch, which was their way of beginning 
Lent At last these frequent visitmgs begin to stir curiosity a lit- 
tle over m Ireland, and in one of her letters Ppt remaiks about tho^ 
Vanhomrighs (of whom neither she nor himself had known any- 
thing while yet their home was in Dublin) that they were not 
people ‘ of consequence,’ were they ^ To this he makes no imme- 
diate reply , though he mentions, upon his return at night, his 
having dined that day with his neighboui Van, it being such 
dismal weather he could not stir farther But his next letter 
answers the question ^You say they are of no consequence 
‘ Why, they keep as good female company as I do male I see 
^ all the drabs of quality at this end of the town with them I 
^ saw two Lady Bettys there this sCfteinoon the beauty of one, 
^ the good bleeding and nature of the other, and the wit of eithei, 
‘ would have made a fine woman ’ The one was Lady Betty 
Butler, and the other Lady Betty Germaine 
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II 

PUBLICATION OP THE LETTEES CONTAINING THE 
‘JOUENAL TO STELLA’ 

The opening of the second section of my Fifth Book explains in 
Tvhat -way enquiry into the times and circumstances of the pub- 
lication of the Letters containing the ^Journal to Stella* became a 
necessary part of the illustiation of Swift’s life, and I now state 
the results of the investigation given to it. 

The first public allusion to them was in Mr Deane Swift’s 
Essay (1755), where extracts aie given from a collection of ‘ thirty- 
^ eight * of the early letters (the actual number was forty), which 
had been lent him by his mother-in-law Mrs Whiteway, ‘who 
‘ found them accidentally about half a yeai ago among a parcel of 
‘ papers given to her by the Doctor in the year 1738 The rest 
‘ of them, which aie supposed to be about twice as many* (they 
were only twenty-five) ‘aie in all probability in the hands of 
‘ those who are in the possession of the Doctor’s effects But 
‘ Ml Swift ’ (the writci ) ‘ although he had frequently solicited the 
‘ favoui within these last three years, never could get a sight of 
‘ them , notwithstanding that he himself was^ the person who 
‘ saved them from being utterly destroyed m the year 1741 * At 
Mis Johnson’s death the letters had gone back to Swift, who used 
them for leference in his Four Years^ his Memoirs relating to that 
change ivhich Jiap'pened m Queen Annes Ministry in the year 171D, 
and other wiitmgs on the Queen’s reign , and the later letters 
had pi obably been mislaid when the earlier were given to Mrs. 
Whiteway Mr Deane Swift beheved them to have passed into 
the hands of the executors, with one of whom (Delany) he had a 
personal feud , but this did not prove to be so Dr Lyon, who 
had chaige of Swift’s peison in his last lUness, had either received 
them as a special gift, or found them among the mass of papers of 
which he took possession at the death, and by him they were 
ultimately handed ovei to*his friend Mr Thomas Wilkes of Dublin. 

It was not until 1766, when eleven years had passed, that either 
collection was heard of again Hawkesworth then published, in 
continuation of his edition of the works issued ten years before, 
three volumes of letters ‘ from 1703 to 1740,’ describing them as 


1710-1713 

43-46 


Mrs White- 
way and her 
son-m-law. 


Dx Lyon 
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Wilkes 
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^ a present from the late Di Swift to Dr Lyon, a cleigyman of • 
^ Ii eland foi w^hom he had a gieat legard,’ and as disposed of to 
the Londpn booksellers by Air Wilkes who had obtained them 
from Di Lyon Among them were the twenty-five letters com- 
prising the close of the Journal to Esther Johnson, of which 
Hawkesworth quite justly remaiked that ^froni them alone a 
* better notion may be formed of Dr Swift's manner and character 
^ than from all that has been written about him ’ He wus con- 
scious at the same time that to have printed them lequiied 
apology, so very piivate was much contained in them, and the 
date still so recent ^It may however be presumed,' he says, 

^ that the publication of letters is not condemned by the general 
' voice, since a numerous subsciiption has been lately obtained for 
^ piinting other parts of the Dean's epistolaiy correspondence by 
^ a relation who professes the utmost veneiation for his memory ' 
In this he lefened to an issue by subscription m the previous 
year (1765), from the publishing house of Mr Johnston of Ludgate 
Hill, of two volumes of miscellaneous prose pieces, poems, and 
letters ^ collected and revised by Deane Swift, Esq of Goodiich in 
‘ Herefordshire ' 

The fifty-one letters to Esther Johnson, completing the Journal, 
were nevertheless not part of that book , but Mr Wilkes’s example 
was not lost upon its editoi, who m the following year placed m 
Mr Johnston’s hands a new senes of as many letters ^from 1710 
‘to 1742' as Wilkes had tiansfeiied to Hawkesworth These 
were similarly issued to subscribeis in thiee volumes m 1768, and 
the most interesting of them weio those that contained Swift’s 
Journal from its opening in 1710 to its entry of the 9ih of Fe- 
bruary 1711-12 Mr Deane Swift had however treated the text 
much less reverentially even than his predecessoi , though Nichols 
mistakenly supposed * that what m the Hawkeswoith book had 
been left m place of the little langnage, which though often un- 
gainly was bettei than entire suppression, indicated not alone 
negligent transonption, but an awkwaid eagerness to be ‘moio 
‘polished’ than the original There can be no doubt, on the 
contrary, that of the two publications,' Hawkesworth's had a fai 
greater resemblance to the original, amj was much less ‘polished,’ 
than Mr Deane Swift's There was m it no adoption of such 
words as Presto or Stella before oithei had been invented, and 


* S^c Preface to second editio:a (1708) i xlii Or see first edition, n xxv-vj 
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-when neither could possibly have been used, but the collect Pdfi 1710 1713 
and Ppt were uniformly given There are terrible omissions and 
mistakes in it, and the desire to retain the meaning in abolishing 'Differences 
the form of the little language fails altogether , but though the 
folly of objecting to the language because of its difficulty 01 un- 
couthness was common to both editois, Hawkeswoith really did 
attempt to deal with it, while Mr Deane Swift shirked it alto- 
gether hTor could IHi Deane Swift, who had also before him the 
e:^ample of what Hawkeswoith (01 Wilkes) had done, even plead 
the excuse of its not having ocouiied to him that thoie might be 
a possible impoitance in retaining the most obscuie allusions A 
reference full of meaning in the Journal of the 3rd of Novembei 
1710 illustrates Swift’s fanciful liking foi their very obscurity 
^ Methmks,’ he says, when he writes plain, he doesn’t know how*, 
but he and she cease to be alone, and all the world can see them, 

"wheieas ^ a bad scrawl is so snug it looks like a PMD and this 
elicits the lemark by way of note fiom Mr Deane Swift that ‘ this 
^ cypher stands foi Presto, Stella, and Dingley , as much as to say, 

^ it looks like us throe quite retired from all the lest of the 
^ woild ’ ‘ One might imagine, after this, that there ought to be 
some moaning in what, with much complacency, is tin own out in 
anothoi note, about the ‘infinite tiouble’ which ‘this little Ian- Editoua 
‘guage that passed cuiicnt between Swift and Stella has occa- 
‘ sioned in the revisal of these papers ’t But, alas, there is no 
trace of trouble except in the way of omissiop, which, from com- 
parison of his lettois as printed with the originals of Hawkes- 
worth’s, he evidently on all occasions ruthlessly resoited to Poi 
in this also the two editors contrast unfavourably, that any tiace Contrasts 
of Mr Deane Swift’s oiigiuals, excepting only the first lettei, is 
now not discoveiable , whereas all the lettei s punted by Hawkes- 
worth weie deposited in the British Museum, and remain stiU 
accessible there In the dedication of the letters to Lord Temple 
Mr Wilkes had stated that this course would be taken, and he 
kept his word 

Discovery of the fact some years ago enabled the present winter 
to make careful collation of twenty-four of the last twenty-five 
letters, and of a tw^enty-fifth (forming strangely enough the first 

* See Mr Deane Swift’s if of tbe wlntewasher of Sliakespeaie’s 
and Lettei $ (iv 78), published by John- bust, ‘ methinks I sec him at his work, 
ston of Ludgate-hill * ‘ the trouble-tomb ’ ’ 

f 76 p 113 As Charles Lamb said 
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of tlie series^ that \\hich stands No 54 Laving been unfoi innately*' 
lost)j and hence the means now afforded of restoiing the part of 
the Journal they comprise to the condition in which it was when 
it left Swift’s hands My fiist intention was to have used in this 
place only so much of the corrected test as would exhibit the little 
language j but on i ejection it seemed desirable at once to print 
all the restored passages, reserving such comment as they suggest 
to the portion of the narrative into which they fall in point of 
date Much will be thereby submitted to the leader in which he 
cannot yet take interest, or find to be entirely intelligible , but 
■we are alicady in the thick of the incidents and interest of which 
the earliei letters tell the stoiy, and to bung now upon the scene 
the Journal as, it was actually written, though only in its iatei 
portions, will m the end increase not the interest only but the 
intelligibility of every part of it As it is we have had gicat need 
to know what the little language leally was, and heie it will be 
found It IS accessible only in the restorations I am about ^to 
make, in any foiTu that makes distant appioach to being complete 
or continuous *Do you Lnov what,’ says Swift to his coi re- 
spondent ^ When I am writing in oiu language I make up my 
‘ mouth 3 ust as if I were speaking it I caught myself at it just 
^now’ All may now catch him at it, obsciving the lecovoied 
passages from the letteis to Esthei Johnson » 

A word must be added to vhat has been said {ante, 293-4) on 
the fanciful substitutes for names The two collections of letters 
weie fiist brought togethei, and punted m pioper sequence, under 
the title they have home evci since, in Sheiidan’s edition of 1784 , 
but the name then given, as alieady lemaiked, nevei occurs in 
the originals Combinations of letters, frequently hard to de- 
ciphei, and often bearing manifestly moic than one meaning, are 
used both as piopei names and as terms of endeaiment, of greet- 
ing, 01 faiewell As I have said, he is himself throughout Pdfr, 
sometimes Podefai and FH, or other fragments of what may be 
assumed to be Poor Dear Foolish Hogue She is Ppt, piesumably 
Poppet, or Poor Pretty Thing , but MD, My Dear, is also for the 
most part her designation, though it 'occasionally comprises Mrs. 
Dmgley, who has the faithei designation of ME, Madam Eldeily ; 
D or DD, Dmgley or dear Dingloy, standing only and always for 
her exclusively The letters foi Farewell, FW, are for Foolish 
Wenches as well^ and Lele, which means often i^^oth ^ Truly’ and 
^ Lazy/ IS also still more frequently used as a meie ' There, there,’ 
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'though it seems to have, m addition, other meanings not always 1710-1713 
discoverable Any absolute certainty of translation is indeed not 
possible vith several of these whimsical combinations, and m 
regal d to some the attempt will be best made as they occur The 
little language strictly is much more definable , being generally, 
as I have said, what a child might turn ordinary speech into, 
whether from imperfections of childish utterance, or mere habit 
continued from childhood Every restored passage is preceded 
by the, passage as printed, taken from the latest of Scott’s editions 
Some of the meie criois in deciphering or printing the MS will 
be thought minute, but even the apparently most tiiflmg of 
those lotamed, out of the very many it was not possible to in- 
clude, have a certain impoitance , and as far as ^possible all are 
italicisedin my extiacts from the printed veision In those ex- 
tracts, italics also indicate the peiversions of the little language 
from the original text, and the substitutiuns foi it of ordinary 
language The alteied words, and the sentences replacing the 
little language, aie thus always maiked in the extracts fiom 
Scott, and in the concsponding extiacts fiom Original MS the 
entile sentences as well as single words diopped altogether from 
the print will as invariably be found No italics are employed in 
the manusciipt restorations, but in the Scott extracts note is made 
of some of the piincipal omissions aftcrwaids silently supplied 


III 

TJNPBINTED AND MISPEINTED JOUENALS 

CnESTER, SeptembeIv 2, 1710 Scott, n 7 
The fiist man I met in Chester was Dr Eaymond He and 
Mrs Eaymond were here about levying a fine, m order to have 
power to sell then estate I got a fall off my horse Let all who 
write to me enclose to Eichard Steele, Esq, at his office at the Manyomxs- 
Cockpit, near Whitehall SlyLord Mountjoy is now in the humour 
that we should begin our Journey this afternoon, so that I have 
$tole7i heie again to finish this letter You will send it her en- 
closed and sealed God Almighty bless you , and, for God’s sake, 

* I liave not even aiJfcempted liere to comma misplaced will often wholly alter 
correct the mis-pointing, though a mere the sense 
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1710-1713 bo mcir}^ and got yow liealth If Mis Curry makes any diffi-' 
JEt 43-46 culty about the lodgings, I will quit them The post is just come 
'fiom London, and ju&t going out, so I have only time to pi ay to 
God to bless yoxi^ kc 


Better 1 

Addiessed 
^ To Mis 
‘ Dinghy 
‘ at Mr 
‘ Cmiyh 
‘ house om 
^ against 
‘‘ the Ram 
‘ in Ca^el 
‘ 8Li eet, 

^ Duhlinj 
‘ Ii eland ’ 
Endor&ed 
by Swift 
^ ls^ MD 

* 1 ecmed 

^ this Sejpt 

* 9 — Leh 

* tei s to 

‘ Ji eland 
om 
^ Se;pt 
‘ 1710, 

‘ hgan 
mn aftei 
‘ the change 

< of minis- 

< trif — 

‘ Nothing 
^ in this * 


Chestep, Saturday, September 2, 1710 Original M8 
‘ The first man I met in Chester was Dr Kaymond He 
^ and Mrs Eaymond were come here about levying a fine, m 
' order to have power to sell their estate They have found 
' everything answer very well They both desire to present 
^ their humble set vices to you They do not think of Ireland 
^ ’till next year I got a fall off my horse Let all who 
^ write to me inclose to Eichard Steele, Esq at his office at 
' the Cockpit, near Whitehall But not MD I will pay foi 
^ their letters at St James’s Coffee House, that I may have 
^ them sooner My lord Mountjoy is now in the humoui that 
Sve should begin our journey this afternoon, so that I have 
‘ stole heie again to finish this letter You will send it 
‘her inclosed and sealed, and have it leady so, in case she 
‘ should send for it otherwise keep it I will say no more 
‘ till I heai whether I go to-day or no if I do, the lettei is 
‘ almost at an end My coz Abigail is giown piochgiously old 
‘ God Almighty bless poo dee richar MD and for God’s sake 
‘be merry, and get oo health If Mis Cuiry makes 
‘ any difficulty about the lodgings, I will quit them , and pay 
‘"her from July 9 last, and Mrs Brent must write to Paivisol 
‘ with orders accoidingly The post is come from London, 
‘ and just going out, so I have only time to pray to God to 
‘ bless poo nchar^ MD FW FW MD MD ME ME ME ’ 


9 February 1711-12 Scott, ii 494 

* . , Nothing to dear charming MD, yoxt would wonder I dined 
to-day with Sn Matlieiv Dudley . We can get no packets from 
Holland. . . Another cold, lut not voiy^bad 

* In tke ‘poo dee ncbai,' ‘poo and so on Sometimes a ‘mi ’takes 
‘ nckar,’ and sncli combmations, I the place of ‘ n , ' and may stand foi 
cannot find that the ix has any other ‘my chaimmg* just as the editois 
meaning than to connect ‘ poor dear thought ‘ n ’ *udded to ‘ dee * mii^ht 
‘ charming,* the ‘ poor charming,’ stand for ‘ deaue * 
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mo 1713 
.El 43-40 


Ongvml MS 

" . Nothing to deenchar MD, oo would wonder I dined 

^ to-day with Sir Mat Dudley We can yet get na packets Letter 41 
' . . Another cold, not veiy had Nite, Nite, MD/ 


10 February 1711-12 Bcott, ii 495 
I saw Prince Euj^ene at court to-day very plain He is plaguy 
yellow, and literally ugly besides The court was very full, and 
people had their biith-day clothes (Omission ) I was to have 
invited five,, but I only invited two, Lord Anglesey and Lord Car- 
teret Pshaw, I told you hut yesterday 

Ongvml MS 


Addressed 
to ‘Mrs 
‘Johnson 
‘ at her 


‘ovei 


‘ St Mary's 
‘ Church, 

‘ Diihlm, 
‘Iieland » 
Endoi&ed 


‘I saw Piince Eugene at couit to-day very plain he's 
"plaguy yellow, and toleiablfy ugly besides The couit was "Maich i,' 
‘ veiy full, and people had then birthday clothes I dined Swift ‘Let- 
" with the secietaiy to-day I was to invite five , but I only 
" myited two, Loid Anglesey and Loid Caiteret Pshaw ’ I ' 

" told you this but yesterday Nite dee MD * 


11 February 1711-12 SM, n 496 
, It IS so very late , but I must always bo, late oi eaily, MD’s, &o 
(Omission ) 

Ongvml MS 

" , ’Tis SO very late, but I must always be oois dee MD 

" late or early Nite deelest soUahs, MD, Pdfi’s MD ’ 


12 February 1711-12 Scott, ii 496 

. . three colds successively, I hope I shall have the fomth. 

Three messengers come fiom I shall know moie (Omission.) 

Original MS 

. thiee colds successively , I hope I shall have the fourth 
" Euge, euge, euge ^ Thiee messengeis came fiom . . I shall 
" know moie to-mollow Nite dee MD ’ 


13 February 1711-12 Scott, ii 497 
You have 7iot troubled^ me much Pray have you got your 
aprouy Mrs Ppt ^ , Go tp bed. . Nighty deadest MD. 

*Ongiml MS 

" You han't tioubled me much Pray have oo got oor aplon, 
" Maram Ppt ^ . Go to bed, Ppt Nite deelest MD.’ 

Intended to express Ins eough. 
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1710-1713 
JEt 43 46^ 

Lettei 41 


14-16 Febettaky 1711-12 Scott, ii 498 
To-day I published the Fable of Midas . I know not how it 
will taJce , but it passed wondei fully at our society . here is a 
SIX days’ journal, and no ncarei the bottom I fear these journals 
are very dull Fote my dullest lines 15 Feh, Busy till two in 
the afternoon 16 Feh Nighty deadest MB 

Original MS 

' To-day I published the Fable of M%da8 I know not 
^ how it will sell But it passed wonderfully at our Society 
^ here is six days’ Journal, and no nearer the \)ottom I 
^ fear these journals aie very dull !Nite my deelest lives 15 
^ Feh Busy till two afternoon 16 Feb Nite dee logues ’ 


17 FEBETrAKY 1711-12 Scott, 11 500 
Sii Andrew Fountaine and I went and dined with Mis Van- 
homrigh I came home at six, and have been very busy till this 
minute, and it is past twelve, so I got into bed to write to MD 
(Omissions ) "We reckon the dauphin’s death will set forwaid the 
peace a good deal 


Onginal MS 

' Sii Andrew Fountaine and I went and dined with Mis Van 
' 1 came home at six, and have been very busy till this minute, 

^ and it is past twelve, so I got into bed to write to MD MD, for 
‘ we must always wiite to MD MD MD, awake oi aseep We 
^ reckon the dauphin’s death will put forward the Peace a 
".good deal . . Go to bed Help pdfr Eove pdfr MD MD 
" Nite darling rogues ’ 

18 Febeuaey 1711-12 Scott, ii 501 

Heceived a lettei from the Bishop of Clogher I am not 
near so keen about other people’s affans as Ppt used to reproach 
me about. It was a judgment on me Heaikee, idle deaiees both, 
methinks I begin to want a letter from MD 

Original MS 

" Eeceived a letter from Bishoj? Clogher , I am not now 
" so keen about other people’s affairs as saucy Ppt used to 
"reproach me about it was a judgment on me Hearkee, 
"idle dearees both, methinks I begin to want a Rattle fiom 
* MD . Nite deelest MD ’ 
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19 Eebritakt 1711-12 Scott, ii 501 

I told liim of four lines I writ extempore with my pencil, on a 43 46 
bit of paper in his house, while he lay wounded . They were in- "jitter 4T~* 
scribed to Mr Hailey’s physicia?^ thus 

‘ On Britain Europe’s safety hes , Many 

* Britain is lost, if Hailey dies omissions 

‘ Harley depends upon your skill here 

‘ Think what you save, or what you kill * 

He designs that the lords of the cabinet should dine that day 
with him [the anniversary of Guiscard’s attempt] however, he 
has invited me to dine I am not yet rid of my cold. 

Origincd MS ^ 

' I told him of foui lines I writ extempore with my pencil 
" on a bit of papei in his house, while he lay wounded Shall 
" I tell them you ^ They were insciibed to Mr Harley’s phy- 
" sicians Thus On Europe Britain’s safety lies , Biitain is 
' lost if Harley dies " Harley depends upon your skill Think 
' vfhat you save, oi what you kill Aie not they well enough 
^ to be done off-hand, for that is the meaning of the word ex- 
^ tempore, which you did not know, did you^ He designs 
‘that the lords of the cabinet should dine that day 
‘with him’ [the anniversaiy of Guiscaid’s attempt ‘him’ 

IS wiitten ‘“them ’ by mistake] ‘ however, he has invited me 

too I aih not got iid of my cold Nite, MB ’ 


20 Febuxtahy 1711-12 Scott, ii 502 
I have been terribly busy and I wanted some very necessaiy 
papers, which the secretary was to give me, and the pamphlet must 
mt be published without them 

Original MS 

‘ I have been horrible busy and I wanted some very 
‘ necessary papei s which the Secietary was to give me, and 
‘ the pamphlet must now be published without them Nite 
‘DeeMD’ 

22 Eebuijabt-1711-12 Scott, ii 508 
I assure you, it i$ very late now, but this goes to-morrow and 
I must have time to converse with our little MD Night, dear MD^ 

* By an odd mischance Swift here destruction of his meaning It will 
made the mistake of ■^ansposmg Bn- be observed that the Imes run on in 
tain and Europe in his line, to the his MS as if prose 
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1710-1713. 
Mt 43-4Q, 

Letter 41, 


23 Febrttaey 1711-12 Scott, ii 504 
I am going ont, and must carry ths vn my pocket to give it at 
some geneial post-house I will talk tottiei with you at night I 
suppose in my next I shall answer a letter from MB that will bo 
sent me on Tuesday On Tuesday it will be four wegks -since I 
had your last . Farewell, MB (Omissions ) 

Original MS 

, ^ I am going out , and must carry zis in my Pottick to 
^ give it at soine general post-house I will talk further with 
' 00 at night I suppose in my next I shall answer a letter 
' from MB that will be sent me On Tuesday it will be four 
‘ weeks since I had your last Farewell, mine deelest rife 
‘ deelest char Ppt, MB MB MB Ppt, FW, Lele MB, ME, ME, 
* ME, ME aden, FW MB, Lazy Ones, Lele, Lele, all a Lele/ 


Original MS 

^ I assure oo it im vely rate now but zis goes to morrow, 
^ and I must have time to converse with own deerichai MB, 
^ Nite dee deer sollahs ’ 


[23-4 Febrvaey 1711-12 Scott, ii 504 


Letter 42 

Addres&ed 
To Mrs 
*• Johnson 

* at her 

*• lodging 

* over 

‘ against 
‘St Mary's 
‘ Chmch, 

‘ nearCapel 
‘ Street, 

‘ Dublin, 

‘ Ireland ' 


After having disposed my last letter m the post office. , . But 
what care you for all this *2 , Night, dearest rogy.es 24 Feh 
I have writ much for several days past but I wiU amend. 

Original MS 

^ Aftei having disponed my last letter in the post office , 
i But what care oo for all this Nite deelest logues 24 Feb 
'I have writ much for seveial days together, but I will 

^ amend ’ 

24 Febextaby 1711-12 Scott, ii. 505 
But pi ay let us Inoio a little of your life and conversation. Bo 
you play at ombre, or visit the dean, and Goody Walls and Stoytes 
and Manleys, as usual *2 I must have a letter fiom you . This 
IS sad stuff to write, so night, MB 


Original MS „ 

‘But pay, deeiichar MB, ret US' know a little of oor life 
‘ and tonvelsasens Bo you play at Bmbie, oi visit the Bean, 
‘ and Goody Walls’s and Stoyte’s and Manley’s, as usual ^ I 
‘ must have a letter fiom oo This is sa4 stuft to rite : so 
‘ Nite MB ’ 
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25 Febe-dtaky 1711-12 Scott, u, 50*6 1710 1713 

There ^vas half a dozen ladies riding then I went to visit 43 46 

Peroival and his family, whom I had seen but 07ice since they came 42 
to town They me going to Bath next month My thifd cold 
did I tell you, that I believe it is Lady Masham’s hot rooms that 
give it me ? I never knew such a stove Night dear MB, 

Original MB 

' There -weie half a dozen ladies riding Then I went to 
" visit Percival and his family, whom I had seen but twice 
^ since they came to town They too are going to the Bath 
^ next month My third cold , . did I tell you that I 
‘ believe it is Lady Masham’s hot loom that gives it me ? I 
‘ never knew such a stove Nite deelogues ’ 

26 FEBEUArY 1711-12 Scott, ii 507 

I was again busy with the secietaiy (Omissions ) We read 
ovei some papeis, and did a good deal of business I dined with 
him 

O'liginal 318 

^ I was again busy with the Secietaiy, giving help piomised, 

* iss 00 Ppt, and w^e lead over some papeis, and did a good 

* deal of business , and I dined with him ’ 

27 FEBEXJArY 1711-12 Scott, n 509 

It IS pretty late now, young women, so I bid ifou mglit, own 
deaVy dear little 7 ogues 

Original 3IS 

* 'Tis pretty late now, ung oomens, so I bid oo nite own 

^ dee dallers " 

28 Febetjaey—1 Maeoh 1711-12 Scott, ii 508 

I have been packing up some books m a great box This is a 
beginning toward a removal I have sent to Holland foi a dozen 
shii ts, and design to buy another new gown and hat I wiU come over 
like a Zmkerman Feh The court may want a majority at a 

pinch. Night, dear little rogues Love Pdfr Is^ 3Iarch I went into 
the city to inquire after poor Stratford, who has put himself a 
prisoner into the Queehs^Bench, for which his fiiends blame him 
iiery much, because his creditors designed to be very easy with 
him He grasped at too many things together I gave him notice 

* The editors supposed Einkerman tinction , but it is the httle language 

(which they printed,»iii capitals) to for ‘gentleman ’ 

mean some outlandish or foreign dis 
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1710-1713 ^ treaty of peace, wliilo it was a secret, of which he might hav^ 

Mt 43 46^ made good use, but that helped to rum him , foi he gave money, 
rrr reckoning theie would be actually a peace /or this time, and conse- 
® " quently stocks rise high Ford narrowly escaped losing £500 by 

him, and so did I too Night, my two dearest lives MD, 

Oitginal MS 

^ I have been packing up some books in a great box 
‘ This is a beginning — towards a lemoval I have sent to 
' Holland for a dozen shirts, and design to buy another new 
"gown and hat 111 come ovei like a zinkeiman 29 Feh 
"And the* Court may want a majority upon a pinch Nite 
" deelest logiies Eove Pdfr 1 Maich I went into the city 
" to inquire after poor Stiatfoid, who has put himself a piisoner 
"into the Queen’s Bench, for which his friends blame him 
" much, because his creditors designed to be very easy with 
" him He giaspt at too many things together I gave Inm 
" notice of a Treaty of Peace, while it w^as a seciet, of which 
" he might have made good use, but that helpt to rum him 
" For he gave money, reckoning there would be actually a 
" Peace by this time, and consequently stocks rise high Foid 
" narrowly ’scapt losing £500 by him, and so did I too. Nite 
" my two deelest lives MD ’ 

3 Mabch 1711-12 Scott, 11 511 

Pi ay tell Walls that I spoke to the Duke of Oimond about 
ins salary from the government for the tithes of the paik, that 
lie m his parish, to be put upon the establishment (Omissions ) 
I dined m the city with my printer, with whom 1 had some small 
affair I have no large work on my hands now I was with lord- 
tieasurer this morning and what care yon foi that ^ You dined 
with the dean to-day Monday is pai son’s holiday And yon lost 
you? money at cards and dice, the givei's device So 111 go to bed 
Night, my two dea? eU little rogues 

Original MS 

"Pray tell Walls that I spoke to the Duke df Ormond . . 

" about bis salary from tbe government for the tithes of the 
" park that lie in his parish, to be put upon the establishment , 
"but 00 must not , know zees sings, zey aie seciets , and we 
" must keep them flom nauty dalldrs I dined in the city . 
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^ With my printer, with whom I had some small affair but I 1710-1713 
" have no large woik on my hands now I was with Lord- 
' Treasuier this morning, and hat caie oo for zat eo dined 
' with the Dean to-day, Monday is Parson's holiday, and oo 
"lost 00 money at caids and dice, ze Givoi’s^ device So I’ll 
" go to bed Nite my two dee litt logues,' 


6 Maech 1711-12 ScoUy 11 514 

Lord Orrery is to be president next week , and I will see whether Society’s 
it [dinner] cannot be cheaper, or else we will leave the house dinners 
(Omi&sion ) Lord Masham made me go home with him to-night 
to eat boiled oysters Take oysters, wash them clean , that is, 
wash their shells clean , then put yow oysters an earthen pot, 
with then hollow sides down, then put this pot coveo ed mto a great 
kettle with water, and so let them boil Four oysters are boiled 
in then own liquoi, andf not watei. 

Ongmal MS 

•"Lord Query is to be president next week, and I'll see 
" whether it [dinnei] cannot be cheaper, or else we will leave 
" the house Pidy pdfr, deelest sollahs Lord Masham made 
" me go home with him to-night to eat boiled oysters Take 
" oysteis , wash them clean , that is, wash their shells clean , 

" then put the oysteis into an earthen pot, with their hollow 
" sides down , then put this pot into a gieat kettle with 
" water, and so let them boil The oysters are boiled in their 
" own liquor, and not mixt water' 


8 Maech 1711-12 Scott, ii 515 

Pray read the Eepresentation , it is the finest that ever w^as 
writ — ^Some of it is Pdfr’s style , but not very much , , I must go- 
this moment to see the seoretaiy, about some business , so I will 
seal up this, and put it in the post (Omissions ) Farewell, deadest 
hearts and souls, MB. 


* The woid m Swift’s MS is cei- 
tainly Givor, hut I cannot explain it 
other than by supposing it to" mean 
that Evil One, who, as he elsewhere 
said, is moie than usually busy on 
parsons’ holidays 

t This not being intelligible to the 
editors, they correct m a note, * and 
^ should be do ’ but Swift w rote quite 


mtelligibly I may add that m the 
entry of the 4th he mentions having 
nothing on his hands to write, and 
says it IS a great comfort to him 
‘ now that ’ he can come home and 
read , but commas are thrust between 
the words so as really to alter their 
sense 
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1710-1713 
Ms 43-4g 

Letter 42 


Leitpr 43 

Addressed 

* Mrs 

* Johnsoa 
‘ at her 

* lodgings 
‘over 

‘ against 
*St Mary’s 
‘ Chnrcli, 

‘ neax Gapel 
‘ Street, 

‘ Dublin, 

‘ Ireland / 
and en- 
dorsed 
^ October, 
‘1711 43 
‘ Mar 30 ' 


THE LIFE OF JONATHAN SWIFT. [Book TI 
Original MS 

"Pray read the Eepiesentation ’Tis the finest that ever 
" vras widt Some of it is Pdfi’s style , but not vely much 
" I must go this moment to see the Secietary about some 
" businesses So I will seal up this, and put it m the post 
"my own self Faiewell, deelest hearts and souls MD 
" Farewell, MD MD MD, F W FW F W, ME ME, Lele Lele 
" Lele, Sollahs, Lele ’ 

8-10 Maech 1711-12 Scott, 111 3-9 
What Joe asks is entirely out of my way I know not who 
IS to give a patent, if the Duke of Ormond, I would speak to 
him ^omission) but good secmity is all Did I tell you of a 
race of rakes, called the Mohocks, that slit people’s noses, and 
hd them &c Night, siriahs, and love Pdfr Night, MD 9 March 
So I dined with Mrs YdNIminrigh Lord-treasurer is hettei 
Night, my own two dearest AID 10 Maich It is now six weeks 
since I had yonr number 36 I can assuie you I expect pne 
before this goes, and I will make shorter days journals than usual, 
’cause I hope to fill up a good deal of this side with my answei 
We shall have ram soon, I suppose Go to cards, sirrahs, and 
I to sleep Night AID 

Original MS 

‘ What Joe asks is entiiely out of my way I know not 
"who IS to give a patent, if the Duke of Oimond, I would 
" speak to him , and if it comes m my head I will mention 
" it to Ned Southwell They have no Patent that I know of 
" m such things here, but good security is all Did I tell 
"you of a race of rakes, called the Mohocks, that . slit 
" people's ndses, and beat them &c Nite Sollahs, and rove 
" Pdfi Nite MD 9 March So I dined with Mrs Van 
"Lord Treasuier is better Nite, my own two delights, MD 
" 10 March 'Tis now six weeks since I had numhei 26 I 
" can assure oo I expect one before this goes , and 111 make 
" shoitei days journals than usual 'cause I hope to fill up a 
" good deal of ’tother side with my/answei We shall have 
" lam soon, I dispose Go to cards, sollahs, and I to seep 
"NiteMD' 

11-12 AIakch 1711-12 Scott, m 6 

Lord Treasurer has lent the long lettei I writ , and I can’t 
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- get Prior to return it I want to have it printed, and to make up 1710-I713 
this Academy for the improveme:^ of oui language Faith, we 43-4f> 
never shall improve it so much as FW has done , ^lall loe ? IsTo, *^^3, 43 
faith, OUT ^iclm Gengtidge So night, my two dear little MD 12 
March, Here is a young fellow has wit some Sea Eclogues, 

Poems of Mermen, resembhng pastoials and shepheids . Night, 
dearest MD 

Original MS 

' Lord Treasuiei has lent the long letter I writ . and I 
can’t get Prior to return it , and I want to have it printed, 

' and to make up this academy foi the improvement of our 
' language Faith, we never shall impiove it so much as FW 
' has done , sail we ^ No, faith, oor is chai gangndge ^ So ^Charming 

° ^ ^ • language ’ 

^ nite my two deelest nauty nown MD 12 MaTch Heie is a 
‘ young fellow has wiit some Sea Eclogues, Poems of Mermen, 

- resembling pastorals of shepherds Nite dee litt MD ’ 


13-14 M4.ncH 1711-12 Scott, 111 9 

The nights aie now dark, and I came home before ten Night, 
my dearest sirrahs 14 March He has aigued with me so long 
upon the leasonableness of it, and I am fully convinced it is veiy 
unreasonable 

Original MS 

^ The nights aie now dark, and I come home before ten 
* Nite, nown deelest sollahs 14 Mcwch He has aigued with 
^ me so long upon the reasonableness of it, that I am fully 
^ convinced it is very unreasonable ’ 


15-16 Makoh 1711-12 Scott, m 10 
I heard, at dinnei, that one of them [the Mohocks] was killed 
last night We shall know more in a little time 1 do not like 
them a$ to men (Omission) 16 March Lord Wmchilsea told 
me to-day at court, that two of the Mohocks caught a maid of 
old Lady Wmchilsea’s, at the door of their house in the paik, with 
a candle, and had just lighted out somebody They cut all hei 
face, and beat her without any provocation Mow shall I have 
loom to answei your lettey'vjohsn I get it, I have gone so far already? 
Night, dearest rogues 18 March Young women, it as now seven 
weeks since I leceived y^wHast , but I expect one next packet so I 
wish you good luck at ombre with the dean Night * 

In this entry tVre xs mention haviDg the small-pox, which is mis- 
of Mrs Percival’s ‘young’ daughter printed ‘youngest' 

* r E 2 
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1710-1713 

43-46. 

letter 43 


Ongvml 3IS 

' I heard at dinner that one of them [the Mohocks] "was 
^ killed last night We shall know more in a little time I 
'don’t like them But the more I lite MD 16 Mmcli 
‘ Lord Winchilsea told me to-day at court, that two of the 
' Mohocks caught a maid of old Lady Winchilsea’s just at 
' the door of then house in the park, wheie she was with a 
' candle, and had just lighted out somebody They all cut 
‘ hei face, and beat her without any pi o vocation *How sail 
' I have room to answer oo Battle hen I get it ^ I am 
' gone so fai already !Night, deelest logues MD 1 8 March 
‘ Ung oomens, it is now seven weeks since I received oor 
' last , but I expect one next lush packet So I wish uu 
' good luck at ombre with the dean Nite nautyes nine ’ 

19-20 Maech 1711-12 Scott, m 13 
. . it cost mo above a ciown I don’t like it, as my man said 
It IS a great stir this, of getting a dukedom fiom the king of 
Prance N'lght, deadest little MD 20 Mmcli Some will do, 
and some will not do tliat^8 wiBe, misti esm I made our societ} 

change then house, and we met togetlm at the Star and Garter in 
the Pall Mail . when all have been piesidentsthis timi Night, 
dearest 

Oi Kjinal MS 

' it cost me above a ciown I don’t like it, as the man 
' said ’Tis a great an, this of getting a Dukedom from the 
'"King of Fiance^ Nite deelest michar MD 20 March 
' Some will do, and some will not do That’s ise, maram 
'I made our Society change then house, and we met to-day 
'at the Star and Garter in the Pall Mall when all 
' have been presidents this time Nite, deelest, nite ’ 

21 March 1711-12 Scott, in 16. 

PTow I will answer MD’s letter, N 27 , you that are adding to 
your numbei5 and grumbling, had made it 26, and then altered it 
to 27 0, the sorry jades, with then excuses of a fortnight at 

Bahgall, seeing then friends, and landlbid luiinmg away. 0 what 
a trouUe and a hustle / Neg don, mistress I am glad you 

Lord Abercom had asked Swift ‘raiilt from tbe King of Fiance/ — 
to ‘get him the dukedom of Chatelle- See a note by Scott, ui 13-4 
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WLe the apmi no harm, I hope And so MB T^onders she has 1710-1713 
not a letter all the day ^ she mil have it soon The deuce he is * 43-46 

You may oonveise with those two nymphs if you please, but 77" 
— take me if ever I do Yes, faith^ it u delightful to hear that ® 

Ppt IS every way Ppt now The session, I doubt, will not be 
over till the end of April I wish I were just now in my little 
garden at Laiacor Hold youi tongue, you ppt, about colds at 
Aioor Park f the case is quite different Good nm row^ little 
sin alls • Lady Masham’s young son is very ill, and she is side 
with grief Night, my own two dearest saucy dear ones, 

• Original MS 

' Now I will answer MD’s Hattie, No 27 You that are 
" adding to youi number and grumbling, had made it 26, and 
' then cobbled it to 27^ 0, the sorry zade, with her excuses 

‘ of a fortnight at Baligall seeing their fiiends, and landlord 
^lunning away 0 Hold, hot a ciuttle and a bustle ^ . . 

' Bed ee paadon Maram , I’m diad oo rike se aplon , no baim, 

^ I hope And so maiam MD wondeis she has not a letter at 
^ the day, ow’ll have it soon, mum The D — he is , f 

' You may conveise with those two nymphs if you please, 

' but the d — take me if evei I do Iss, faith, it is delight- 
' tull to lieai that Ppt is eveiy way Ppt now I doubt the 
^ Session Will not be ovei till towards the end of Apiil I 
' wash I were just now in my garden at Laracor Hold oor 
^ tongue, 00 Ppt, about colds at Moor Park ^ The case is quite 
^ different Dood moliaws michar sollahs Lady Masham’s 
^ young son is veiy ill, and she is out of mmd with giiet 
" Nite, my own two deelest sawey dee lit ones ’ 

22-3 Mapoh 1711-12 Scott, m 18 

I will immediately seal up this, and keep it in my poclei till 

* In the same entiy as to letteis at a fiiend of heis, Enoch Steine* 
nndei and oveidne, Swift says he (printed simply ‘Sterne’ as if it might 
‘ought to eonsidei that tins was be the Dean), not being very well- 
‘ twelve days right,* to which* he,puts behaved as to women, and that it 
himself a marginal note to *say he may cost his -wife (I quote Scott’s 
means 'writing’ which the*e(iitois text) ‘a — (I don’t like to write 
print thus, ‘ I ought to consider that ' that word plain) ’ Zilce should be 
‘this was twelve days ii^ht, wilting*’ care, and the woid is wiitten pilaiii 

f The exclamatioii relates to Dilly enough 
Ashe’s maniage, after which he hints 
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17104713 evening, and then pi(,t %t in the imt - Pray send (blank) that I " 
JIt. 43-46^ may have time to write to (blank) about it Faiewell, dearest 
Letter' 43 ' dearly Farewell MD AID MD &c 

there, there, the^ie, there, there, and theu, and there aqain So 
you know it is late now Night, my deadest MD 23 
March. The couit serves me foi a coffee-house ^ once a week I 
meet an acquaintance there, that I should not otherwise see m a 
quaitei . Can DD play at ombie yet, enough to hold the cards 
while Ppt steps into the next room Night, dearest si^iahs 

O^ujinal 

' I will immediately seal up this, and keep it in my pottick 
^ till evening, and 2 en put it in ze post Pray send Pdfr the 
' ME account that I may have time to wiite to Parvisol about 
'it Farewell deelest deel MD, and love Pdfi dearly 
' dearly Farewell MD MD FW FW FW ME ME ME 
' Lele Lele Lele Lele Lele and Lele and Lele aden ’ 

' So 00 know ’tis late now Night, my own two deelest 
' nautyes MD 23 March The court selves me for a coffee- 
' house once a \veek I meet acquaintance theie, that I 
' should not otherwise see in a quaitei Can DD play at 
' ombie yet Enough to hode the cards while Ppt steps in- 
' to next room ^ Night, deelest sollahs ’ 


26-7 Mauch 1712 SooU, in 21 

Our Alohocks cut people’s faces every night, hit they shan’t 
cut mine 27 Ma'ich Society day, ;you hunv ^ thafs I suppose 
Di Arbuthnott was president It is late, siiuihs I am not 
drunl Night, MD. 

Letter 44 OtigvncCL NH 


Addressed 

* To Mrs 
^ Rebecca 
^ Bingley, 

* at ber , 
^ lodgings 
^oyer 

' agamst 

* St Mary’s 
‘ Cbnrcb, 

‘ ncarCapel 
^ Street, 

* Pubhn, 

‘ Iieland/ 
Endorsed 
by Mrs. 
Johnson, 

44 April 
‘14^ 


' Our Mohocks . . cut people’s faces eveiy night ’Faith, 
‘they shan’t cut mine Nite MD 27 March Society 
‘Day, You know that, I suppose Dr Aithburnottt was 
‘ president ’Tis late, sollahs, I an’t dlunk Nate MD ’ 

28 March— 8 April 1712 Scott, m 22 
. . Eouting among my papeis (Omission) Domville is going to 
Ireland. . . 29 Maych I’ll try to go toMeej) . I’ll ivnte no moie 

* These woids follow a passage he given 
turned mto nonsense by ‘ him ’ in- f So Swift fiisjfc spells the name of 
stead of ' them,’ hnt not necessary to one of his deaie&t friends 
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now, but go to sleep, and see -^Icxq^qv flannel and sleep will cure my 
shoulder J^ight dearest MD 30 March I was not able to go to 
church or couit to day (omission) • It makes me think of poo 7 
Ppt^s bladebone . It has rained ternbly hard all day March 
to 8 ApriL (Illness ) The spots increased every day, and red little 
pimples I have been in no danger of life, but miserable torture. 
(Omission ) So adieu, dea7 est MD, FW, dec There, I can say there 
yet, yo%i see Faith, I don’t conceal a bit, as hope saved Are yoio 
7iot surprised to see a letter want half a side ? 

Original MS 

' Hotting among my papers I have a pain these two 
' days exactly upon the top of my left shoulder. I fear it is 
' something iheumatick It winches now and then Shall 
' I put Flannel to it ^ . DomviUe is going to Ireland . 
"Nite MD 29 March, 111 try to go seep 111 rike no 
more now, but go to sleep, and see whether sleep or flannel 
' will cure my shoulder Nite deelest MD SO March I 
^was not able to go to chuich or court to-day, for my 
‘shouldei It makes me think of poo Ppt’s bladebone 
^It has rained teriibly all day Nite deelest 31 March 
' to 8 J-p il (Illness) The spots increased every day, and 
' bred little pimples . I have been in no danger of life, 
'but miseiable torture I must not write too much So 
' adieu, deelest MD MD MD FW FW ME ME ME t Lele^ 
' I can say Lele yet oo see — Faith, I don’t conceal a bit, as 
'hope saved . An’t oo sui prised to see a letter want half 
'a side 


24 April 1712 Scott, iii. 25 

’Tis this day just a month since I felt the pa%7i , . I advised 
the doctor to use it like a bhster . went out a day or two, but 
confined myself two days ago. I went to a neighbour to dine, 
but yesterday again kept at home To-day I wiU venture abroad, 
and hope to be well in a week. (Omissions ) Farewell, MD &c. 

, Original MS, 

' ’Tis this day just a month since I felt a small pain, . , I 
' advised the doctor to rase it like a blister . went out a day 

•t * 

* The last wflrds are added in the The entry preceding is in a vei y weak 

folding of the third page of the letter and tremulous hand 


1710 1713 
Mt 43-46 


Letter 44 


Letter 45, 
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ino-1713 
Me 43 46 


Letter 46 


‘ or two , but confined myself again Two days ago, I went * 
^ to a neighbour to dine , but yesterday again kept at home 
* To-day, I will ventuie abroad a little, and hope to be well 
^ in a week . FareweU,MD MD MD ME ME ME FW FW 
‘ME,ME/^ 


10 Mat 1712 Scott, iii 26 

No, simpleton it is not a sign of health . she [his sister] has 
been once since I recovered , This is a long letter for a mh body 

He tells me Elwick has » Ppt does not say one word of her 
own little health I am angry almost , but I won^t, lecaiise she 
IS a good girl in other things Yes, and so is DO too God bless 
MD, and FW, and ME, and Pdfr too Farewell MD, MD, MD, 
D^le» , I can say Lele yet, young women , yes I can, well as youi 

Original IfS 

^ No, sinkerton, ’tis not a sign of health She [his sistei]' 
'has been once here since I recovered . This is a long 
' letter for a hick body He tells me one Elwick has . 

' Ppt does not say one woid of her own little health I*m 
' angiy almost , but I won’t ’sause see im a dood dallai in 
' odle sings Iss, and so im DD too God bless MD and 
' FW and ME, ay and Pdfr too Farewell MD MD MD FW 
' FW FW ME ME ME 

* Lele. I can say Lele — It, ung oomens, iss I tan, well as 
' 00.’ t 


31 May 1712 Scott, in 29 

I never wished as much as now, that I had staid m Ireland, but 
the die is cast, and is now a spinning, and till it settles, I cannot tell 
whether it be an ace or a size (Omission) The moment I am used 
il]^ I will leave them but I will take MD in my way, and not 
go to Laracor like an unmannerly spree7icluh fellow . I will give 
you a note for it on Parvisol, and leg your pardon I have not done 


This letter 45 isverybixef, so 
altered in the writing by illness as 
hardly to be recognisable for his , and 
IS addiessed, in anothei hand, ‘To 
‘Mrs Johnson, at her lodgings over 
‘against St Mary’s Church, near 
‘ Capel Street, Dublin, Ireland ’ It 
has endorsement by Mrs Johnson, 


‘45, May 1 ’ 

t ,Thts letter 46, though longei 
than the last, is as languidly and tre- 
mulously written, but is addiessed 
by Swift ‘To Mrs Dmgley at hei 
‘ lodgings, &t3 ’ Ml’S Johnson’s en- 
dorsement is ‘ 4^ May 15 * 
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it befoiG so I hear . Ill say no more to yon to-myht, smalts^ 1710 1713 
hecause I must send away the letter, not by the bell, but early , 43-46 

and besides, I have not much more to say at tim pie^ent iviiting 47 
Does MD never read at all now, pray ^ But you wcdic prodi- 
giously, 1 suppose — You make nothing of walking to, to, to, ay, 
to Donnybiook I walk as much as I can I suppose I shall 
have no apples this year neither So I dined the other day with 
Loid Rivers, who is sick at his country house, and he showed me 
all his cherries blasted Night, deadest sirrali^ , farewell, deanebt 
hves, love poor pdfr Faieweil, dearest little MD, MD, MD, FW, 

FW, FW, ME, ME, Lele, ME, Lele, Lele, Utle MD, 

Original MS 

never wished as much as now, that I had staid in lie- LriTTER47 
‘ land , but the die is cast, and is now a spinning, and till it Addiessed 
' settles, I cannot tell whether it be an ace or a sise I am ^nmgiey,’ 
^ confident by what you know yourselves, that you wull justify 
^ me in all this The moment I am used ill, I will leave them endorse 
‘ - but I will take MD in my way, and not go to Laiacor* ‘June 6 ’ 

‘ like an unmannerly spreemikich + farrow * . . I will give you 
^ a note for it on Parvisol, and bed a paadon I have not done 
^ it before So I heeear I’ll say no more to oo tomte, 

^ sollahs, ’sause I must send away the letter, not by bell, but 
' eaily and besides, I have not much more to say at zis 
‘ plesent liting Does MD never read at all now, pee ? But 
‘ 00 walk plodigiousiy, I dispose — oo make nothing of walk- 
‘ ing to, to, to, ay, to Donnybrook I walk too as much as 
' I can . . I suppose I shall have no apples this year neithei’ 

' For I dined ’tother day with Loid Rivers, who is sick at his 
‘ country house, and he showed me all his cherries blasted ’ , 

' Night, deelest sollahs , faieweil deelest rives , rove poo pc;o 
‘ Pdfr Farewell deelest michai MD MD MD, FW FW FW 
^ FW FW ME ME Lele ME, Lele lele michar MD ’ 


17 Ju^E 1712 Seott, m 32. 

I feel [still in the shoulder] violent pam . I dined with the 
Duchess of Ormond at her Lodge near Sheen, and thought to 

* As she formerly reproached him * spreenckish,’ in the print, does not 
foi having done 319 represent it at all 

t Spreemikioh is for splenetic, 
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JEt 43-46 


Llttkk 48 

Addressed 
to *Mis 
‘ Rebecca 
‘Bmgley/ 
wit}i en- 
doiseioaent 
by Mis 
Jolmfeon 
‘ 48 J line 
‘23 ^ 


‘ As hope ^ 
for ‘ as I 
‘ hope to 
‘ be saved ’ 


get a hoat usual I ’walked by the ban^ to Kew, but no boat, 
then to Mortlake, but no boat, and it was nine o’clock At last 
a little sculler called, full of nasty people 

Original MS 

‘I feel [still 111 the shouldei] constant pain I dined 
^ with the Duchess of Oimond at hei lodge near Siieen, and 
Hhought to get a boat back as usual I walked by the 
' banks to Cue,* but no boat , then to Mortlack,^ but no 
‘ boat , and it was nine o’clock At last a httle scuHer called, 
‘ full of nasty people ’ 

- 17 JuNL 1712 Scotty m DO 

And hist I did not i elapse, but I came out before I ought 
The fiist coming abioad, the jirst going alroad, made people think 
I was quite recoveied Well, but John Bull is not imote by the^ 
person you imagine (omission) It is too good for another to own 
Had it been Giub Stieet, I would have let people think as they 
please , and I think that’s light is not it now so hap yow hand, 
and make wry mouths yovrsdj-, saucy doxy Now comes DB Why 
sirrahSf I did wiite in a fortnight I need not tell you why 
So Ppt designs for Templeoag (what a name is that *). Where- 
abouts IS that place 1 I hope not very far from (blank), Higgins 
IS here I cannot he the least bit in love with Mrs Walls — I sup- 
pose the cares of the husband increase with the fruitfulness of 
the wife I am glad at heart to heai of Ppt’s good health yleam 
to let hei finish it by drinking waters I hope DB had her bill, 
and has her money Bemember to write a due time before the 
money is wanted, and be good girlsj good dallars, I mean, and no 
crying dallars So, now your letter You see I can answei 
Well, but now foi the peace why we expect it daily , but the 
French have the stuff in their own hands I think Ppt should 
walk to BB, as BB reads to Ppt, for Ppt you must know is a good 
walker , but not so good as Pdfr Faiewell, dearest MB, FW, 
ME, <fec. (Omissions ) 

Onginal MS 

'And fii&t, I did not relapse, but found I came out before 
' I ought. . The first coming abroad made people think I 
was quite recoveied. • Well, but John Bull is not wiitt by 

'the person you imagine, as hope^ It is too good foi 

'another to own Had it been Giub-street, I would have 
' let people think as they please , and P thmk that’s right 


So spelt by S\\ift 
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'is not it now? So flap ee hand, and make wry mouth 
" ooself, saucy doxy Now comes DD Why sollah, I did 
^ write m a fortnight I need not tell ee why. So Ppt 
‘ designs for Templeoag (what a name is that 0 — where- 
^ abouts IS that place ? I hope not very far from Dublin 
^ Higgms IS here I am not the least hit in love with Mrs. 
^ Walls I suppose the cares of the husband increase with 
^ the frjiitfulness of the wife I am grad at halt to hear of 
' Ppt’s good health pray let her finish it by drinking waters- 
^ I hope DD had hei bill, and has hei money. Eemember to 
" write a due time befoie ME money is wanted, and be goo(^ 
‘ galls, dood dallais I mean, and no ciying dallais So, now 
' 001 letter. You see I can answer you Well, but now for 
^ the Peace Why, we expect it daily , but the Erench have the 
* st^tf in their OTvn hands . I think Ppt should walk for DD, 

' as DD leads to Ppt For Ppt, oo must know, is a good 
' walkei , but not so good as Pdfr Faiewell, deelest lole, 

^ deelest MD MD MD— MD MD— FW FW FW— ME ME 
' Lele me Lele me Lele me Lele Lele Lele me ’ 

1 July 1712 Scott, m 86 

I never was in a worse station for writing letters than this 
[Kensington], (omission) for I go to town early Mrs Bradley's 
youngest son is to marr^ somebody worth nothing . , Mr. Secre- 
tary will not take the title of Bohngh ole ^ . 

Onginal MS 

‘ I never was in a worse station foi wilting letteis than 
‘this [Kensington], especially for writing to MD, since I 
‘ left off my journals For I go to town early . Mrs. Bradley's 
‘ youngest son is married to somebody worth nothing . Mr. 

‘ Secietaiy will not take the title of Bullenbiook. . 

1 JULT? 17,12 Scott, 111 40 

Go, get you gone, and dlink yow waters, if this lam has not 
spoiled them, saucy doxy I have no more to say to you at present 
but love Pdfr, and MD, and ME And Fdf7 will love Fdjr, and 
MD, and ME. I •wish you had taken an account when I sent 
money to Mrs •Bre^t I bekeve I have not done it a gTeat while. 
(Omission ) Farewell, dearest MD, FW, ME 


1710-1713 

43-46 

Letter 4S 


Leixeh 49 

Addressed 
to Mxb 
Dingley, 
endorsed by 
Mrs John- 
son * 49 
‘July 8 ’ 
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1710 1713 
All 48-46 

S_ 

Letter 49 ’ 


LETruE 50 

Addiebsed 
to Mrs 
Dingley 
endorsed by- 
Mrs John- 
son * 50 
‘July 23 ’ 


0} igmnl MS 

'Go, get ee gone and dunk u waters, if this lam has not 
' spoiled them, saucy doxy I have no inoic to say to oo at 
^ piesent, but love Pdfi and Ml), and ME^ and Podafei will 
" rove Pdfr, and MD, and ME I wish you had taken any 
^ account when I sent money to Mis. Brent 1 believe, I ha’nt 
' done it a great while , and pray send me notice when ME 
^ wants me to send She ought to have it when it is due. 
^ Earewell, dearest MD E W FW F W ME ME ME? 


17 July 1712 Scott, ni 41 

" Poor Master Ashe has a had redness in Ins face his face all 
swelled, and will heah out in his cheek, but no danger Pdfr 
has writ five or six Giub Street xiapers this last week Have you 
seen Toland’s Invitation to Dismal, or Hue and Cry aftei Dismal, oi 
Ballad on DmiJcul, oo Ago eement that Duo'ilirL is not in our Hands'? 
Poh < you have seen nothing Parvisol tells me there will, be 
a septeoimal visitation in August, I must send Eaymond another 
proxy So now I will answer your letter Yes, Mrs. DD, but 
you would not be content with letters from Pdfi of six lines, or 
twelve either, Yaith (I am now sitting with nothing but my bed- 
gown, foi heat) Ppt shall have a great Bible (omission), and 
DD shall be lepaid hei other book, but patience, all m good 
time you are so hasty, a dog, would, <fec So Ppt. has neither 
won noi lost Why, mun, I play sometimes too at picket , that 
ts picque^^, I mean Why, pray, madam philosopher, how did 
the lain hinder the thunder from doing any haim “2 I suppose it 
sqimiched it 

Original MS 

‘ Poor Master Ashe has a sad ledness in his face Ins face 
' all swelled, and will break in his cheek, but no danger — 
‘ Pdfr has writ five or six Gxub Stieet papers this last week 
' Have you seen Poland's Invitation to Disnoal, or Hue and 
‘ Ciy after Dismal, or a Ballad on Dunkirk, oi an Argument 
that Dunkirk is not in our Hands ^ Poh ^ you have seen 
‘ nothing. , Parvisol tells me there will be a triennial visita- 
^ tion in August. I must send Eaymond another proxy So 
^now I will answer oo Rattle • Yes, maram DD, but oo 
^ would not be content with letters fiom Pdfi of six lines, or 
" twelve either, faith (I am now sitting with nothing but 
‘ my night gown, for heat) Ppt shall have a great Bible- 
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have put it down m my memlandums; just now And 
' DD shall be repaid her ’tother book But patience , all in 
‘ good time you aie so hasty, a dog would &c So Ppt has 
‘ neither won nor lost Why, mum, I play sometimes too at 
" picket , that is, picquet I mean . Why pray, madam 
"philosopher, how did the ram hinder the thunder from 
" doing any harm ^ I suppose it Ssquenched it. 


17 July 1712 /Scott, m 42 

So heie comes Ppt again with her little watery postsQiipt You 
hold drunken slut you f drink Pdfr^s health ten times in -a morning I 
you are a whetter, faith I sup MB’s fifteen times every morning 
in milk poriidge. Therds for you now — and therds for your letter, 
mid every kind of thing — and now I must say something else You 
hear Secretary St John is made Yiscount Boknghrole 

Original MS 

So here comes Ppt aden with hei little watery postsciipt 
" 0 Bold, dlunken srut, drink Pdfi’s health ten times in a 
" morning ' You aie a whettei Faith, I sup MB’s fifteen 
" times evly molning in milk poriidge Lele’s fol oo now, and 
" lele’s fol u Battle, and evly kind of sing , and now I must 
" say something else You heai Secietaiy St John is made 
" Viscount Bulhubrook ’ * 


19 July 1712 Scott, in 43 

I could not send this letter last post, being called away before 
I could finish it I am now m bed, very lazy and sleepy at nine 

It IS late, and I must rise Don’t play at ombre m youi wateis,^ 
SI) rah Farewell, deal est MB (Omission) 

Ongvml MS 

^ I could not send this letter last post, being called aw^ay 
‘ before I could fold or finish it I am now in bed very easy 
" and sleepy, at nine 'Tis late, and I must rise Don’t play 
" at ombre m the watef s, «ollah Farew^ell, doelest MD MD 
" MD ME FW FW ME .ME ME Lele Lele Lele ’ 

* It IS not till h# has'wutten the linbroke, Bulingbrook, Bullinbiook, 
woid five times he^gets it right at bnng him at last to Bolinghioke 
last Bnllenbrook, Bnllmbrook, Bnl- 


1710-1713 
JlT 43 46 


Better 50 
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* 7 Atioust 1712 Scott, m 44 

I received your N 32 at Windsor , I just read it, and imme- 
diately sealed it up again, and shall lead it no more this twelve 
month S-t least The reason of my resentment %s, because you 
talk as glibly of a thing as if it were done, which, for aught I know, 
IS farther from being done than ever I believe you fancied I 
would not affect to tell it you, but let yon learn it from newspapers 
and reports Rmnenihey only there was something m yom letter 
about MB's money, and that shall be taken care of (Omission) 
Have you seen the led stamp the papers are marked with'!^ Me- 
thinks the stam]mig it is worth a halipenny Dilly i& just as he 
used to be, and puns as plentifully and as bad The two brothers 
see one another , and I think not the two sisters Won’t you see, 
poor Laracor ? Pray obseive the cheny trees in the nvei walk , 
but yotc arc too lazy to take such a journey (Omissions) Poor 
Loid* Wincliitea is dead Farewell, dearest MD, F\V, ME, Lele, 

9 ogues both , love poor Pdp 


Onginal MS 


Letter 5L 

Adtlre&sed 
to Mrs 
Lmgley 
and cji- 
doised by 
Mis John- 
son ‘ 51 
* Aug 14 ’ 


^ I had your No 32 at Wxndsoi , I just read it, and imme- 
' diately sealed it up again, and shall read it no moie this 
^twelvemonth at least The leason of my resentment at it 
^is, because you talk as glibly of a Thing as xf it weie done, 
^ which for aught I know is farthei from being done than 
ever . I believe you fancied I would affect not to tell it 
'you, but let you leain it from newspapers and repoits 1 
'lemember only theie was something in yom letter about 
' MB's money , and that shall be taken care of on the other 
^ side Have you seen the red stamp the papeis aie marked 
' with^ Methmks it is woith a halfpenny the stamping it 
' Dilly IS just as he used to he, and puns as plentifully and as 
^bad The two brothers see one anothei, but I think not 
'the two sisters , “Won't oo see pool LaiatoH , Piay 
^ observe the cheiiy-trees on the iiver walk , but oo aie too 
'lazy to take such a journey And pi ay send me again 
'the state of ME’st money, for I .will not look into your 
' letter for it Poor Lord WinchilSea is dead • , Farewell, 


Had written 17th, and writes t Had Written MD’s— -which he 
above his correction of it, ‘ Podefai changes to ME^s 
* was mis' -ken ^ 
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deelest MD MD MD FW FW FW ME ME ME ME ME, 
" Lele logues both, Rove poo pdfi ’ ^ 

15 September 1712 Scotty in 47 

Nothing at all is, nor I don^t know when anything will, or 
whether any at all, so slow are people at doing favours , The 
dean never answeied my letter, and I have clearly forgot whether 
I sent a bill for ME in any of my last letters I think I did 

^ I wait here but to see what they will do for me , and when- 
evei prefei^nents are given fiom me, as ^ said, I will come 
over. 

0i iginal MS 

' Nothing at all is, nor I don’t know when* anything will, 
‘ or whether ever at all, so slow are people at doing favours 
' The Dean nevei answered my letter, though I have cleaily 
forgot whethei I sent a bill for ME in any of my last letters 
" I think I did I wait heie but to see what they will do 
' f6r me , and w^henevei pieferments are given from me, as 
^ hope savedf I will come ovei ’ 


18 September 1712 Scott, iii 49 

The doctoi tells me I must go into a course of steel, though I 
have not the spleen , for that they can nevei give mo, though I 
have as mucTi provocation to it as any man alive My Lord 
Shrewsbuiy is to be Governor of Ireland The Insh Whig 
leadeis piomise great things to themselves from this government, 
but great care shall be taken, if possible, to prevent them She 
[his sister] is retired to Mrs Povey’s Parvisol keeps me at 
charges for horses that I never ride yours is large, and will nevei 
be good for anything . . Pray God preserve MB’s health, and 
Pdfr’s, and that I may live free from the envy and discontent 
that attends those who are thought to have more favour at court 
than they really possess Love Pdfr, who loves MD above aJL 
things Farewell, dearest, ten thousand times deadest, MD, FW, 
ME, Lele 

0? iginal MS 

" This doctor tells me I must go into a course of steel, 


0 

* The printed letter has •many 
other errois not giave enough for 
notice (a remark to be made of almost 
all) *Beheve I’ mnd •^believe I’ 
twice omitted , ^owij * in,* foi * of* , 
*%n this time in dinners’ foi ^at* , 


wish * I was' foi * were’ , ' looks ’ for 
‘look’t,’ what vuas for what ‘is’, 
* Mr ’ instead of ‘Mis ’ Stoyte, &c. 

+ Swift’s common phiase, as already 
noted, for ‘as I hope to he saved ’ 


1710-1713 
-Et 43 46 


Letter 52 

Addressed 
to Mrs 
Pingley 
and en- 
dorsed ty 
Mrs John- 
son ‘ 62 
‘Oct l,at 
‘Port- 
‘ raune ’ 
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17104713 
JSt 43 46 

Lettei 52* 


Lmbr 53 

Addic&sed 
to Mis 
Lingley 
and en- 
dorsed by 
Mis Jobn- 
son ‘ 53 
*Oct 18, 

, ^ at Fort- 

* ranne ’ 


Hbougli I have not the spleen, for that they can never giver 
' me, though I have as much provocation to it as any man 
‘ alive ... My Loid Shiewshury is . to be Govern oi of Ii eland 
' The Irish Whig leadeis promise great things to themselves 
' from his government but caie shall be taken, if possible, to 
' prevent them She [his sister] is leturned to Mis fovey’s 
' . Paivisol keeps me at charges for horses that I can never 
‘ lido youi’s IS lame, and will never be good for anything' 

‘ Pi ay God pieserve MB’s health, and Pdfi’s and that I may 
' live far from the envy and discontent that attends those 
‘who are thought to have moie favoui at couits than they 
‘ really possess Love Pdfi, who loves MD above all things 
‘ Farewell, deelest, ten thousand times deelest MD MD MD 
‘ FW FW ME ME ME ME Lele Lele Lele Lele ’ 


9 OcioBEB. 1712 Scotti 111 54 

I loved the man [Earl Bivers], hut detest his memory 
1 had poor MB’s letter, N 32, at Wmdsoi , but I could not 
answer it then, Fdfi was vet y sxcl then besides, it was a veiy 
inconvenient place to 'lonte letters from. Fow thought to come 
home the same day I am now told Lord Godolphin was buried 
last night — 0 poor Ppt ' ' ^ (Omissions ) I hoped Ppt would 
haA e done with her illness but I think we both have the faculty 
nevei to part with a disoider for ever, we are very constant I 
ha% e had my giddiness twenty-three years by fits 

• Original MS 

‘ I loved the man [Eail Eiveis] and detest his memoiy 
‘ I had poo MD’s letter, No 3 ,* at Windsoi , but I could 
‘^not answer it there Poo pdfi wem vely hick then ^ and 
‘besides, it was a very inconvenient place to send lettei s 
‘ from Oo thought to come home the same day I am 
‘ now told Lord Godolphin was buried last night — 0 pooppt, 
‘ lay down oo head aden — ^faith I ho (Jove u — I always leckon 
‘ if 00 are ill I shall hear it ; and tbeiefore hen oo are silent 
‘ I leckon all is well I hoped Ppt would have done with her 
'illness, but I think we both have that faculty never to part 


^ A blanls after 3 , exact number forgotten It was %% 
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- ‘ with a disorder for ever We aie very constant I have had 1710-1718 
‘ my giddiness twenty-thiee years by fits ’ 48-4 6 

Letter 53 


11 OcTOBEE 1712 ScoU, m 55 

How the deuce came I to be so exact m your money ^ J ust seven- 
teen shillings and eightpence more than due I believe you cheat 
me (Omissions) Ppt makes a petition with many ayologies 
It IS my delight to do good offices for people who want and deserve 
and a tenfold delight to do it to a relation of Fpt, whose affans 
Pdfi has sc>^at heart 

* Qiigvml MS 

^How the deuce came I to be so inexact, in ME money ^ 
^ Just seventeen shillings and eightpence more than due 
believe you cheat me If Hawkshaw doesn’t pay the 
^ interest, I will have the principal Pray speak to Parvisol, 
i and have his advice ivhat I should do about it Service to 
'Mis Stoyte and Catherine and Mrs Walls Ppt makes a 
' petition with many apolozyes It is my delight to do good 
' offices for people who want and deserve, and a tenfold delight 
' to do it to a relation of Ppt’s, whose affairs she has so at 
' heait ’ 


11 OOTOBEE 1712 SCOU, 111 5^ 

That is enough to say when I can do no more , and I beg yoitr 
pardon a thousand times, that I cannot do better • 0, faith^ 
you'ng women, I must be we, yes, faith, must I , else we shall cheat 
Pdfr Are you good housewives and readers *2 Are you walkers 1 I 
know you are gamesters Are you drinkers Are you — hold, I 
must go no farther, for fear of ahimng fine ladws Parvisol has 
not sent . I am just going out, and can only bid you farewell. 
Farewell, dearest little MD, &o (Omissions ) 

Origvml MS 

^ Zats enough to say vrhen I can do no moie , and I beg ii 
' paidon a sousand times, that I cannot do bettei . 0 , faith, 
' ting oomens, I must be ise , iss, faith, must I , else ME will 
' cheat Pdfr Are you* good housewives and readers ^ Are 
' you walkers^ I know ^bu are gamesters Are you di inkers^ 

' Are you 0 Hold, I must go no farther, for fear of 

' aboosmg fine Ead;^es Parvisol has never sent . I am just 

Prefixed to 11 October are the words ‘Ppt PW/ tbe only instance before a date 

VOL I * 
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1710-1718 
JEt 43-46 


Cheebe- 

cake 

kouse/ 


Leotk 55 

Addxes&ed 
to Mt& 
Bmgley 
and en- 
dorsed by 
Mrs John- 
son ‘Nor 
‘ 26 Jnst 
;Comefrom 
‘Port- 
*■ ratine ’ 


'going out, and can only bid oo faiewell Faieivell, deaiest 
' iclde MD MD MD MD FW F W FW FW ME ME ME ME 
' Lele deor me Lele lele lele Sollahs bose ’ 


15 NovrMBEi 1712 ni 62 

The dog Mohun tv as killed on the spot ^ and, ‘while the Diiket 
was over him, Mohun slmtened his svvoid, stabbed him in at the 
shoulder to the heart The Duke vas helped toward the cake- 
house by the img in Hyde Park . You have heard the stpiy of 
my escape m opening the band-box sent to t7u lord-treasfircr 
but so it pleased God, and I saved myself and him ^ foi theio 
was a hidlei~inece * . Night, dearest si/rah^, Til go to sleep 
16 Nov The cotonei^s inquest on the duke’s body is to be to- 
monow And I shall know moie But what cene you foi all this *2 
Yes, MD IS SOI for Fdfr's fiiends 17 No% , . I had been wnth 
Lady Orkney, and ohaiged her to be kind to lister %n affliction 

, 18 Nov The Duchess is mightily indisyosut else I shall not . 
have time , lord-treasurer usually heegs me so late the exactness 
I used to lonte to MD (Omissions ) Parewell, dearest little MD 
Smoke the folding of my letters of late. 

Kjinal MS 

' The dog Mohun was killed on the spot , and while the 
' duke was over him, Mohun shortening his swoid stabbed 
' him in at the shoulder to the heait The duke *was helped 
' towaid the cake-house by the iing in Hyde Park You 
' have heard the stoiy of my escape, in opemng the band-box 
' sent to Loid Tieasuiei hut so it pleased God, and I saved 
' myself and him , foi thcie was a bullet a piece Nite dee 
'Sollahs 111 go seep 16 iVbt; The ei owner's inquest on 
'“the duke’s body is to be to-morrow, and I shall know more. 
'But what caie oo for all this^ Iss, poo MD im soiry for 
'poo Pdfi’s fi lends 17 Ifov 1 had. been with Lady 
' Oikney, and chaiged her to be kind to her sister m her 


* Lettei 54, from 28 to 30 October, 
and addiessed to Mis Johnson, is 
not amongthe originals in the Biitish 
Museum, hut it is a specimen of the 
careless printing of all the editions 
(‘continue’ for ‘contiive ’ and many- 
other errors), as will be seen from my 
collation of it Letter 55 describes 


the fatal duel of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, a fainilmrfiiend of Swift’s, "with 
Lord Mohun 

t The Duke had just been proposed 
for ambassador to Prance, and wanted 
Swift to go with Turn as secietaiy — 
of couise he •could notr'be spared 
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^afSiction Nite mte deelest MD ISJVo?; The duchess 
^ xs mightily out of ordei else I shall not have time , Loid 
‘Treasuiei usually keeping me too late the exajctness I 
^used to write to MD with Farewell deelogues, deelest 
‘ MD MD MD, Kove Pdfr, MD MD ME ME FW FW FW 
‘ ME ME ME Lele me, me Smoke the folding of my letteis 
' late ’ 


12 December 1712 JSeoit, m 68 

Here is now a strange thing , a letter fiom MD unanswered . 
Why could it not be sent before fray now *2 I will renm my 
journal method nest time 0 ^ Ppt I remember your lepri- 
manding me for meddling in othei people’s affairs •! have enough 
of it now, with a vengeance God be thanked that Ppt w hetter 
of her disoideis God keep her so Sir Eiohard Levinge, stuf, 
and Pratt, more stuff Abel Roper tells me you have had floods 
in Dublin , no, have } ou? Oh ho * Swanton seized Portrame, now 
I understand you Ay, ay, now I see Portrame at the top of your 
letter . Heigh ’ do you write hj candlelight t naughty^ naughty, 
naughty dallah, a hundred times, for doing so My brother 
Ormond sent me some chocolate to-day I wish you had share of 
it, they say it is good for me, and I design to dunk some in the 
morning I have given away ten shillings to-day to servants 
(Omission ) What a stir is heie about your company and visits ’ 
Charming company, no doubt now 1 keep no company, nor have 
I any desire to keep any my only debauch is sitting late when 
I dine Well then, you aie now returned to ombre and the dean, 
and Christmas , I wish you a veiy merry one , and pray don’t lose 
yoar mor^ey, nor play upon Watt Welch’s game Night, sirrahs, 
it IS late. Til go to sleep , I don’t sleep well, and therefore neve:^ 
dare to drink coffee or tea after dinner but I am very sleepy m 
a morning This is the effect of wine and years Night, dearest 
MD 

Onginal MS ^ 

'Heie is now a stlange ting a Eattle from MD un- 
' answered Why could it not be sent before, pay now ^ 
will lesume my jouinal method next time 0 ^ Ppt, I 
^remember your reprimanding me for meddling in other 
‘ people’s affaiis I have.ehough of it now, with a wannion 
" God be thanked th^t Ppt im hettle of her disoddles 
'pray God keep liei.so ’ Sir Richaid Levinge, stuff, stuff, 
'and Pratt, nipre^stuff Abel Ropei tells us you have had 
' floods m Dublin , ho, biave you ^ Oh ho ^ Sv/anton seized 


1710-1713 
43 46 

Letter 65, 


Lemer 56 

Addressed 
to Mrs 
Dmgley 
Endorsed 
by Mrs 
Joimson 
‘56 Bed 
‘18 » 
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1710-1713 ^Portraine, now I nndeistand oo Ay, ay, now I see 
‘Portraune*^ at the top of your letter Height do oo iite 
Letter 5(5 < sandle light, nauti-nauti-nauti dallar a bundled times fol 

* doing so ^ My brother Oimond sent me some chocolate 
^ to-day, I wish you had share of it. But they say ’tis good 
^ for me, and J design to drink some in a morning I, have 
^ given away ten shillings to-day to servants ^tan’t be help 
' if one should cry one’s eyes out Hot a stii is heie about 
^ youi company and visits ’ Chaiming company, no doubt 
‘ I keep no company at all, noi have I any desire to keep 
^any My only debauching is sitting late where I dine 
'Well zen, oo are now returned to ombie and the dean, and 
' Christmas , I wish oo a very meiiy one , and piay don’t 
' lose 00 moneys, noi play upon Watt Welch’s game Nite» 
' Sollahs, ’tis rate 111 go to seep I don’t seep well, and 
' therefore never daie to dunk coffee or tea after dinner 
' but I am veiy seepy in a morning This is the effect of 
' time and years Nite deelest MD,’ 

18 DEOEMBEr 1712 Scott, xii 73 

I am so very sleepy in the morning that my man wakens me 
above ten times , and now I can tell you no news of this day 
(Here is a lostless dog, crying cabbages I wish his laigest 
cabbage were sticking in his throat ) I lodge over against the 
house in Little Eidei Street, where DD lodged Don't yon re- 
member, mistress ? We shall have a peace veiy soon , the 
Dutch are almost entirely agreed, and if they stop we shall make 
it without them , that has been resolved One Squiie Jones, 
a scoundrel in my parish, has writ to mo to desiie I would engage 
Joe Beamont to give him his interest for parliament man foi him 
pray tell Joe this, and if he designed to vote foi himaheady, 
then he may tell Jones that I received his Icttei, and that I wiit 
to Joe to do it If Joe be engaged for any other, then ho may do 
what he will and Parvisol may say he spoke to Joe, and Joe is 
engaged It is ten o’clock and I must be abroad at eleven 
Abbd Gautier sends me word I cannot, see him to-night , p — tale 
him K I am glad to hear you walked so much m the country. 
Does DD evei read to you, young woman ? 0, faith * I shall find 

It will have been observed that she so dated her t»wn He is always 
she so spells the word in her endorse- glad to have a hit at fcer mis-spelling 
ments of her letters, and doubtless 
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strange doings tvlim I come Jwme f Fare-well, dearest MD, FW, 1710-1713 
ME, Lele (Omissions ) -SSt 43-46 


Ofigvml MS 


* Letter 56. 


‘I am so very seepy in the mornings that my man 
' wakens me above ten times , and now I can tell oo no 
^nev'^ of this day (Here is a lestless dog crying cabbages 
' I wish his laigest cabbage were stickmg in his throat) I 
4odge ovei against the house m Little Rider-stieet, where 
^ DD lodged, don't oo lememble maiam ^ We shall have 
" a Peace very soon The Dutch are almost enturely agieed, 
"and if they stop,, we shall make it without them That 
"has been long lesolved One Squue Jones, a scoundrel 
" in my parish, has writ to me to desire I would engage Joe 
"Beamont to give him his interest for parliament-man for 
• Trim, pray tell Joe this, and if he designed to vote for 
"him already, then he may tell Jones that I received his 
" letter, and that I writ to Joe to do it If Joe be engaged 
" for any other, then he may do what he will and Parvisol 
"may say he spoke to Joe, but Joe’s engaged It im ten 
‘ 0 clock and I must be abroad at eleven Abbd Gautier 
" sends me word I can’t see him to-night , pots cake him ^ 
" . I am glad to hear oo walked so much in the country 
" Does DD ever read to you, ung ooman ^ 0, faith ^ I shall 
" find strange doings hen I turn ole ^ . Farewell, deelest MB 
" MD MD ME ME ME FW FW FW Lele’ 


18 AND 19 Dbcembbp 1712 Scott, xu 76 

It cost me nineteen shillings to-day for my oluh dinner, I don't 
like it . 19 December How agreeable it u in a morning for Fdfr 
to write journals again ^ It is as natural as mother's milk 


^ ‘Clut dinner* and ^chih at 
* dinnei ’ are two very distinct things 
In the same letter he says he ‘ pro- 
‘ posed* their society meetings to he 
‘only once’ a fortnight of which 
‘only* IS dropped ^nt of the print, 
and ‘piopose’ pnt for the right word 


In the entries to the 23rd the mistakes 
in the pnnt are nmisually nnmeions, 
hut not very impoitant. The little 
language of farewell, closing each 
day, IS invariahly omitted, with the 
00 and oors for yon and yours, and 
the ‘dee * before MD 
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, 1710-1713 
M’S 43-46 


Letteb 57 

AdcUessed 
to Mrs 
Dmgley, 
Bud en- 
dorsed by 
Mrs Jobn- 
son * 57 
** Jan 13 ' 


Original MS 

" It cost me nineteen sMlmgs to-day foi my club at dinner, 

' I don't like it, siis, Nite, dee sollabs. 19 Dec Ay, 

' mally, zis is sumsing nite for Pdfi to write journals again ^ 

^ ’Tis as natuial as motliei's milk ' 

23 Deoembee 1712 Scott, in 80 

This morning I piesented one Diaper, a poet [author of Sea 
Bologites] to Lord Bolmgbroke I have contrived to^ m^nke a 
paison ot him, for he is half one already, being m deacon's orders, 
and servos a small cure in the country , but has a sword at his 
tail here m town It is a poor, little, short wretch, but will do 
best in a gown, and we will make loid-keepei give him a living 
Don’t you see hnw curiously he [Tom Leigh] continues to vex me , 
foi the dog knows, that with half a -woid I could do moie than all 
of them together. Night, dearest m mhs f I ivill go to deef 

Original MS 

^This morning I piesented one Diapei, a poet [author of 
-‘Sea Eclogmsl to Lord Bolmgbroke I have contrived to 
^ make a paison of him, for he is half a one alieady, being in 
' deacon's orders, and serves a small cure in the country, but 
' has a sword at his [woid not printable] heie in town . 'Tis 
^ a pool, little, short wretch, but will do best in a gown , and 
‘ we will make Loid-keeper give him a living . Don’t you 
'see how cuiiously he [Tom Leigh] contixves to vex me, 

' foi the dog knows that with half a word I could do more 
' than all of them together Nite dee Sollahs, I’ll go seep 
' a dozey ’ 

25 Dlolmbee 1712 Scott, in 82 

Omissions ) I earned Painell to dine at Lord Bolingbioke’s 
. . . Night, dear rogues 

Ongmml MS 

' All melly happy Tismasses — melly Tismasses— I said it 
' first — did — I wish it a sousand times, zoth with halt and 
' sole ^ I cairied Parnell to dine at X^ord Bolmgbroke’s . 

' Nite dee logues.’ 

26 Deoembee 1712 Scott, in 82 

T dined with lord-treasuier, who chid me for b^mg^bsent three 
days Mighty kind, with a p — , less of civility, and wjore of 
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interest ’ We lieai Macartney [second m Hamilton duel, and 1710-1713 
£700 oj&ered for his capture] is gone over to Ireland Was it not Mt 43-46 
comical for a gentleman to be set upon by highwaymen, and to tell -z. 
them he was Macartney Upon which they brought him to a* 
justice of peace, m hopes of a reward, and the rogues were sent to 
gaol Was it not great presence of mmd ? But may be jou heaid 
of this already , for theie was a Giub-street of it 

Oi igiiial 2ItS 

dined with Lord-Treasurer, who chid me for being 
" absent three days Mighty kind, wuth a p — , less of civility, 

^ and moie of his interest f We hear Macartney [second in 
' Hamilton duel and ^6700 offered foi his captme] is 
' gone over to Iieland Was it not comical for a gentlerpan 
" to be set upon by highwaymen, and to tell them he was 
^ Macaitney , upon which they brought him to a justice of 
^ peace, in hopes of the reward, and the rogues w^eie sent to 
gaol Was it not great presence of mind ^ But maybe 
" you heaid this already, foi theie was a Grub-streett of it ’ 

27-30 Becembeu 1712 Scott, 111 84 
Well, go to cards, sio 1 ah Ppt, and dress the wme and o? ange, 
sii } ah Me, and 111 go sleep It is late Night, MD 29 Dec 
I dined 1 \ the city upon the broiled leg of a goose and a bit of 
hacon, with my printer Night, dear 1 ogues 30 Dec I suppose 
this wiU he full by Saturday (Omission*) 

* Original MS 

^Well, go to caids, sollah Ppt, and diess tfie wine and 
olauge, sollah Me, and 111 go seep 'Tis rate Nite MD 
^ 29 Dec I dined in the city upon the bi oiled leg of a goose 
^ and a bit of brawn, with my pimtei Nite two dee litt 
^logues ZO Dec I suppose this will be full by Saturday. 

^ iss it sail go ’ 

1-2 January 1712-13 ScoU,m 86-7 
A great many neio years to dearest MD. Pray God Almighty 
bless yoit^ and send yoi^ ever happy But burn politics, and send 

* The a for the m this paSsage, the In the print of the two foEowmg 
reader wiE not fad to ohseive, makes entries, some words are omitted, 
all the difference* * ‘temble dry’ made ‘terribly dry,’ 

f A flying^she^ or pamphlet al- with othei mistakes not necessary to 
ways called a Grub-street by Swift the sense. 
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1710-1713 
- iEo! 4^46 


Letter 57 . \ 


Leiter 58 

Addressed 
to Mrs 
Bingley, 
ajid en- 
dorsed by 
Mrs John- 
son * 58 
‘Eeb 4 
^ Of Lord 


me from coiiits and ministers ^ dearest little MD. ^ Jan " 

Go and be meny, httle sirrahs 

Original MS 

^ A sou sand nielly nielly new yeais to deelest micbar MD 
^ Pay God Almiglaty bless oo, and send oo eyei bappy But 
^bum politics, and send me from couits and ministeis^ 

^ Kite deelest own niicbar MD . 2 Jan. Go and be melly, 

^ 00 little Sollabs ’ 

3 jAmiAHT 1712-3 Scott, in 88 

I came back just by nightfall, cruel cold weather (Omission ) 
I’ll take my leave I forgot how MD’s accounts aie Go, play 
at ^cards Zove^Pdfr Night, MD, EW, ME, Lele The six odd 
shillings, tell Mrs Brent, are for her new year’s gift, (Omissions ) 

Original MS 

^ I came back just by nightfall, cruel cold weather I have 
^no smell yet, but my cold’s something better Nite de^ 

" sollahs, 111 take my reeve I forget how MD’s accounts 
‘are Go, play caids and be melly, deelest logues, and 
‘Rove Pdfr Nite michar MD FW oo roves Pdfr — ^FW, 
‘Lele lele, ME ME, MD MD MD MD MD MD MD FW 
‘FW FW ME ME FW FW FW FW FW ME -ME ME 
‘ The SIX odd shillings, tell Mrs B — , aie for her new year’s 
‘ gift Lele, lele, lele and lele ’ 


4 AND 7 JANmvaY 1712-3 Scott, m 89 
Lady Mountjoy told me that Macartney was got safe Others 
say the same thing (Omission ) After chiii oh to-day, I showed 
the Bishop of Clogher, at court, who was who Night, my two 
de<A> rogues . 7 Jan Played at ombre with Mis Ymhom7igh , 

I have got weah ink, and it is very white IT! go to slee2% 

Original MB 

^ Lady Mountjoy told me that Macartney was got safe 
‘ Others say the same thing ’Tis hafd such a clog should 
‘escape . After chuich to-day, I showed the Bishop of 
‘ Cloghei at court who was who Nite my two dee logues 
‘ and Installs 7 J an. Played at ombre with MtJY an I have 
‘ got new ink, and ’tis very white I’ll go to seep Nite MD ’ 
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12-14 Janxjaby 1712-S Scott, iii 95-97 1710-1718 

bought Plutarch, two yolumes, for thirty shillings, &o Well, 43-46 

111 tell you no more , yoit don*t understand Greek . So night, , 
own dear dallars IZJan . sat with Lady Orkney till twelve <roVsre*- 
(Omission ) The parliament was li Jan. bo -we laughed, Hum ' 
ic. Night, my own dearest little rogues, MD 

O'iiginal MS 

^ I bought Plutarch, two volumes, for thirty shillings, &c. 

^ Well, 111 tell 00 no more , oo don’t imdeistand Greek so 
' nite notvn dee dallais 13 Jem Sat with Lady Orkney 
^till twelve fiom whence you may conclude at is late, 

^Sollahs The pailiament was Nite dea MD 14 Jan 
" So we laughed &c Nite my own deelest iicha-r logue^ MB.’ 

15 Aism 16 Janitary 1712-3 Scoit, m 97-S 
people seeing me speak to L B causes a great deal of teasing 
I tell you what comes into my head, that I never knew whether 
ybit were Whigs or Tories, and I value our conveisation the moie 
that it never turned on that subject I have a fancy that Ppt is a 
Tory, and a iigid one I don’t know why, but mcthinks she looks 
like one, and DD a sort of a trimmer 16 Jan . because I have 
much business So my journals shall be short, and Npt must 
have patience 

Ongvial MS 

' • seeing me speak to L causes me a great deal 

'of teazmg — tell you what comes into my head, that I 
never knew whether MD were Whigs or Tories, and I value 
' our conversation the more that it never turned on that sub- 
' ject I have a fancy that Ppt is a Tory, and a violent one 
' I don’t know why , but methinks she looks like one and DD 
'a sort of a trimmer 16 Jan. ’cause I have much busv 
' ness So my journals shall be shoit, and MD must have 
' patience So mte dee SoUahs ’ 

18-21 Jakuary 1712-S Scott, m 99-101 

Go to cards, deadest MD * 19 Ja?^. A poor fellow called at the 

^ This was hantei, She liad no banter, but evidently leplying to 
violent predilections , but such as some gentle intimation from herself 
they were, they were w£ig, and de- * Paitb, I nevei knew MD ’s politics 
rived from hiinsISlf has another ‘ before ’ 
allusion later, with less tone of 
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Lettei 58 “ 


LEa?a}Eii 59. 

Addic&sed 
to Mrs 
Hmgky, 
and en- 
dorsed by 
Jobn- 
F5on . * 59 
'Feb 26 
‘Beatbof 
^ Secretary 
* Harason/ 


dooi wheie I lodge, with a paicel of oianges for a preseat for me. 
I bid my man leai n what his name was, and whence it came 
and not to let him leave his oranges Let them keep their poison 
for their rats I don't love it (Omission ) That blot is a 
blunder Night, dear MD 20 Jan Tom Leigh must go back, 
which IS one good thing to the town 21 Jan This letter shall 
not go till Saturday so you must know I e\peot a letter very 
soon, and that MD is very well, and so mght, dear MB 

Original MS 

‘ Go to caids, Sollahs, and nite MD 19 Jan A poor fellow 
' called at the door where I lodge, with a parcel of oianges 
' for a piesent foi me I bid my man know what his name 
"-was, and whence he came and not to let him leave his 
" oianges Let them keep their poison for then lats I 
" don’t love it Nite dear MD — drowsj’-, drowsy, dear — [heie 
" comes a blot scrawling in a line acioss page] — That blot is 
" a blundei Nite dea MD 20 Jan Tom Leigh must go 
"back, which is one good thing for the town Nite MD. 
" 21 Jan This lettei sail not go till Satuiday so oo must 
" know I expect a Eattlo vely soon , and that MD is vely weir; 
‘ and so nite dee MD ’ 

23 AND 24 1712-3 Swit, in 101-2 

Di Piatt and I sat this evening with the Bishop of Cloghei, 
and played at ombie for three-pence That I suppose is but low 
with you I found, at coming home, a lettei from MD, N 37 I 
shall not answei it this bout, but will the next I am soiiy foi 
'poor Ppt Pi ay walk ij yoxi can. (Omission) Night, MD 
Jan I havcjjust time to send this without giving it to the 
bellman (Omission ) My second cold is better now Night, 
dearest little MD, FW, ME, Lelo 

Ongmal MS 

" Dr Piatt and I sat this evening with Bishop of Clogher 
" and played at ombre for threepences That I suppose is 
" but low with you I found at coming home a letter from 
" MD, No, S7 I shall not answei" it zig bout, but will the 
" next. I am soiry for poo poo Ppt ’“Piay walk hen oo can , . 
"Pay, can oo walk oftener — oftener stilp ^ Nite dear MD 
" 24 Jam I have just time to send this wi^oitfc going to the 
" bellman Nite dealest iichar MD Sawey dealest MD MD 
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‘ MD, FW FW FW, ME ME, Poo Pdfr, Lele lele lele. My 1710-1713 
‘ second cold is better now Lele lele lele lele. 

letter 59 


25 AND 26 January 1712-3. ^eott, iii 103 
My little pamphlet is out 'tis not politics If it takes, I say 
again you shall hear of it (Omission ) 26 Jan This moinmg I 
felt a little touch of giddiness, which has disordeied and weakened 
me with its ugly remains all this day. 

Oi'^inal MS 

^ My little pamphlet is out ’tis not politics If ]t takes, I 
^say again you sail hear of it Nite deelogues 26 Jan. 
^ This morning I felt a little touch of giddiness, which has 
^ disordered and weakened me with its ugly remains all this 
I day Pity Pdfi ’ 

• 27-30 January 1712-3 Scott, iii 104-5 

I know not what to judge Night, my own dearest MD. 28 Jan. 
I was to-day at Court, where the Ambassador talked to me as if 
he did not suspect any design in burning d^Aumont’s house but 
Abb4 Gautiei said d’Aumont had a letter the very same day, to 
let him know his house should be burnt, and tells several other 
circumstances 29 Jan Well, but I must answer yoicr Utter, 

young tvomeh not yet , it is late now, and I can’t find it 30 
Jan , He [little Harrison] must be three or four hundred pounds 
in debt at least Poor brat^ Let me go to bed, mralvs. Night, 
dear MD, 


Ongiml MS 

^ I know not what to judge Nite my own dearest MD, 
"lOve pdfr 28 Jan I was to-day at court, wheie the 
^ Spanish ambassadoi talked to me as if he did not suspec^ 
^any design in burning d’Aumont’s house but the Abbd 
' Gautier said . that d^Aumont had a letter the very same 
^ day to let him know his house should be burnt And they 
^ tell several other circumstances . Nite dear MD 29 Jan 
‘ Well, but I must answer oo Battle, ung oomens. not 
‘ yet , ’tis rate now, and*I can’t tmd it 30 Jan . He [little 
‘ Hainson] musj three or four hundred pounds in debt at 
‘ least, the bi^it ' ^ Let me go to ed SoUabs Nite deenchar 
‘MD.’ 
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THE LIFE OF JONATHAN STi'IFT. [BookTI 
1 F^bruap^y 1712-3 JScoU^m 107 

Here is a week gone, and one side of this letter not finished. 0, 
but I will write now but once in three weeks. Ye$, faith, this 
shaB go sooner . * I spoke to the Duke of Ormond . . of Irish 

afiTairs * . will speak to loid-treasuier to-morrow that we three 
may settle some way or other (Omission ) 

Chiginal MS 

'Faith, heie’s a week gone, and one side of this lettei not 
' finished 0, but I write now but once in three weeks — Iss, 
' faith, this shall go sooner I spoke to Duke Ormond . 

' of Irish affaiis . . will speak to Loid Treasurer to-monow 
'that we fhiee may settle them some way oi othei Nite, 
' sollahs b'oth, love Pdfr’ 


3 AND 4 February 1712-3 Scotty in 108-9 
Sat till tw'elYe with the Provost and Bishop of Clogher (Omis- 
sion ^ 4 Feh My head is still in no good ordei I am heartdy 
Sony foi Ppt. I am sme her head is good for (blank). ITl answer 
more to^iorrow Might, dearest MD. 

Ongmal MS 

' Sat till twelve with the Piovost and Bishop of Clogher 
' at the Provost's Nite MD 4 Feb My head is still in no 
' good order I am heaitily sorry for poo ppt I am sure hei 
'head is good for something 111 answer more tomollow* 
' Nite two dee Sollahs Nite MD.' 


5 February 1712-3 Scott, in 109 

I must go on with gour letter. I dined to-day with Sir Andrew 
Pountame and the provost, and played at ombre with him all the 
afternoon I won, yet Sir Andrew is an admirable player Lord 
Pembroke came in, and I gave him thiee or four scurvy Dilly 
puns, that begin with an Well, but your letter, well, let me 
see — No, I believe I shall write no moie this good while, nor pub- 
lish what I have done. (Omission) I did not suspect you 
would tell Filby You are so (blank) Turns and visitations — 
what are these ^ 111 preach and visit* as much for Mr, Walls 
Pray God mend peoyilds health , mine -is but very indifferent I 
have left off Spa water, it makes mj^legs swell Night, dearest 
MD 

Original MS 

'I must go on with oo letter I dined to<lay with Sir 
' Andrew Fountame and provost, and I played at ombre with 
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^ him all the afternoon I won, yet Sii Andrew is an admii- i7io-i7i3 
^ able playei. Lord Pembroke came in, and I gave him three 
^ or four scurvy Lilly puns, that begin with an ^f Well, but 
^ oor letter, well, ret me see — ^No I believe I shall wiite no 

^moie this good while, noi publish what I have done 
" Nauty Ppt, 00 are vely tempegant * I did not suspect oo 
‘would tell Filby Oo are so recise, not to oor health 
‘ Turns and visitations — ^what aie those ^ TU preach and 
‘visit as ‘much for Mr Walls Pray God mend poo Ppt’s 
‘ health , mine is but very indifferent I have, left Spa 
‘ water ; it makes my leg swell Nite deelest MD/ 

• • • 

6-8 Febrijaey 1712-3 Scott, iii 111 
This is the queen’s birthday, and I never saw it celebrated with 
€0 much hurry and fine clothes I passed the evening at Mrs 
Vanhomrigh’s, and Came home pretty early, to answer your letter 
again . . You did well to let Parvisol make up his accompts. All 
things grow dear in Ireland, but corn to the parsons . Wight, 
dearest rogues, MB 7 Feb Colds * we have been all dying with 
colds , but now they are a little off, and my second is almost off 
So now I have answered your letter and I’ll say no more but bid 
you night, dear ML 8 Feb I was to see Lady Worsley to-day . , 

She lodges m the very house in King Street, between St James’s 
Street and St James’s Square, where DUs brother bought the sweet- 
bread, when I lodged there, and BD came to see me Short (blank ) 

Night, ML 

. Ongmal MS 

‘ This IS the queen’s birthday, and I never saw it celebrated 
‘ with so much luxury and fine clothes . I passt the evening 
^ at Mrs , Vanhomngh’s, and came home pretty early, to 
‘ answer oo Battle again Oo did well to let Parvisol make up 
‘ his accounts All things giow dear in Ireland, but corn to th^^ 

‘ paisons, Nite deelogues 7 Feb Cold ^ why we have been 
‘ all dying with colds, but now they are a little over, and my 
‘ second is almost off So now I have answered oo Battle, . 

‘ and I’ll say no more, but bid oo Nite oo deelogues ML 8 Feb 
‘ I was to see Lady Woi^ley to-day She lodges in the very 
‘house in Kmg-stieet, between St James’s-street and St, 

‘ James’s-squar^, where ML’s brother bi ought the sweetbread, 

* Teimagant 
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Letter 60 

Addressed 
to Mrs 
Bmgley, 
and en- 
doiserl by 
Mrs John- 
son ‘ 60 
‘Mai 7’ 


" when I lodged there, and MB'came to see me Shoit slgh'^ 
Nite MD Poo pdfi ’ 

13 AND 14 FEBRtrARY 1712-13 ScoU, 111 118-4 
I sent to see how poor Harrison did, and he is extremely ill and 
I am very much afflicted for him, as he is my own creature . I am 
much concerned for this poor lad Hight, dear MD 14 Feh 
No loss [little Harrison’s] eyer grieved me so much poor creature ^ 
Pray God Almighty bless poo7 MD 

Original MS 

" I went to see how poor Harrison did, and he is extiemely 
^ill, and I very much afflicted for him, for he is my own 
'oieature J am in much concern for this pool lad Nite 
'Ppt, nite deelogues, Nite 14 Feb No loss’ [little Ham- 
son’s] ^ evei grieved me so much poor creatuie * Pray God 
‘ Almighty bless poor ppt, poo MD ’ 

15-19 February 1712-3 Scott, in 115-7 
15 Feb I am come home very melancholy, and will go to bed 
Night, dearest MD 16 Feh I have been reading a bool for 
amusement 17 Feh Lord Bohngbioke is sending his brother to 
succeed M't Harrison I lo^t my money at ombre sadly , I make a 
thousand blundeis at I play hut threepenny ombre , but it is 
what you call running ombie 18 Feh I believe she*[Hax’iison’s 
mothei] is an old devil, and hei daughtei a (blank) 19 Feb 
so mglit, dear MD 

Onqiiial MS 

"I am come home veiy melancholy, and will go to bed 
^Nite MD, my own deelest MD Ppt 16 Feb I have been 
^ reading a foolish book for amusement 17 Feb Lord Bolmg- 
^ bioke IS sending his biother to succeed poor Hairison 1 
^ Jose my money at ombre sadly , I make a thousand blunders 
' I play putt [fic] thieepenny ombre , but it is what you 
^call running ombre 18 Feh I believe she [Harrison’s 
mother] ' is an old devil, and her daughter no bettci Nite 
^ MD 19 Feb so nite, dee Sollaisj nite ’ 


20 AND 21 February 1712-3 Scott, m 117 
Good laeJe I when I came home, I warrant, I found a letter from 
MD, No, 38 , and pou wiite so small now-a-d^s »I hope your 
poor eyes are better , I will speak to Mr Griffin to^moirow, about 
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Ppt’s brotliei Filby, and desire, whether he deserves oi no, that 1710-1713 
his employment maybe mended, that is to say, j/jT see Griffin^ Mt 43-46 
otherwise not , and 111 answer MD^s letter when I Pdfr think fit "/ . 

Nigh% MD 21 Feb Methmks I writ a little saucy last mght I 
mean the last (blank)'' I saw Griffin at Court If I knew 
toiler e to write to Filby, I would I dined with loid treasurer 
and seven loids to-day You know Saturday is his gieat day I sat 
with thm till eight 

Ongtiml MS 

^ Good luck ’ when I came home, I warrant I found a 
^letter from MD, No 38 , and 00 write so small now-oo-days, 
hope 001 poor eyes aie better I will speak to Mr 
^ Giiffin to-moiiow, about Ppt’s brother Filby, and desiie, 

^ whethei he deserves 01 no, that his employment may be 
^ mended That is to say, if I can see Griffin , otheiwise not, 

"^nd I’ll answer oor Eattle hen I Pdfi think fit Nite dee 
' MD 21 Feh Methmks I wiitt a little saucy last night I 
^ mean the last wmid, God ’give me I saw Giiffin at Ccuit 
‘ If I knew how to wiite to Filby, I would I dined 
^with Loid Tieasuier and seven bids to-day You know 
" Saturday is his gieat day but I sat with them alone till 
^ eight ’ 


24 Febiujahy 1712-3 ScoU, lu 120 
But I’ll go to-moriow , for Lady Catherine Hyde and Lady 
Bolingbroke aie to be theie by appointment, and I lifted up my 
periwig, and all, to make a figure Well, wffio can help it % Not 
I, vow to Heaven * JSftght, MB 

0? iginal MS 

^But I’ll go to-morrow, for Lady Catheiine Hyde and 
‘ Lady Bolingbroke are to be theie by appointment And I^ 
^ listed up my periwig and all, to make a figuie Well, who 
^ can help it ^ Not I, vow to Nite MD ’ 

27 AKD 28 Febbt^vey 1712-3 Scott, m 122-23 
Sii Thomas Hanmei has my papeis now (Omission ) Ton 
are noio at ombre with tho dean, always on Friday night with Mrs 
Walls Fight, deai MD, 28 Feh And now I must -bid you 
* • 

He meant of the * when I that a blank should be left in place of 
* think fit / and it is incomprehensible the * last woi d, ’ wi itten quite plainly 
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1710-171$ fti-rewell, deaiest logues God Mess dear MD^ and love Pdfi. 
Mu 4346 Faiewell MD, FW, ME, Lele. 

Original 2LS^ 

^ Sir Thomas Hanmei has my papers now — ^And hat xs MD 
^ doing now ^ Oh, at ombie with the dean, always on Friday 
' night with Mrs Walls Nite own dee litt MD 28 Feh 
^ And now I must bid oo farewell, deelest nchar Ppt God 
^ bless 00 evei, and rove Pdfr Farewell MD MD MD, FW 
' FW FW F W, ME ME ME, Lele lele ^ 


3-5 March 1712-8 JScott, iii 124-5 

- 1 walk when I can, but am gio\vn very idle , and, not finishing 
mj thing, I rdmhle abroad and play at ombre 4 March Night, 
dear MD 5 Mao ch Night, MD 

Original MS 

^ I walk when I can, but am giown veiy idle , and not 
^ fiimshing my thing, I gamble ^ abroad and play at ombre 
‘ 4 March. Nite poodeenchar MD. 5 Mwch Nite Sollahs ’ 

Hrs John- 6 Mirch 1712-3 Scott, m 126 

27 * 1 to-day at an auction of pictures with Pratt, and laid out 

tioo potmds Jive shillings for a picture of Titian, and* if it weie a 
Titian it would be worth twice as many pounds - I was at 
loid-tieasurer’s levee with the provost, to ask a book for the 
college — I nevei go to his levee, unless it he to present some- 
body. (Omissions ) 

Original MS 

" ‘I was to-day at an auction of fjictui^es with Piatt, and 
^ laid out forty-foui shiUings foi a pictuie of Titian, and if it 
" were a Titian it would be worth twice as many pounds I 
^ was at Loid Treasurer's levee with the provost, to ask a book 
^for the college I never go to his levee, unless to piesent 
^ somebody For all oor raillymg, saucy Ppt, as hope saved 
Important <1 expected they would have decided about me long ago; 
restored. ^ and as hope saved, as soon as ever things ate given away, 
‘and I not provided for, I will be" gone with the very fix st 
^ opportunity, and put up bag and baggage. But people are 
' slower than can be thought. Nite MD ’ 

^ * Gambol ^ ite means He spells it ‘ gamble ’ for a pun 


Lettei 60 • 


Letter 61 

Addressed 
to Mis 
Dingloy, 
and en- 
dorsed by 
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7 Maeoh 1712-Si m 127 1710 I7i.{ 

I blew MB’s politics before, and I tbink it pretty extraordinary, 
and a great compliment to you, and I believe never tbiee people £ettei 61. 
conversed so much -with so little politics . 0 yes, tliings*otr <2 very 
deal BD must come in at last with bei tvro eggs a penny There 
the provost was well applied . . I was not at court to-day, a 
wondei ^ Night, dear MD Love Pdfi 

Original MS 

^ Faith, I never knew MB’s politics before, and I think it 

^ pretty estraoidinary, and a great comphment to you , and 

believe never thiee people conversed so much T^ith so 

^ little politics • 0 yes, things very dear DD ihust come 

^ in at last with her two eggs a penny There, th^ prpverb 

^ was well applied I was not at couit to-day A wonder f 

" Nite Sollahs Eove poo Pdfi ’ 

0 


9 Maech 1712-3 Siott, iii 128 


Loid-keeper is suddenly taken ill of a quinsy, and some lords 
aie commissioned, I thmk lord treasurer, to prologue the parlia- 
ment in his stead. You never saw a town so full of ferment and 
expectation Mr Pope has published a fine poem, called Windsor 
h'^oiest Bead it Night, MB 

Original MS 


First men- 
tion ot 
Pope m 
Swift’s 
kttei'i. 


^Loid Keepei is suddenly taken ill of a quinsy, and some 
^ lords are commission, I think Lord Tievoi, to prorogue the' 
^ parliament in his stead You never saw a town so full of 
^ ferment and expectation Mi Pope has published a fine* 
' poena called Windsoi Forest Read it Nite, MD ’ 


10 AXJD 11 March 1712-13 Scott, m 128 
1 vrent to look on a library I am going to buy, if we can agree. 

I have offered a hundred and twenty pounds, and will give ten 
pounds more Lord Bohngbroke will lend me the money. I was 
two hours poring over the books (Omission) Night, MD 

II Maich Sir Andrew Fountame invited the provost and me 
to dine with him, and play ombre, when I fairly lost fourteen 
shillings It won’t do . Weiit out four matadores and a trump 
in black, and yet was beasted Very sad, faith f Night, my deai 
rogues, MD 

* Origiml MS 

^ I went to Took^over a hbraiy I am going to buy, if we can 
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Letter 61 * 


Important 

ithtoiation 


^ agree. I have ofSfeied a hundred and twenty pounds, and 
^will give ten more Lord Bolmghroke will lend me the 
' money.. I was two hours poimg on the hooks How do oo 
' do, Sollahs ^ Eove Pdfr, poopdfr. Nite MD MD MD. 11 
^ March Sir Andrew Fountaine invited the provost and me 
‘to dine with him, and play at ombre, when I fanjy lost 
‘fourteen shillings Faith, it won’t do Went out four 
‘matadoies and a trump in black, and was beasted Vely 
‘ bad, faith, of Pdfr. Nite deelest logues Nite MD,’ 

• 12-18 Makch 1712-13 Scott, iii 129-33 

. I had much discern se with the Duke of Ormond this morning, 
and am driVm^ some points to secuie (blank; I left the society at 
seven W%ght, dear MD 13 March This letter shall not go 
to-morrow No haste, young women ^ nothing that presses . , 
N%g'h% dear MD 14 March I doubt I shall not buy the library^ 
for a rogwish bookseller has offered sixty pounds more than I 
designed to give and so good night Love Pdfr and MD. 15 
March Ppt may understand me Brevets are commissions Ask 
soldiers, dear nrrahs Night, MD 16 March Night, MD. 
17 March Night, MD 18 March Night, MD. (Omission ) 

Chxgimd MS 

‘I had much discouise with the Duke of Ormond this 
‘ morning, and am driving some points to secure us all in the 
‘ case of accidents, Ppt I left the Society at seven . Nito, 
‘own dee MD 13 March This letter shall not go to- 
‘ morrow No haste, ung oomens , nothing that presses* 
"‘Night, logues 14 March I doubt I shall not buy the 
‘ library , for a loguey bookseller has offered sixty pounds 
‘ moie than I designed to give. And so dood nite, sollahs 
■^11 Eovo Pdfr Nite MD 15 March Yes, ppt, oo may 
‘ understand me . Brevets are commissions. Ask soldiers, 
‘dull sollahs^ Nite MD 16 March Nite, dee MD 17 
^ March Nite deelest Sollahs, His i ate Nite MD 1^ March 
‘ Nite my own dee sollahs Pdfi ro'^es MD ’ 

* He calls them ‘dull’ because he of hSnoiii passee that since she could 
does not fancy they will understand not get a husband the Queen should 
a joke he tells them of Duke Disney, give her a brevet to act as a gnamed 
an old battered rake ( ‘ not an old man v oman 
‘ hut an old rake who said of a maid 
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19-21 Makch 1712-3 Scotty ui 133-5 

The Bishop of Clogher has made an %f pnn, that he is might;y -3^^ 
proud of, and designs to send it over to his brother ^Tom Bift 61 
Sir Andrew Fountame has wrote to Tom Ashe last post, and told 
him the pnn, and desired him to send it over to the bishop as his 
own , and, if it succeeds, it will be a pure bite The bishop will 
tell it us as a wonder, that he and his brother should jump so 
exactly 111 tell you the pun , — if there was a hackney coach at 
Mr Pooleifs door, what town m Egjpt would it be % Why, it would 
be Hecatompolis , Hack at Tom Fooletfs Silly, says Ppt lohat 
care yau 9 Night, MD 21 March 111 keep the letter in my 
pocket, and give it into the post myself . . Farewell, deaiest MB, 

FW, ME, Lele 


Original MS 

' Bishop Cloghei has made an If pun, that he is* mighty 
^ pioud of, and designs to send it over to his brother Tom. 

. ^ But Sir Andrew Fountaine has wrote to Tom Ashe last post, 

^ ' and told him the pun, and desired him to send it over to 
‘ the bishop as his own , and if it succeeds, ’twill be a pule 
' bite The bishop will tell it us as a wonder, that he and 
' his brothel should jump so exactly 111 tell you the pun 
^ If there was a hackney coach at Mr Policy’s door, what 
‘ town m^Egypt would it be ^ Why, it would be Hecatom- 
^ polls , JBiach at Tom Polley^s SilUy, says Ppt , • hat care 
‘ 00 Nite, darling dea MD 21 March * 111 keep the lettei 
^ in my pottick, and give it into the post myself . . Farewell, 

^ deelest MD MD MD, FW FW FW, Ppt, ME ME ME, lele 
' — ^Lele logues ’ 

21-25 March 1712-3 ScoU, m 135-8 

I wish I could have done better, and hope that yoz4 will take what 
can be done m good part, and that brother will not dishke it 
Night, dearest MD 22 March Pray remember Eltee. You 
know the reason. L T and Eltee are pronounced the same way 
Stay, it IS now five weeks since I had a letter fi:om MD. I allow 
you SIX You see why I cannot come over the begmmng of April , 
but as hope saved, it is^ not Pdfir’s fault (misplaced) Whoever 
has to do with this mim^try can fix no tune , hut as hope saved, 
it is not Pdfr's fault (Omission ) 23 March I endeavour to keep 
a firm iSriendship between the Duke of Ormond and Eltee. Yoic 
know who Eltel is,* (or have you forgot already 1) . I’ll go sleep 
Night, dearer Mi) 25 March the weather is so had Is it 
so with you ? Night, dear MB 


c & 2 
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Original MS 

, ' I wisli I could have done better, and hope oo will take 
' what can .he done in good part, and that oorhrothei will not 
" dislike it — Nite, own dear MD, Ppt 22 March Piay re- 
^member Eltee You knew the reason L T and Eltee 
^ pronounced the same way Stay, 'tis five weeks since I^had 
' a letter fiom MD I allow oo six You see why I cannot 
" come ovei the beginning of Apiil Whoever has to do with 
^ this ministry can fix no time But as hope saved, it is not 
"Pdfi’s fault Pay don’t blame poo Pdfr Nite, deelest logues 
'MP 23 March I endeavour to keep a firm fiiendship 
'between Duke* Ormond and Eltee (Oo know who Eltee is, 
' or have oo fordot already I’ll go seep Nite, deelest 
‘ MD 25 March The weather is so bad Is it so with 
' 00 , Sollahs 'i Nite, nite, own MD ’ 

27 Maiich 1713 Scolf, ui 139 

Parnell^s poem is mightily esteemed , but poetry soils ill I am 
plagued with that (blank) poor Harnson^s mother I went 
afterward to see a famous moving picture, and I never saw any- 
thing so pretty. You see a sea ten inches wide, a town at the 
other hand, and ships sailing in the sea, and discharging their 
cannon You see a great sky, with moon and stars, <&c I am a 
fool Night, dear MD 

0) iginal MS 

' Parnell’s poem is mightily esteemed , but poetry sells* ilL 
^ Tam plagued with that devil’s brood, poor Hamson’s mother. 

^ . I went afterwards to see a famous moving picture, and I 
' never saw anything so pretty You see a sea ten miles wide, 
'a'^town on ’tother end, and ships sailing in the sea, and 
' discharging their cannon You see a great sky with moon 
' and stars &c I’m a fool. Nite, dee MD ’ 

29 Aim 30 Mahoh 1713 Scott, iii 141 
The altar [at Chelsea Hospital] put n^e in mind of TisdalFs out- 
landish moidd at your hospital for the sddiers . Have you such 
weather 1 Night, MD ZO March . I paid the hundred pounds this 
evening, and it was a gieat surprise to the recejver Night, MD 

Original MS 

The altar [at Chelsea Hospital] put me m mind of 
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‘ Tisdall’s outlandisli would^ at your hospital £oi the soldiers 
' Have 00 such weathei ^ Nite dee dee MD 30 March 1 
^ paid the hundred pounds this evening, and it was an agieeahlc 
^ surprise to the leceiver Nite, dee MD * 


. 31 Maech — 5 Apeil 1713 Scottf m 142-7 

Sir Andiew Foimtaine invited the Bishop of Clogher and me, 
and some others, to dine where he did . This evening Lady 
Masham, Dr Arbuthnot, and I, were contriving a lie for to-monow,f 
that Ml, FToble, who was hanged last Saturday, was recoveied by 
his friends Night, MD 1 A'pnJ Addison is to have a play 
on Friday m Easter week 'tis a tragedy, called Cato , I saw it 
unfinished some years ago Nigh% deai MD 2 ApnL I nevei 
saw such a long run of ill weather in my life Ntglitf dear MO 
4 April This Passion-week, people are so demuie, especially this 
last day, that I told Dilly, who called here, that I would dine with 
« him, and so I did, faith , and had a small shoulder of mutton of 
my own bespeaking 5 Aprd Loid Abingdon had like to have 
• snapped me for dinner, and I believe will fall out for refusing him, 
but I hate dining with him, and I dined with a piivate friend 
FTight, MD 

Original MS 

‘ Sii Andrew Fountaine invited Bishop Cloghei and me, 
^ and some others, to dine where he did This evening 
^ Lady Masham, Dr Arbuthnot, and I, weie contiiving a he 
' for to-moirow, that Mr Noble, who was hanged last Satur- 
^ day, was recovered by his friends Nite dee MD 1 


^ So Swifij writes xn his MS pro- 
bably so spelhng accidentally the word 
m his mind— wood The gift men- 
tioned in the next entry had been 
entrusted to Swift for a ‘very de- 
‘ serving’ hut ‘poor and sickly’ pei- 
son who was quite unknown to the 
giver, hut whose position Swift had 
described 

i Among the papers at ETarfoid, 
strange to say, I found fn -Swift’s 
handwiitmg the very ‘ lie ’ fhus pre- 
pared to turn into April fools the 
friends who might he credulous 
eucwigh to behev^ it* A curious in- 
terest IS imptrted#to it by the fact, 
that, m the famous scene of Marriage 


a la Mode wheie the seducer is •es- 
caping through the bedchamber wirr- 
dow aftei muidenng the husband, 
Hogarth had m his mind this very 
Hoble, whose profession was the law, 
and who was hanged for committing 
muider in precisely those circum- 
stances Swift’s MS runs thus— 
‘Do you know that ]^Ir Hohle was 
‘ but half hang’d, and was brought to 
‘ life by his friends, but was since 
‘ seiz’d again, and is now m a mes- 
‘ senger’s hands at the Black Swan in 
‘ Holbom 2 This was talked all over 
‘ the Court last night ’ Swift had of 
course given this copy to Fountame 


1710 1713 
JSt 43-4() 


Lettei 02 


Fii&t night 
of Cato 
Tuesday, 
14th Apiil 


Apnl 3 est 
(MS) 
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1.710-1713 ‘ Apnl Addison is to have a play of his acted on Friday in 

' Eastei week ’tis a tragedy called Oato , I saw it unfimshed 

Lettei G2 years ago Nite, dee MD 2 Apnl I never saw 

‘ sucli long run of ill weather in my life Kite dee logues &c 
^ &c 4 A2ml This Passion-week, people aie so demure, 
‘ especially this last day, that I told Dilly who called heie, 
^ that I would dme with Inm, and so I did, faith , and had a 
^ small shoulder of mutton of my own bespeaking Nite dee 
^ MD 5 Loid Abingdon was like to have snapped me 

^ foi dinner, and I believe will fall out foi refusing him, but I 
^ hate dining with them, and so I dined with a piivate friend 
‘ Nite, dee MD 


6 ANU 7 ApIwIL 1713 Scott, m 148-9 
It IS rainy weather again , neve'^ saw the like This letter shall 
go to-moirow, remember, young women, it is seven weeks since , 
your last, and I allow you but five weeks , but yoit have been gal- 
loping 111 tho countiy to Swanton’s F^ay tell Swanton I had his 
letter mght, dear MD 7 April I have not been abioad, 
you may be sure , so I can say nothing to-day, but that I love 
A{B hettei than ever, if possible DonH this perplex you ^ What 
caro But love Pdfi Faiewell, dearest MD, FW, ME, Lele 
Night, deadest little AID (Omission ) 

Ougioial AIS 

" It is lainy weathei again , nevle saw ze rike This letter 
' shall go to-morrow , remember, ung oomens, it is seven 
‘ weeks since ooi last, and I allow oo but five weeks , but oo 
' have been galloping in the country to Swanton’s. Oh, pray 
" tell Swanton I had his lettei Nite, deelest MD 7 Apnl 
^ I have not been abioad, oo may be sure , so I can say 
‘ nothing to-day, but that I love MD Ppt bettle zan ever if 
'possibere Does this perplex you^ Hat caiel^ But 
^ rove Pdfr, sawey Pdfi Faiewell, deelest MD MD MD FW 
'FW FW ME ME ME Lele . Nite^ dee Sollahs Late. 

^ Rove Pdfr’ 


Addressed 
i ;0 Mrs 


8-10 Apeil 1713 Scott, m 149-51 

Lord Cholmondeley is this day removed. . /I dined with lord- 
treasurer, and did the business I had for him to hya satisfaction. I 
won’t tell you what it was, (Omissions ) 9 Apnl. ^ [The Duchess] 
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told hiia stones, which the we^k man helieved, and was converted, 
10 A^r%l I had a great deal of business to-night, which gave me 
a temptation to be idle, and I lost a dozen shilhngs at ombre, 
with Dr Pratt and anothei (Omission) Night, MD.. 

Original MB, 

^ Lord Chomley (the right name is Cholmondeley) is this 
^ day lemoved . I dined with Lord Treasurer, and did the 
" business I had for him to his satisfaction I won’t tell oo 


1710-1713. 
JiT 43-46. 

and en 
dorsed by 
Mrs John- 
son ‘ 63 
«May4' 


" what it was So much for zat 9 AfT%l . [The Duchess] told 
^ him stories, which the weak man beheved, and was perveited. 
^ Kite MD 10 April I had a great deal of business to-night, 
^ which gave me a temptation to be idle I lost a doigien 
^shillings at ombre, with Dr Pratt and another "I have 
^ been to see 'tother day the Bishop Clogher and Lady, but 
did not see Miss Nite, dee MD ’ 


13-22 Ahul 1713 BcoU, m 153-57 
I bid Mr Lewis tell my loid-treasurer, that I tale nothing ill of 
him, but his not giving me timely notice, as he promised to do, if he 
found the queen would do nothing for me stay I will not , and so 
believe for all om (blank) you may sec me in Dubhn before April 
ends What care 1^ Fight, dearest rogues, MD 14 April * , 
And so he'’ will say for a hundred mghts 15 Aprd Lord Bolmg- 
broke made me dine with him to-day I was as good company as 
ever and told me the queen would determine something foi me 
to-night Night, dear MD April Out came lord-treasurer, 
and said that I must be Prebe-ndary of Windsor . , Fight, dear 
MD 19 Apnl After dinner Mr Lewis sent me word, that the 
queen staid till she knew whether the Duke of Ormond approved 
of Sterne for a bishop . Night, MD 20 April I can’t tell Fight, 
own dear MD 22 April I hate this suspense . Fight, dear 
MD. 

Original MS 

bid Mr Lewis tell my Lord Treasurer, that I took 
^ nothing ill of him but his not giving me timely notice, as 
^ he promised to do, if he found the Queen would do nothmg 
^ foi me. Stay I wili hot , and so I beheve for all oo sawey 
^ ppt can say, oo may "see me in Dubhn before April ends- • . 
^ Hat caie I ^ Nite, deelest logues Nite MD. 14 Apnl . . . 
^ and so h^ will for a hundred nights Nite, dee MD. 15 
^ A 2 onl Lord Bolmgbroke made me dme with him to-day 
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1710-1713 ^ (I was as good company as ever)^ and told me the Queen 
" would deteimine something for me to-night Nite, deelest 
Letter 63 ’c IQ, April Out came Loid Tieasurer, and said that 
‘ I must he Prebend of Windsor, . Nite, own dee MD 
‘ 19 April After dinner Mr Lewis sent me a note, that 
^ Queen staid till she knew whether the Duke Ormond ap- 
' proved of Sterne for bishop. . , Nite deelest MD 20 
‘ I can’t tell Nite, dear de Rogues Nite MD 2? April 
' I hate this suspense Nite, dee logues Poo pdfr’ 

23 April 1713 Scott, m 167 

I must finish ^the book I am writing, before I can yo ovei , and 
they expect I shall pass next winter heie, and then I will drive them 
to give me a sum of money However, I hope to pass foui oi five 
months with MD whatever comes of it (Omission ) I received yours ^ 
to-night , just ten weeks since I had your last. I shall write next 
post to Bishop Sterne Never man had so many enemies in Ireland 
as he The Archbishop of York, my mortal enemy, has sent, by 
a third hand, that he would be glad to see me Shall I see him, 
or not ? I hope to be over in a month, and that MD, with then 
raillery, will be mistaken, that I shall make it three yeais I will 
answer your letter soon , but no more journals I shall be veiy 
busy Short letters fiom henceforward I shall not part with 
Laraoor That is all I have to live on, except the deaneiy bo 
wortn more than foiu hundred pounds a year Is if^ If it be, 
overplus shall be divided (blank) beside usual (blank) Pray wiito 
to me a good-humoured letter immediately, let it be ever so shoit. 
This affair was earned with great difficulty, which vexes mo. But 
they say here, it is much to my reputation, that I have made a 
bishop, in spite of all the world, to get the best deanery in Ii eland. 
Night, dear MD, 

Original MS 

' I must finish the book I am wilting, before I can come 
‘dVer; and they expect I shall pass next winter here, and 
then I will drive them to give me a sum of money How- 
^ever, I hope to pass four or fiv^ months with IHD, and 
lanportot ^whatever comes on it MD’s allowance must be inci eased, 
iBstoa. ‘ and shall he too, faith • iss tiuly. I" received ooi dee Battle 
.‘JiTo. 89 to-night ; jnst ten weeks since I had your last. I 
‘shall Tmte next post to Bishop Sterne Never man had 
‘so many enemies of* Ireland as he. . The Amhbishop of 

* He means Irish enemies , enemies belonging to Ireland 
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^ York, my moital enemy, has sent by a third hand that he 1710 1713 
' would be glad to see me. Shall I see him or not ^ I hope^i^L^il^ 
^to be ovei in a month, and that MD with therr raillery 
^ will be mistaken, that I shall make it three years I will 
^answer oor Eattle «oon, but no more journals I shall be 
^ veiy busy Short letters from henceforwaid I shall not 
‘part with Laiacor That is all I have to live on, except the 
‘ deanei^y be woith more than four hundred pounds a year Is 
‘ it ^ If it be, overplus shall be divided between MD and Inteiestmg 
‘ FW, beside usual allowance of MD dee logues . Pray write supplied 
‘ to me a good-humoured letter immediately, let it be ever* so 
‘ short This affair was earned with grea,t difficulty, which 
‘ vexes me but they say heie ’tis much to my reputation, 

^ ‘ that I have made a bishop in spite of all the world, to get 
f the best deanery in Ireland Nite, dee dee Sollahs ’ 


24-27 Apeil 1713 111 I08-6O 

I foigot to tell you, I had Sterne’s letter yesterday, m answer to 
name (Omissions) J made mistakes the thiee last days 25 A'pnl 
I know not whether my wairant be got ready from the Duke 0 / 
Oimond 1 suppose it will by to-night I am going abroad, and 
will keep this unsealed, till I know whether all be finished (blank) 
I had this letter all day in my pocket waitmg till I heard the war- 
rants were gone over I think to take a hundred pounds a year out 
of the deanery, and divide between (blank) but mil talk of that when 
I come over Night, dear MD Love pdfr. 26 Apnl Yesterday I 
dined with lord-treasurer and was so bedeaned ^ The Archbishop 
of York says, he will never more speak against me I have given 
Tooke DD’s note, to prove she is alive (Omissions) 27 Aprik 
Farewell, MD, FW, ME, Lele (Omissions ) 

Onjgvml MB 

'I forgot to tell you, I had Sterne’s letter yesterday m 
^ answer to mine, Oo performed oor Commission well, dood 
' dallars both I made mistakes the three last days 25 
" I know not wbethei -my wanant be yet leady froDa the 
‘ Duke Oimond I suppose it will by to-mght I am going 
" abroad, and ly^ll, keep this unsealed, till I know whether 
'all* be finished^— Morn^- dee Sollahs — I had this letter all 
' day in my pocket, waiting till I heard the warrants were 
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^ gone ovei I think to take a hundred pound a year out of 
the deaneiy, and divide it between M and Pr and so be 
‘ one yeai* longer paying the debt but we’ll talk of zis hen 
" I come over So Nite, deere Sollahs Lo Pdfr 26 Apr^l. 
^ Yesteiday I dined with Loid Treasurer, and was so bedeaned * 
^ Aichbishop York says he will never more speak against me 
" . . I have given Tooke DD’s note, to prove she is alive. 111 
^answer oor Rattle and addle soon 27 Apnl Farey^ell, 
^ dealest deelest Nite MD MD FW FW FW ME ME ME 
^ Lele lele ’ 


• . 16 May 1713 ScoU, iii 160 

I will write to Parvisol and a blank for whatever fellow the last 
dean employed Tell Raymond I cannot succeed to get him the 
living of Moimed Take no lodging for me Whatl at your old ^ 
tricks again I can lie somewhere after I land, and care not 
where, noi how I will buy your eggs and bacon (blank) your caps^ 
and Bible , and pray think immediately, and give me some com- 
missions, and I will perform them (Omission ) The letter I sent 
before this was to have gone a post before, but an accident 
hindered it and, I assure you, 1 am 'very angry MB did not 
write to Pdjr, and I think you might have had a dean under your 
girdle foi the superscription Farewell, deaiest MD, FW, ME, 
Lele (Omission ) 

Original if/S' 

^ I Will wiite to Parvisol and a blank for whatever fellow' it 


^ IS whom the last dean employed Tell Raymond I cannot 
^succeed for him to get that living of Moimed . Take no 
^ lodging for me What 7 at your old tucks again 7 I can 
'lie somewheie after I land, and I care not where, nor how 
' I will buy your eggs and bacon, DD, and, dee deelest Ppt, 
'your caps and Bible And pray think immediately, and 
' give me some commissions, and I will perform them, as fai 
' as a poo Pdfr can The letter I sent before this was to 
' have gone a post befoie , but an accident hindered it and. 


^ The debt ’ is explained by what 
he had written in hxs Journal of 2Sid 
of April ^ I thought I w^as to pay 
‘but SIX hundred pounds foi the 
‘house; but Bishop Ologher says 
^ ei^t hundred pounds. First fruits 


‘ a hundred and fifty pounds, and so 
‘with patent a thousand pounds in 
‘all So that I shall not be the 
‘bettor for this aeanery these ^hree 
‘ years ’ 
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‘ I assure oo I warn, vely akree MD did not write to Dealt 1710-171S 
‘ Pdfi, and I think 00 might have had a Dean under your 
‘ giidle for the superscription . . Farewell, deelest MD MD, 

‘ MD FW FW FW MD MD MD Lele.’ 

Chester, 6 Ju^"E 1713 Bco% m 162 
I lesolve on IM^onday to set out for Holyhead, as weary as I am 

• , *tis good for my health, man When I came here, I found MB’s 
letter of the 26 th of May, sent down to me Had you wntte?z a 
post sooner, I might have brought some pins but you were la 2 y, 
and coidd not write youi orders immediately, as I desired you. I will 
come, when God pleases y perhaps I may be with yom in a week 
I will be three days going to Holyhead , I cannot nd^ fastei, say 
ivliat you wiU I am upon Stay-behind’s mare I will lodge as 
I can , therefore take no lodgings foi me, to pay in my absence 
The poor dean can’t afford it . . Farewell, MD, FW, ME, Lele, <fec 
(Omissions ) 

Original MS (Chester ) Lettep 65, 

• ' I resolve on Monday to set out for Holyhead, as weary 

* as I am ’Tis good for my health, mar’m When I came heie, 

^ I found MD’s letter of the 26 th of May, sent down to me anrren-' 

DV 

‘ Had you wiitt a post sooner, I might have brought some johu, 
^ pins but you were lazy, and would not write your orders 
^immediately as I desiied you I will come, when God ‘kttei’ 

^ pleases , perhaps I may be with you in a week I will be 
‘ three days going to Holyhead I cannot ride faster, say 
hat 00 will I am upon Stay-behmd^s mare . I will lodge Eestora- 
‘ as I can , therefoie take no lodgings foi me, to pay in my* 

^ absence The poor Dean can’t afford it . . Farewell, MD 
^MD MD FW FW FW ME ME ME ME Lele lele lele 
^ Logues and Lads bote fair and slender 

' I mightily appiove Ppt’s project of hanging the blind 
^ paison When I read that passage upon Chester walls, as I 
^ was coming into town, and just received the letter, I said 
^ aloud Agreeable Witch?’ ^ 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME 
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JBaum md Phzlemon, Goldsmith’s 
favouiite, 164-174 , altered at Addi- 
son’s request, 164 , discovery of'^S 
of first version, 168-4 , onginal and 
alteration compaied, 167-174 
Beaumont (Joe), 185 note, 268, 274, 
402, 436-7 , Swift’s interest m, 185, 
299, 418 , the Queen to be solicited 
for, 297 , his wife, 894 
BedforcL ( Duke of), copy at Woburn of 
Swift’s poems transcribed by Stella, 
viu 

Bedlam, proposed utilization of, 155 , 
visit to, 874 
Behn (Apbara), 94, 852 
Benson (afterwards Chancellei of Ex- 
chequer), 817 
Bentley (Kichard), 91, 93 
Berkeley (Earl of), one of Irish Lords 
Justices, Swift appointed chaplain, 
16 (and see 109-124) , recall of, 124 , 
Swift familiar m his house, 197, 
contemplated journey to Yienna, 
287-8, death of, 283; inscription 
for tom|) of, 899 , marriage of his son, 
898-9* 


Berkeley (Countess of), 111 , Swiit’b 
Project inscnbed to, and Meditahoii 
071 B7oomstick written foi, 219 , m- 
vitation from, to Swift, 279, 282 (and 
see 802) 

Berkeley (Lady Betty), 111 , doggrel 
verse by, 112 See Geemaine 
Beikeley (Lady Mary), 111 
Beikeley (Lady Penelope), Swift’s hking 
for, and early death, 112 
Berkeley’s (Monck) Literary PHics, 
Malone’s copy of, 78 note * 

Bernage (Lieut ), Swift’s interest in, 
890-2 

Beinaid(Dr), 297 

Berwick (Rev Edward), ix , the 
author’s obligations to his son, x 
Bickerstaff (Isaac), predictions of, 221- 
6, 258 note (and see 264) , a leal 
name, 222 note , adopted hy Steele, 
226, 328 note 

Bindon’s portrait of Swift, 227 
Birch (Di ), 31 

Blackmore (Sir Richard), 94, attacl 
Swift, 148 

Blenheim, lesults of the victory, 132, 
141 

Blenheim Palace, Yanbrugh chosen to 
build, 162 note 

Bluecoat boys and lotteiy tickets, 278 
Bolingbroke (Viscount) See Si John', 
Heney 

Bolingbroke, first Lady See St Joiiet, 
Mis 

Bolton (Duke of), one of the Louis 
Justices of Ireland, 16 
Bolton (Dr ), 116, 808 , gets Deny 
deanery and resigns living of Laracor, 
111 (see 116) 

Bowyer (Mr ), 31* 

Boxmg-day, a trouble to Swift, 844 
Boyle (Charles), part taken by, in 
Ancients and Moderns controversy, 
91 See Oereey 

Boyle, Henry (Lord Carleton), turned 
out of ofdce, 279 (and see 882) 

Brent (Mrs ), imposed on, 53 note , 
Swift’s housekeepei, 410, 427-8, 440 
Brodnek(Alan Q, J.,^ afterwards Loid 
Middleton), 246, 267 ^ 

Bromley (Speaker), ^36 
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Brown (Dr ), appointed to Cork, 268 
note 

Brydges (paymastei general), helping 
in First Fruits business, 280 
Buckingham (Duke of), 279 
Bull (Mr ), Ludgate-hiU haberdasher, 
dinnei with at Hampstead, 279 
Bull (Bishop), death of, 280 
Bifrnet (Bishop), Swift’s Dtssenttons 
•ascribed to, 128-9 (and see 136) 
Buiy-street, Swift’s lodgmgs m, 388 
Butleff (Lady Betty), 404 
Butler, Lady Maiy (Lady Ashbum- 
ham), 179 

Butler (Ophy), dinner with, 389 , wife 
of, 278 
Button’s, 168 


C 

Ca.i>ogan (Earl of), forfeits his civil 
employment, 340 
Cadogan (Mis ), 340, 374 
Campbell’s (Lord) strange misstate- 
ment, 403 

Capel (Lord), gives Kilioot to Swift, 
15 (and see 72 note, 77, 79) 

Card- playing, 370, 375, 389, 414, 
416-17, 422, 440, 442, with loid- 
treasurer, 87, with Esther Johnson, 
194 note, 199, 270 note, at Manley’s, 
199, 299-300, with Sir A Foun- 
taine, 269 note, 444, 449, with Dean 
Sterne, 269 note, 447, with Dr 
Pratt, 442, 466, entries showmg 
Swift’s gams and losses, 269-70 note 
Carlyle (Thomas), allusion to, 144 note 
Carteret (Lord), 193, 228, 411 
Castilian language, specimens of, 193- 
6, 235-6 note, 261 note 
Castle Knock, a Lilhputian rectory, 
188 note 

OatOf first mght of, 453-4. 

Caudre (Mrs de), 200 
Caulfield (Colonel), 875 ^ ^ 

Chandler (Rev Dr.), 40 • * 

Cheese cake house, Hyde* Park, 434 
Chelsea hospital, altar at, 452 
Chetwode (Ki^gh^ey), Swift’s fnend, 
• x, 49, 273 

Chetwode (Jllr Mward Wilmot), x 


Chetwynd (Mis ), 229 

China, old, Esthei Johnson’s liking foi, 
202, 295 

Cholmondeley (Lord), removal Of from 
office, 454-5 

Christmas boxes, a nuisance to Swift, 
344 

Chinches V theatres, 215 

Churchill (Admiral), 207 

Clergymen, Swift’s advice to, 44, 218 
(see 227) 

Clogher (Bishop of), 189, 260 note, 264, 
354 , punning propensities, l50, 194, 
235 note , at Drury-lane theatre, 190 , 
Swift’s esteem for, 190, 341 note; 
intimacy with-Addison, 2§5, Swift’s 
losses at cards with, 269 note , letteij> 
to and from, 269, 275, 301, 309, 412 , 
the collected Tatlei, 272 (and see 
278, 369) , his wife, 297, 455 , 
shows a libellous pamphlet to Esthei 
Johnson, 340 , spectacles for, 365, 
366 , his opmionof Swift’s Shower and 
Mormng, 869 , dispute about Laracoi 
bells, 373 , -ill chance for the vice- 
chancellorship, 377 , at court, 440 , 
dinner with, 453 , visit to, 455 , on 
* * the debt,’ 458 note Sm Ashu, St 
Georoe 

Cobbe (Dr Charles), additions to a 
Swift MS , 4 

Cobbett (Wiiam), 157 note 

Cockbum (Dr ), 297, 894 , dmneis 
with, 275, 291, 374, 397 

Colher (Jeremy), Swift’s sympathy 
with his assault on the indecency of 
the stage, 100 

Comlat des L%weB (Coutray’s), 91, 92 
note 

Congreve (WiUiam), 220-1,"^ 227 , a 
schoolfellow of Swift, 26 , at the 
Rosem Covent-garden, 67-8 , Swift’s 
poem to and fondness for, 68-9 , 
opmion of the Tale of a Tuhy 147 ; 
at Will’s coffee-house, 154, 158 , 
contributes to the Bickerstaff jest, 
225 , bhndness of, 288, 377, 383 ; 
dinners with, 291, 371, 395 , at a 
‘blind, tavern,’ 290 ; good natuie of, 
383 

! Contests and Dmmtions of the f^ohles 
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mid, Cmvtnons m Athms and Borne, 
125 described, 128-9 , ascribed to 
Burnet, 128; Swift avo\\s autboi- 
shipof, 129 

Convocation, 344, 347, 377 
Coote (Mr ), letter to i?ope concerning, 
285 note 

Courtenay (Mr ), Temple’s biographer, 
99 note (see 266 note) 

Cowley (Abraham), Pindar and, 94 , 
love-verses of, 43 (and see 249) 
Cowper (lord chancellor), 133 
Cox (Sir Bichaid), 365 
Cxanford, Swift at, 213 
Cromwell (Olivei), danghtei of, at a 
christening, 365 and note 
OuiU’s scurrilous Kcy^ li% 

Curry (Mrs ), 295, 410 


D 

Dalhymple (James), 317 
Darien colony, the, 207 
Darteneuf (Chailes), Swift’s neighboui, 
881 , iiv^ punstei, 282 , dinnerwith, 
1 841 note 

Dartmouth (Loid), 885 , at the Satur- 
day dinner, 359 

Davenant (Sir William), 11, 22 
Davenant (Di Charles), 142, 147 , 
piece written by, 290 note 
Deane (Admiral), the Begicide, 10, 22, 
80 

Be Poe (Daniel), 150 , Swift chaiacter- 
ised by, 148 , Swift chaiactenses, 
260 , Pope’s couplet, 250 note 
Delany (Dr ), Ohsermtions of, cited, 29, 
42, 159, 164 note, 167, 192 
Delaval, the Portugal envoy, 282-3, 
284, 2a, 311, 871-2 
Dennis (John), 252 

Derry, affair of the deanery, 16, 109- 
11 

Devonshire (Duke of), turned out, 
279 

Diaper (Mr ), Swift’s interest in, 438 
Dmgley (Mrs ), Esther J ohnson’s friend 
and companion, 85, 126, 134, 184, 
187, 199-204, 294 , at Farnham, 107, 
125 ; in Ireland, 126 , in London, 
131, 280, 267, 274, 276 , tobacco for. 


297, 808 , cap made for Swift, 203, 
311 (see 380) , her spectacles, 365, 
366 

Disney (Duke), 450 note 
Dobbs (Mr ), 80, 83 note 
Dodmgton, Geoige (Irish Secretary), 
191, 242, succeeded by Addison, 
236 

Donegal (Lady), 79 

Don QuixoiCf quoted by Swift, 212 note 
(and see 252) 

Doppmg (Sam), 291, 343, 368, 37 4 . 
Drogheda (Lord-justice), 114 
Dry den (Sii Eiasmus and Elizabeth), 
22 and note 

Dryden (John), 11, 94 , haish judg- 
ment of cousin Swift, 67 
Dryden (Jonathan), profits of Goodiich 
living received by, 9, 22 note 
Dublin ladies’ club, members of, 187 , 
broken up, zb , puns for, 197 
Dudley (Sii Mathew), visits to, 251, 
275, 291 note , dinners with, 287, 
849, 373, 410-11 , death of his butler, 
874 

Duhigg’s History of the Kzng^s Inns, 
DvMm^ 20 note 
Duke, wit and poet, 895 
Dunciad, a great piose, 151 ^ 
Dunlaviii, Swift’s prebend of, 116 note, 
124 , value of, 117 note 
Dunton the bookselloi, 63, 64 
Dupplin (Lord), 315 


E 

Eastoourt (Dick), 202 , dinner with, 
395 

Edgeworth (Col ), 289 
‘ Eliza,’ Swuft’s letters to, 88 note 
Eiick, Abigail (Swift’s mother), 11 , 
annuity settled upon at marnage, 19 
note , branches of I^r family, 11, 12 
note Bee Swift, Abioail 
E ugene (Prmce), at Court, 411. 
B%emng 157 note 

Examiner, started by St John, 328 , 
its career, 829 note , writers con- 
nected with, 828-0 , Mrs Manley 
takes charge of, sSo n^te , St John^ 
famous letter to, 8^0 , *(Svvift’s first 
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coiitribution to, 330-1 (and see 336, 
338, 346, 356) , Swift’s quarrel with 
Harley, 356-7 


E 

of MidaSt 412 

Facsimiles Examination Eoll at Tnn 
Coll , 38 , Eesolntions when I come 
to he old, 104 , Addison’s inscription 
to Swift, 160 , a page from Swift’s 
account book, 254 

h’alconberg (Lady), godmother to Will 
Eiankland’s chid, 366 and note 
Farnham, Esther Johnson at, 107, 125 , 
Cobbett a native of, 157 note , old 
Fronde the Squire of, 159 note 
Fenton (Elijah), 67 ^ 

, Fenton (Mi ), mairies Swift’s sister, 
118 (and see 367, 379) , small worth 
• 111 him, 119 

Feins (Lord Berkeley’s steward), 114, 
378 

Ihelding (Beau), 4, 21 
l^’ilby (Mrs ), SteUa’s sister, 297 (and 
see 447) 

Finch, Mrs (aftei wards Lady Wm- 
chilsea), 2^8, 269 note , poem ad- 
dressed by Swift to, 228 note, 246 
note 

Fmglas, Dillon Ashe vicar of, 189 note. 
Swift au, 265 

First Emits, Swift’s exertions to obtain 
remission of, 174, 206, 208, 240, 
242-3, 244, 246, 273, 277, 280, 300, 
315, 337, finally remitted, 317, 321 , 
Swift’s reward, 319 (see 323) 

Floyd (Mrs Biddy), 228 and note , 
Swift’s Imes 'to, 112 , epigram on, 
258 note 

Forbes (Mi ), expelled from Dublm 
University, 246 no*l!l 
Ford (Charles), 63, 291, 374 , his copy 
of OulUmTf viii-ix; greaj; opera- 
goei, 251 , introduced to tlje Duke 
of Ormond, 277 , Swift’s neqft neigh- 
bour, 290 , dinners with, 298, 836, 
343, 369, 372, 384, and note, 388, 
392j 394, 397, 40l ; Swift borrows a 
^shaving* of,^479 at the openmg 
of Parliament, 367, at Erasmus 
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Lewis’s, 398 , at Mrs Van’s, 404 ; 
escapes a loss, 416 « 

Fountaine (Mr Andrew), autfior’s 
obligations to, viii, 163, 258 note 
Fountame (Sir Andrew), 211, 244, 451 ; 
Eoubiliac’s busts of, 163 note , 
portrait of, at Holland House, %b , 
Swift's first knowledge of, 189 , at 
Dublin castle, 194-6 , leaves Dublin, 
205 , MSS of at Narford, 228 note, 
235 note, 258 note, 261 , introduces 
Swift to the Vanhomiighs, 230, con- 
gratulates Pembrok-e on his appoint- 
ment to the adfinralty, 235 note, 
letters between hrm and Swift, 2o9, 
271 , arrival * in* London, 284 , 
dinners with, 285, 286, 444, 449-50, 
453 , Switt’s debauch, 298 , lUness of, 
379-80, 392, 403 , family mourners 
at house of, 380, his mother and 
sistei, 392 , at Mis Vahhomiigh’s, 
400, 403, 412 
Fox (Charles), 198 

Frankland (Sir Th6mas), 277, 341, visit 
to, 251, dinner with, 348 
Frankland (Will), 275, 280 , Swift 
christens his baby, 276, 365 , dinners 
with, 281, 341 

Freind (Dr ), 828, 335, St John’s 
regard for, 333 

Frond (Colonel), 159 (and see 291) 


G “ * 

Galway (Earl of), one of the Lords 
Justices ot Ireland, 16 (and see 114). 
Gaith (Dr ), dinners with, 285, 314 , 
at a hedge tavern, 290 , at Addison’s 
with Steele and Mr Doppmg, 2?!. 
Gautier (Abbe), 436 
George (Prmce) and Occasional Con* 
formily Bill, 136 ; changes consequent 
on death of, 235, 238, 242 note, 244 
Germaine (Lady Betty), 179, 221 note, 
228, 404 , invites Swift to Drayton 
in Northamptonshire, 282, dinner 
with, 395 (and see 399) 

Giffard (Lady), 70 , romantic story of, 
85 note, Swift’s disputes with, 58, 
76, 89, 98, 102, 364 , her waitmg- 
maid, 61-2, 85, 107, 363-4 , attacks 
H H 
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265 (for S-^ift’s reply, see 99) , 
Htteis between hex and Swift, 269 , 
mbcb received at court, 276 , hex debt 
to Esther Jolmson, 386, death of, 185 
note (and see 59 note) 

Gladstone (Mr ), refeiences to Laiacoi, 
123 

Globe tavern, Swift with Lord Peter- 
borough, 846 

Godolpbxn (Lord), joined by Harley, 
132, Occasional Conformity Bill 
forced upon, 135 , profits by experi- 
ence, 208 , Swift’s interview concern- 
ing First Flints, 241-2 (see 245), 
resignation of, 271 , cold reception 
of Swift, 2-76 , a-Grub-street in veise 
on, 316-17 , Marlborough’s counsel 
to, 325 , dinners with, 455-6, 457-8 , 
death, 432 

God*s jReve7ige against Punnioig, Swift’s, 
193 note 

Granville (George, Lord Lansdowne), 
390 

Greenwich Park, Swift and Esther 
Johnson in, 231 

Onffyth (Mr ), 369 


H 

Halifax (Chakles, Lord), 129, 212, 
220, 271 , supposed companson to 
Pericles, 129 , sworn of the council, 
183 (see 174) , Swift’s visits to, 221, 
354, letters to Swift, 211 note, 264, 
269 , legacy to Mrs Barton, 229 , 
Swift’s letters to, 259, 269, Swift’s 
only favoui fiom, 252 , dinners with, 
282-3, 833 

HalSm (Henry), on Tale of a Tiib, 
157 note 

Hamilton (Duke of), duel with Lord 
Mohun, 434 

Hampton Court, Swift at, 282-3 

Hanmer (Sir Thomas), 447-8 , dinners 
with, 335, 345 

Harcourt (Sir Simon), 203 note, 316, 
825, attorney-general, 280, Swift 
introduced to, 301 , Lord Keeper, 
U% 

Harley (llohert), 63, 110, 209, 273, 
27 d , dismissal ol, 231 (and sec 133) ; 


Swift’s introduction to, 283 , Swift 
doubts his finance, 290, dmners with, 
800, 301, 309, 318, 320, 334, 338, 
842, 345, 353, 356, 859, 390, 398 , 
treatment of Swift, 304, 315, his 
hall-poiter, 314-15, 318, 343, 344 , 
alone with Swift, 815 , state visit to, 
318 , delays in First Fruits husaness, 
321 , Macaulay’s judgment of, 324 , 
his careei, 324- 5 , explanations with, 
337, dilatoimess of, 345,^ Synft’s 
quariel with, 356-57, lines to hi^ 
physician, 413 

Harris (Mrs Fiancis), the Petition of, 
112-14 

Harrison (Gittle’), a protege of Swilt 
and Addison, 286-7, 401 , edits new 
Tatler, 381-3 , money troubles, 443 ; 
death of, 446 , successor to, ib , 
his mothei, tb , 452 , his si&tei, 
446 

Hart Hall, Swift at, 60, 80 

Hawkeswoith (Mr ), Life of Swift by, 
cited, 31, 42, 71 note (Malone’s 
copy of, vii , and see 78 note) , Swift 
letters published by, 405 (oiiginalM 
in British Museum, 407) 

Hazlitt (William), on Tale of a 
157 note 

Henley (Anthony), gieat ally of little 
Haiiisoii, 286 , paper against Harley, 
287 , Garth’s I)%s;pGnsary dedicated 
to, 220, quaint letter of, 264 note , 
bad habit of, 381 

Herbert (Loid), cap piesented to Swift 
by, 380 

Herncks of Beanmanor and Hoyruks 
of Thnrmaston, 12 note, 54 

Hoadley (Bishop), 279 (see 229) 

Hoey’s Court, Dublin, Swift’s birth- 
place, 24 

Hogaith’s Marriage h la Mode, 453 
note 

Holland (Sir John), 280 , dinner with, 
281 ftee 297) 

Homer, Swift’s oi>inion of, 93 and note, 
94, 154 

Horace, Swift’s eaily paiaphrase, 60 

Howard (Dr ), l94-<5, 235 note» . 

Hunter (Col ), SvaftV regard for, 220, 
221 j Captain-general of Jamau a. 
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221 , Swiff s letters to, 228, 239, 
and note (about Virginian Bishopric), 
251 note 


I 

Ireland, tenants and landlords in, in 
d706, 181 , party in, 182 


. . J 

Jeffrey (Franc i's), Swift cliaiac- 
teri7ed by, v 

Jeiras (Chas ), 275, 281 , paints Jacky 
"Walls, 189 , his poitiait of Swift, 
226, 230 note, 251, 275, 278, 295, 
307 

Tob, Swift’s readings of the Book of, 
20, 21 

Johnson (Mis Bridget), fnend and 
companion to Lady Giffaid, 62, 85, 
107, 138, 276, 297, 363-4, 386, 397 , 
first husband, 85 , second husband, 
90, visit fiom, 364 , present of cakes 
from, 367 See Mose 

Johnson (Esther), 134, 187 , with Lady 
GifFard, 61-3, 85 , hei sistei, 62, 85, 
297 , Swift’s letters to, 87, 122, 162 
note, 184, 269, 274-5, 280, 296, 
363-404 , her hoise, 101, 295-6 , 
Sir William Tem}ile*s bequest to, 
85, 107, 125 , described by Swift, 
85-6, 138 , in lodgings at Famhara, 
107, 125 , relations of Swift with, 
107, 116 note, 127, 133, 139-40, 
198-204, 292-314 , the little lan- 
guage, 108, 293-4, 302-3, 408 , 
endows chaplaincy to Steven’s 
Hospital, 123 note , Swift’s visit to, 
at Farnham, 125 , in Ii eland, 126, 
267, in London with Swift, 131, 230 , 
no sufficient evidence ot marriage 
to, 140, Tisdall’s suit to, 136-40, 
future association with Swift, 140 , 
Journal written for, 1^^ (and see 
275-76) , her habits anj ways, 199 , 
card-playmg, 194 note, 199, 270 
note; * handsome ydung woman,* 
*199, 396, hei^maih Margaret, 201, a 
town wall^ 20i, country nde, 202, 
fondness for chma, 202 , the *life by 


^ 6*2 

stealth,’ 204, 292, 310 , her littk 
dog, 231 , Addison’s fnendslyp for, 
265 , puns by, 298 (see 231)*, weak 
eyes, 304, 308, §11 , money owing 
by Lady Giffard to, 364 , palsy 
waters for, 387, 397 , Swift her 
writing-mastei, 896 , allowance from 
Swift, 456 

Johnson (Dr ), 31 , humoious desenp- 
tion of Sheridan, 31 note , sayings 
of, 42, 49, 54 note, 97 note , his 
Life of Swift, 92, 128 note, 137 note, 
156, 157, 232 <and see ) , as to 
authorship of Tale of a Tub^ 156 ,, 
dislike of the Scotch, shjired with 
Swift, 248 note, 111 error, 329 
Jones (Inigo), Ben Jonson’s satire in 
his Tale of a Tuh^ 149 note 
Jones (Betty), 55 
Jones (Squire), 187, 437 
Jones (Mr ), of Wehvjn, 285 note 
Jones, a fellow student of Swift, 38„ 
35, 42 

Jonson (Ben), comedy of Tale of a Titby, 
149 note 

‘ Tourml to Stella,'^ 274, 293 , fanciful 
substitutes for names in, 293-4, 408, 
410 note , publication of the letteis 
containing the, 405-9 


K 

Kembll (Mr John), collation of some 
of Swift’s letters, 211 note, 259^note, 

Kendall (Mr ), a characteristic lettei, 
64-5 

Kerry (Lady), a gieat favourite with* 
Swift, 374 , conning ailments withy 
394, 899, 401. 

KiUala (Bp of), Swift’s letter to, 258 
note, 803 (and see 307, 812), 

KiUaloe (Bp of), 273 

Kilroot, described, 77, Swuft at, 77 9 : 
real story of the sunender of, 79-82 
(see vii), Swift’s successor at, 82, 
directions as to papers left at, 83 
note* 

King (Archbishop), 4S, 77, 110 notCy, 
273, Swift’s letteis to, 133 note, 174^. 
211, 231, 234, 236, 245 note, 250, 
273, 27,5, 339, 328, 35T note, nn- 
H H 2 
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X>ul>lislied Ictteis to, 205-6, 235 note, 
-2S6,, 240, 246 , letteis from, 310, 
401 opinions and character, 180 
KjLng (Dr William, the civihan) attacks 
the TaU of a Tub, 148 , a con- 
tributor to the Examiner, 328 
Ivmg (Dr WiDiam, the Oxford dmne), 
Anecdotes by, 156 note 
King's Inns (Dublin), Swift’s fathei 
elected stewaid of, 18 , Bench debts, 
20 note 

KneDer (Sii Godfrey), Jervas’s poi trait 
attributed to, 278 note , wish to 
paint Swjft, 284, 372 


L 

IjAMU (Cir\ULEb), startling asiiuation 
of, 192 note (and see 407 note) 
Lambert (Dr ), chaplain to Loid Whar- 
ton, 180 

Langford (Sir Aitlmr), 186 note 
Laracoi, fishing at, 27, 184, 402, 
Swift’s garden, 89, il7 note, 121, 
183, Swift appointed vicar, 110, 
receipts fiom, duung 1703, 117 note, 
Swift’s walk to, 120, ‘Deaily be- 
loved lloger,' lb , in Swift’s time, 
121 note , improvements, 121, 122-4, 
183 , piesent state of, 122 note, 
Hi Gladstone’s reference to, 123, 
canal at, 121, 183, 398, 402, small- 
ness of congregation, 124, 187, 219, 
238^ Swift at, 262, 267, liking 
for, 350, 430 , resolution not to part 
with, 456-7 

Liiivyers, fixed fare for, 155 
Leach (Dryden), Swift's cousin, 23 
note,'*’ 289, 382-3, marriage of, 23 
note* 

Leicester Fields, Swift at Fountame’s 
in, 206 

Leicester, Si^ifl’s tiioUjci’s home, 53, 
73, 125, 127, 131, 205, 257, 269 
note , old Roman llooi discovered xn, 
261 

Leigh (Jemmy), 194 note, 275, 399, 
dmnerwith, 375 
Leigh (Tom), 194 note, 438, 442 
Letter on J^Uhmasm (Shaftesbury's), 

220 . 


LErxEEs (ux published) fiom Swift 
to Rev Mr Winder, 80-84 , 
to Lady Giffard, 99 , 
to Archdeacon Walls, 185, 187, 197, 
210, 237 note, 238-9 , 
to Ambrose Philips, 212 note, 220 
note, 248 note, 252, 
to John Temple, 181, 
to Archbishop King, 205-6, 235 
note, 2f36, 240, 246 
and see as to Autobiography, 4^ . 
and unprmted and misprinted 
journals, 405-59 

Levmge (Sii Charles), 298, 312 note 
Le'vinge (Sir Richaid), 435, design to 
impeach Lord Wharton, 357 note 
Lewis (Erasmus), Dartmouth’s under- 
secretary, 281, 287, 305, 318, 335, 
340, 392, 455, at St John’s with 
Swift, 87, 333, 354, dinneis with, 
334, 343, 398, mediatoi })etween 
Harley and Swift, 356-7, his pioject 
to raise mone^, 399 
Lilliput, a puichase usetul for, 365-6 
Lisbon, priestly displays in streets of, 7 4 
Lisle, siege of, 248-4 
Lloyd (Bishop), of Killala, 189 
Locke (John), 192 ^ 

London, few churches in Swift's time, 
218 

Long (Mis ), 228-230, Swift’s liking 
foi, 229, at Mrs Yanhomiigh’s with 
Swift, 230, 251, 269 note, caul play- 
ing with, 251, 269 note , nun of, 
279, 306, 364 (and see 374) 

* Loory,' a pet of Lady Giffard's, 
Lowmdes (Mr ), 45 and note 
Lyon (Dr John), committee of Swift’s 
person, 4, 405 


M 

Macartney (General), dismissed with 
Generals Honey wood and Meiedith, 
340 , sebond in Hamilton duel, 
439-40 * 

Macaulay (Lord), inaccuracies of, 59, 
61-2, 70 note, 86, 89, Swift de- 
scribed by, 66, *^75 f on a habit of 
Addison's, 265 note ; ^ludgment of 
Harley, 324. 
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M‘Kay (Bev C E ), on the piesent 
condition of Laracor, 122 note 
Mackintosh’s (Sir Jas } shrewd remark, 
240 

Macly's Memonsy sketch of Lord Peter* 
hoiongh, 175 , Lords Halifa*t and 
Biyers desciibed in Swift’s notes to, 

^ 259 note, 340 note 
Maine (Chailes), 290, 314 
Malone (Edmond), Eoll of Trinity Col 
lege, Dablin, sent to, by the Bishop 
of Ossoiy, 36 , unpublished notes, 
40-1, 78 

Malplaquet (battle of), 330 
Manley (Mi ), Dublin postmaster, a 
member of the Dublin ladies’ club, 
187-8 , his wife, td , Partridge the 
astiologer writes to, 225 , card- 
playmg with and wife, 270 note, 
intercession of Swift for, 276, 298, 
299, 376 , at Esther Johnson’s, 300, 
387, 414, leported dismissal of, 347 , 
dinner with in London lodging, 
366 

Manley (Mis ), Swift’s ciiticism of her 
jlfo/Jioi/ s of the New Atalantis, 272, 
takes chaige of the Examiner, 329 
note 

Mansell''\Sii Thomas), 190 note 
JMaigaret (Mis ), Esther Johnson’s 
maid, 201 note 

Marlboiough (Dnke of), influence of 
his victories, 132, 235, speech in 
defence of the Admiralty, 207, at the 
^Vhig overthrow, 272 , opinion as 
to Hailey, 325, kindness to St 
John, 326, his great failing, 827 , 
disliked by Harley, ib , mistaken 
policy, 328, attacked by St John, 
328 note, Swift’s comparison with 
a victorious Roman general, 833 , 
arrival m England, 345, St John’s 
report, ib , Swift’s opinion, 849 , 
difficulties, 351, 358 
Marlborough (Duchess •qf), influence 
over Queen Anne, 182-3 (see 351) , 
Tanbrugh teased by, 162 note 
Marsh (Narcissus, archbishop, after- 
wards pnipate), req[uiies certificate 
from S\^ft, 75, prebend of Dunlavin 
given to Swift, 124, Swift s lektions 
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with, 180, wearied with First Fnut^ 
negoeiatioiis, 242 

Martmus Scnhlerus, origin of, 154 
Masham (Lord), 353, 417 
Masham (Mrs , afterwards Lady), 415, 
453 , Hailey’s intiigue to remove 
Lord Tieasurer, 133 note (see 231), 
illness of her son, 421 
Mason (Mr Monck), vii, and 15 note 
Meath (Bishop of), and Swift’s house 
at Laracor, 122 note 
Meditation on a Broomstuet, Swift’s, 
219-20, 258 note 

Medley, edited by Oldmi’son, 329 note , 
contributors lo, ib ^ 

Meltlirop ( JIrs’ bf LaracoB, 187 
Memoirs relating to tM Change, ^51 , 203 
Meicunus Bustiats, 7 note 
Methuen (Sir Paul), 225, 283, 291, 371 
Milles (Dr Thomas), bishop of Watei - 
fold, 210, 211 

Mohock outiages, 418-20, 422 
Molesworth (Floience envoy )r, dinners 
with, 280, 282, 288 
Molyneux (Df ), 194-6 
Monsey (Dr ), 196 note 
Montagu (Woitley), at St James’s 
coffee house, 221 , with Addison and 
Swift, 305 

Mooi Park, Swift’s first lesidence at, 
53-72 (see 13) , his second residence,, 
85-104 , Swift’s love of, 89, 108, 121„ 
182, 333 , one year’s reading at, 100^ 
More (Sir Thomas), 149 note 
Mose (Mr ), Mrs Bridget ^Shnson’s- 
second husband, 90, 107 note 
Mose (Mrs ), 107 note , death of Swift’s 
sister at lodgmg of, 119 See John* 
sojT, Mns Bridget 
Mountjoy (Loid), 269, 286, ^89, 368 , 
fellow-voyager with Swift, 274-6 (and 
see 409-10), dinneis with, 278, 2B3, 
806, 309, 378 
Mountiath (Lord), 285 


N 

Nareord, Swift manuscripts at, vin, 
163-75, 194-6, 228 note, 235, 258 
note, 261, 453 note 
Newcastle, plague at, 396 
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Ne%sto3i (Su Isaac), 220, 281 
Nc^\ yeai's day ili;ymes, 385 
Nichofe Qsiv ), 31, 32 , the copy of 
Morick Berkeley’s JLiterary Relics 
given to Malone by, 78 note , Life 
of Swift by, 92, 406 
Noble (Mr ), April jest conceniing, 453 


0 

Oh^eriatorf De Foe’s, 250 
•Occasional Conioiinity Bill, 135-6 
October club, the, 368 
Oldnii\on (John), thcrJfcdJ^ edited by, 
820 note 

'Oj>eias, Swift tatoito them by Charles 
Foi d, 251 ; critic tennis’s opinion 
of, 252 

Oilcncy (Lady), 434, 411 
Oimond (Duke ol), 243, 275, 452, 455- 
7 , family of, 179, 305 , Chailes 
Ford introduced by Sivift, 277 , ap- 
pointed viceioy of Ii eland, 286 , 
S\sift’s relations with,^ 298, 319, 322, 
444, 450 , admitted to the Satuiday 
dinner, 859 , entertained by the 
I^ondonderry Society, 365 
Oiruond (Duchess of), dinner at her 
lodge neai Sheen, 425-6 
Orrery (Chailcs, Loid), 334, 417 Sec 
BuYle 

OiTeiy (John, Lord), 91, Rewa'>lb of, 
cited, 29,42, 59, 110 note, 118, 120 
Oudenarde, battle of, 231, 330 
Oxforf (Lord Treasurer), 9-10 
Oxford (2)^d Lord), 26, 49, 1 43 note 
Oysters, recipe for boiling, 417 


P 

Pall Mall, Swift's adientiuc uith a 
madman, 836* 

Palmerston (the first Lord), Swift’s lettei 
to, 69 (and see 89) 

Parnell (Thomas), succeeds Dillon Ashe 
as Vicar of Fingks, 189 note , taken 
by Swift to dine mth Bolxnghroke, 
488 , his Essay on the diflferent styles 
of Poetry, 462 

Partridge (John), the astiologei, Swift’s 
joke iigamst, 221-6 (and see 258 note) 


PaiM&ol (Isaiah), Swift’b steward at 
Laiacoi, 117 note, 186, 269, 271, 296, 
376, 386, 425, 428, 431-33, 436, 446, 
458 

Pate {WiU), dmneis with, 251, 279, 280, 
284 

Patiick (Swift’s seivant), 277, 313, 318, 
336, 377-8, 386, 391 , discharged 
and taken back, 297 , drunken habits, 
303-4, 389-90 , accomplished in 
lying, 343, 367, 368, 383, careless- 
ness of, 373, 375, 402 , out of faVoiii, 
398 , a linnet bought foi Mis Ding- 
ley, 297, 303, 388-9, 394 

Pembroke (Earl of), 179, 189, 208, 211, 
238 , loid-lieutenantof Iielaiid, 191 , 
honours conferred on, 191-2 , liking 
for puns, 192, 194-6, 235 note, 241 
note, 261 note, 262, 290, 444-5 , 
lecalled to England, 204 (and sec 
234, 244) , restoiedto the Admiralty, 
235 , Swift’s punning letteis to, 
235-6, 261-2 ^ 

Penn (William), 146 note, 153 

Peiceval (Sir John), 182 note 

Peiceval (Mi ), 182, 186, 268, 415 , 
losses and gams at caids with, 269- 
70 note 

Perceval (Mrs ), 186, 307-8 * 

Peiiy (Ml ), a son-mlaw of Adam 
Swift, 45 note 

Peter the Great’s vi^it to England, 
90 

Peteiboroiigh (Loid) and the Occasional 
Con foi mity Bill, 136, sketch of, in 
Maclcy^s Memoirs^ 175 , Swift's poem 
to, %b , mission to Vienna, 345 , 
tieatment of, by the whigs, 231 , at 
Harley’s, 817-18 , Swift’s liking for, 
385 , prediction of the Villa Vic losa 
failuie, 344 , at a baibei’s shop, 346, 
ut the Globe, %b 

Philips (Amhio&e), 160, 162, 843 , let- 
ters to, 158 note, 159, 221, 269 , un- 
collected Aft teis fiom Swift to, 212 
note, 220* note, 248 note, 252 , 
laughed at foi %aiiity% 227. 

PilrfnirCs P^oqrcHh' (Banyan’s), Swift's 
admnation of, 44* ^ 

Plague at Newcastle, sanit^y measmes 
oidered by Harlev, 596 
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Foems, now printed for tlie first time 
on Vanbragii, 163-4 , 
oiiginal BaucurndPhiUrrim^ 167-74 , 
to Mrs Worsley, 228 note 
Poesies Cliretiennes de Motmour Jollwd, 
252 

Pontlaok (Mr ), Duke of Oimond's sec- 
retary, 375 (and see 384 note) 

Po*pe (ilexandor), 151 , letters to, 101, 
131 , Addison as to Eapc of the Lock^ 
166 , desciiption of Swift, 227 , coup- 
•lelron DeFoe, 250 note, Jervas’s por- 
trait, 278 note Poscoe’s edition, %b , 
fiist mention of, in Swift’s letters, 
449 

Poison (Pi of ), curious discovery in re- 
ference to Gulliver^ 153 note 
Poitland (Sail of), 129 , sent by King 
William to Moor Paik, 13-14, 66-7 , 
alleged likeness to Pliocion, 129 
Postman (the), 23 note, 266, 383 (and 
see 239) 

Piatt (Dr ), 399, 435 , card playmg 
with, 442, 455 , at an auction with 
Swift, 448 

Piesbyterians, lush, disliked by Swift, 
247 , described, 248 
Puor (Matthew), 87, 101, 158, 159, 
203, 225, 285, 291, 305, 317, 333-5, 
338, 371, 419 , atiocious puns, 193, 
381 , at a ‘ blind tavern,’ 290 , Lady 
Lucy Stanhope’s attack, 291, 356 , 
d contributor to Exmmnery 328 , 
Swift’s debauch off his cold pie, 335 , 
at Harley’s with Swift, 346, 398, 
gives Swift a Plautus, 392 , aftei- 
dmnei walks in the park, 400 
Project for the Advancement of Pehgion, 
Swift’s, 213, 216-19, 25S note , Lord 
Berkeley on, 213 , Steele and Addi- 
son’s opimoii of, 216 
Public-house reform, Swift’s sugges- 
tion for, 217 

Pirns, why lightly esteemed, 192 , 
Swift’s, 193, 197, 203^pte, 384 


Q 

Qui'.15n’s Bench, gtratfoid prisonei m, 
* 415-16 ^ 

Queeiisbeny (Dlichess of), 229 


it. 

I14.BELAIS, Swift placed above bv Vol- 
taire, 147 note, 151 , 

Kadcliffe (Dr ), 297^ * 

Radnoi (Lord), 277,* 342 
Ragland Castle, Thomas Swift a prisoner 
in, 9, 22 

Rape of the Lock, Pope’s happiest change 
not approved by Addison, 166 
Rathbeggan, added to Laracor, 111 
Rawdon (Lady Charlotte), Scott’s letter 
to, IX 

Raymond (Sir Robert), 186, 368 
Raymond (Dz ), Vicar of Trim, 342, 
428 , Esther Juhnson and Mrs Ding- 
ley frequent* guests, 127„ 184, 402 , 
iniprovidefLce,*185 note , introduced 
to kinsman, 186 (see 368) , his 
childien, 188 note , his visit to Lon- 
don, 186, 311 note, 342, 367-8, 378 , 
at Chestei, 274, 409, 410 , introduced 
to Loid Wharton, 274*; a solicitoi 
to Swift, 458 

Raymond (Mis), 189, 274, Swift’s 
humorous objection to, 188, 311, 
368 , at Chestei, 274, 409, 410 
Reeves (Rev Mr ), original letters oi 
Swift discovered by, 205 note 
Richardson (Samuel), unfounded state- 
ments as to Swift, 33, 40, 58 
Richmond (Duke of), 873 , marnage 
of his daughter, 398, 399 
Rivers (Lord), 345, 358 , made constable 
of the Tower, 340 , desires Swift’s 
acquaintance, , Swift’s op'^iou of, 
th note (see 432) , admitted to the 
Saturday dinnei, 359 , dinner at his 
country house, 425 
Robinson hmt of, 264 note. 

Rochester (Loid), 180 , replies Lord 
Someis, 279 

Rolt, Patty (afteiwaids Mrs Lancelot), 
Swift’s cousin, 23 note (and see 279, 
289, 310) 

Romney (Loid), false friend to Swift, 
15, 109 

Rose coffee-house, Dryden in the chan, 
67-8 

Rowe (Nicholas) the poet, 371 , helps 
the Partridge joke, 225 , atDelaval’s, 
283 , succeeds Addison as whig 
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ixnder-sccietaTy, 290 > won over liy 
Harley, 285 

Eussell (Admiral), alleged likeness to 
Themistocles, 129. 

Eyder (Mi ), Swif6*s sckoolmastei, 26, 
28 


S 

Saohextskell (Dr ), 148 , impeacliment 
of, 266, 323 

St Albaii-street, Swift’s lodgings m, 
384 

8t James’s coffee-licijise, Swift at, 158- 
162, 221, 229, 278, 280, 295, 299, 
301, 316, 369 ckiistening of coffee- 
man’s cmld, .386 , • Chnstiuas boxes 
at, 344, Ppt’s letters at, 366, 385, 
890, 391, 395 

>St John (Viscount), caieer and cha- 
racter, 334 note 

St John (Henry), chaiactciised by Swift, 
66 note , ruinouied journey to Hol- 
land, 71, 355 , dinnois with, 87, 310, 
322, 338, 335, 341, 345, 350-1, 364, 
357, 363, 438, 455 , joins Godolphm, 
132, alleged statement by, as to 
Queen Anne’s feeling to Swift, 156 
note, Swift’s intimacy with, 232, 
321, 334, 342, 345, 353, secretary of 
state, 279 , Macaulay’s character of, 
324 , allegiance of, to Hailey, 325 , 
^Marlborough’s confidence in, 326 , 
starts the Examiner, 328 , his an- 
cesi^s^ 333-4 note, his ropoit of 
Mailborough, 345 , Swift at woik for, 
347, 357 , dangers thieatening, 349, 
350, 358 , his first wife, 350 note , 
veises on his first reti eat from politics, 
352-3ii$ Swift’s revel with, 353-4, 
404 (see 393), sends his bi other 
to succeed Harrison, 446 ; cioated 
Viscount Bolingbroke, 429 

St Patrick’s (Dr Sterne, dean of), 237, 
267, 276. Bee SrEUNE 

St Paul’s Cathedral, Swift at the top 
of, 286 

Sancroft (Archbishop), Swift’s Ode to» 
63, 68. 

Sartre (Prebendary), Addison’s sister 
mamed to, 288, 


Savage (Phil), dinner with, 374 
Scott (Sii Walter), Life of Swift by, 
cited, 42, 92, 113, 116 note, 120, 122 
note, 149, 213 note, 219, 409 (and 
see VI ) , hasty editorship, 6 note, 15 
note, 25 note, 76, 120, 147 note, 159 
note, 218 note, 220 note, 231, 239 
note, 263 

Sentiimnts of a Church of England Man, 
232-4, 258 note , Dr Johnson’^ 
opmion of, 232 

Sliaftesbuiy’s (Loid) Essay on EiHhu- 
sfiasm, 220 (and see note) 

Shaip (Archbishop), 156 
Shelburne (Lord), 371 , his lamily 
sight-seemg with Swift, 374 (and sec 
399, 357, 401) 

Sheridan (Bishop), of Kilmore, 128 
Sheiidan (Rev Thomas), 49 , SwiftV 
trifling interchanges with, 293 (see 

Vll) 

Sheridan (Thomas), undue importance 
given to his Life of Swift, 31-2 (see 
158 and note, 160), his edition ot 
1784, 408 

Shower in, London (Swift’s), 285 (sc( 
308) , whig attack upon, 291, 355 , 
Its reception generally, 805 , couplets 
fiom, 312 note ; misnamedi 368. 
Shrewsbury (Duke of), 332, 431-2 , 
admitted to the Saturday dinner, 
359 

Shiewsbury (Duchess of), Swift’s name 
of ‘Picsto ’ invented by, 293 
Sid Hamct lampoon, 303, 305, 316-7 , 
unexpected attack, 291, 855 , Mis 
Johnson’s and Hailey’s opinion ot 
It, 317 

Smallndge (Dr ), 91, 345, 381 , on ilio 
Talc of a Tub, 147-8 
Smith (Jonathan), living of Bridstow 
conferred on, 9 
Smith (‘Rag’), 147 
Smithers (the Farnham earner), 109. 
Smyrna coffee-house, 336 , Swift and 
Prior at, 5l8, 400 

Smyth (of the Blind Quay), 369, 
370 

Somers (Lord), 174, 205-8 , alleged 
comparison to Aristides, 128-9 * 
‘ unconvei sable,’ 13P, the Occasional 
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Conformity Bill, 1S6 , dedication of ! 
tile TaU of a, Tul, 152 , endeavoms 
to obtain the bishopric of Waterford 
foi Siviffc, 210-212, 260-1 , Swift’s 
conferences with, 234, 240-1, 246, 
277, appointed president of the 
coimcil, 235 (see 133) , letter for 
Swift to Lord Wharton, 251, 263, 
277 (see 354) , turned out of office, 
279 , balance of obligation between 
him and Swift, 354 
Somerset (Duke of), 382 
Somerset (Duchess of), 156 
South (Dr ), 11, 259-60, 272 
Southwell (Sir Robeit), 56, 240, 243 , 
Sir Wm Temple’s letter to, on 
behalf of Swift, 57-8 
Southwell (Ned), 299, 301, 319, 320, 
365, 418 

Spam, bad news fioni, 344 
t^pe(yu)bh$ gratis, what this degiee 
meant, nothing unusual in it, 31, 
42 

Spectator, fiist number published, 226 
note 

Spence (Joseph), sketch of Swift, 24 
note 

Spence’s Anecdotes, amusmg incident, 
227 and note 

Stage profligacy. Swift’s proposed cen- 
sorship, 217 (and see 100, 154) 
Stamford (Earl of), treatment of Thos 
Swift, 7-8 

Stanhope (Lady Lucy and ‘Moll ’), 228, 
279, 291, 404, dinners with, 281, 
355 

Stanley (Sn John and Lady), 228, 299, 
350, 368 

Steele (Sn Kichard), 169, 161, 257 note, 
267, 272, 284; opinion of Swift’s 
Project, 216 , at the Eountam 
tavern, 221*, part taken in the Part- 
iidge jest, 225 , Swift described by, 
226-7 , Swift’s influence with, 243-4 
note, letters to Swift, 26i^-6, 271, at 
the St James’s coffee-house, 278, 836 , 
Swift wntmg for, 285 , and mterced- 
mg for, but not seeing the whole 
case, 287, loses gazetteership, 287, 
^02 (see 275) f dinner with, 291, Ms 
wife, 306, ^n disfavour with minis- 


ters, 347, 376 , moral teaching of, 
533 , happy comphment paid to 
Swift, 369 note , ®the rogue/ 371 , 
his last Tatler, 382 
Stella. See Johnson, Esthb-h 
Sterne (dean), 231, 235 note, 303, 307, 
399 , a member of the Dnbhn ladies’ - 
club, 187 , Swift’s liking for, 189 (but 
see 237 note), Swift’s letters to, 238, 
241 note, 245 note, 269 note , a plea- 
sant jest on, 347, bishop, 456-7 (see 
187, 455) See also St Pateick'-, 

DEAN OE 

Sterne (Enoch), diflner with, 289 , box 
entrusted to, *297, 304, 387, 396, 
898 , his wife,*' 421 note •* 

Storm of 1703* the gieaf, 209-10 
Stayte (Alderman), and his family, 
membeis of the Duhhn ladies’-club, 
187 (see 263, 376, 414), caid-playing 
with, 270 note, 890 
Stoyte (Mrs ), 376-7, 392, 402, 433 
Stoyte (Catherine), 392, 402, 433. 
Stiatford (Dr ),^897 
Stratford (Hr)* Swifts schoolfellow, 
26,28 note, 39, 278, 280-1, 366, 378 
dinneis with, 289, 375, 397 , monei 
advanced to Swift bj , 364 , difficul- 
ties of, 415-16 
Suffolk (Lady), 48,^,g29, 

Sunderland (Earl of), 84, 129, 206-8, 
210, 234, 240-1, 243, 832 , notice<=i 
of, m Temple’s Memoirs, 99, his 
fall mvolves Swift, 84 , his son, 133 , 
secietary of state, 206 note, removal 
from office, 270 
Swauton (Mrs.), 46 note 
Swift (Jonathan), 11, 22 , elected 
steward of King’s Inns, Dublm, I'S , 
marriage and early death of, 11, 
19 

Swift (Abigail), 11, 24, 26, hci 
troubles and petitions, 19-20, 23-4 , 
home in Leicestei, 13, 53, 73, 125, 
127, 131, 205, 269 note , visits hei 
* son m Ireland, 53 note , q^uiet inde- 
pendence, 64 note, faihng health 
of, 257 , her son’s last visit, %h , 
death of, 268 , letters to and fiom 
her son Jonathan, 269 See Eniciv, 
Abigail 
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JONA'IHA^ 

aiiobtlotc'a of his famiiv and himself, 
\-l7 

bn til, 12, 24 , aunueisaiies of, 20, 21 
lits of giddiness, 17, 4S-9, 244, 253, 
309, 399, 443 

mimmeiable cousins, 23 note 
enjoyment of fishing, 27, 184 
cntcis college, 28, compared with 
other students, 38-40 , loaves 
college, 49 

<‘ailici wnttns on, 20-83 
hist icsidenco at Mooi Paik, 53-72 , 
sc( ond K buLnle, 85-104 
declines cleik&lnp in Insh llolls, 72 
Hi oidtiis, ai^d at Kilipot, 73-84 
the \arma incident, 77-83, 114-18 
lelations with Esthei Johnson, 85, 
lOr-8, 126-7, 292-314 
]>ASslo-n foi walking, 101-2 
i haplain at Dublin Castle, 107-124 
vuar of Laiaooi, 110 
Loudon life, 124-141, 204-254 
first political tiact, JL28 
Talc of a Tub planned and partly 
wiitten, 95-8 , published, 141 , 
described, 141-158 
3)mtCib and Phtlmion as first wiittcn 
and as punted, 164-175 
ilescnption oi the Journal wiitten foi 
Rstliei Johnson, 195, 292-4 
Uio Little Language, 108, 200 note, 
292-4 (and see 405-59 ) 
life in Laiacoi and Dublin, 179-204 
e\eitions to obtain leiiussion of First 
Fruits, 174, 206 , successful, 321 
named for a bishopin , 210 (and see 
156, 237 note, 261 ) 

']«e^es written at London in the yeai 
of Suspense,’ 213, 21C, 219, 222, 
232 

tl appeuranet , 226-7 
Jeuas’s portrait ol, 226-7, 230 note, 
251, 275* 278, 295, 307 , engiaved 
b\ Ycitue, 230 note, 278 note 
Bindon’s x>ortrait, 227* 
his female friends, 228-9 
oiigiii'd poems by Bee Poems, uk- 
ruBnisHm 

original letters by. Lettuis, 


SWXI 1, JOKATHAN 

dislike to the Scotch presbyteiians, 
248 note, 397 

gams and losses at caids, 269-70 note 
between old and new friends, 274-92* 
alliance with Harley and St John, 
322-359 

the onl;y wiiter they were afiaid of, 
338 

admitted to Cabinet secrets and 
Saturday diimers, 359 
unpunted and misprinted joTiinals, 
409-459 (see 294) 

Swift (cousin Abigail), 275, 410 
Swift (uncle Adam), 11, 23, 45, 82 , 
his daughter, 45 note, 115 
Swift (cousin Beau), 873 
Swift (Cavaliero), 4, 21 
Swift (Deane the eldei), Swift's letters 
to, 47 note, 73 note, 74 note 
Swift’s (Deane) JSbsmj, 3-4, 30, 111 
note, 405 , family flourishes, 24 note, 
46-7, 101, 116 note, 118, 126 note 
(but see 111 note, 143 note) 

Swift (uncle Dryden), 9 note, 11, 23. 
Swift (Sir Edward), 5 
Swift (uncle Godwin), 22, 44, 55, 179 , 
his foui wives, 10, 22, attomey- 
general for the palatinate of Tippe 
laiy, 10, 23 , family of, 10, 23, 289 , 
scant kindness to Jonathan, 24, 26, 28 
Swift (sister Jane), marriage of, 118 . 
kindness of Swift to, 119 , death of, 
lb See P LNTOjf 
Swift (Nanny), 45 note 
Swift (Eev Thomas), Jonathan^ 
favourite ancestor, 21 , loyalty and 
suflenngs of, 6-9, 18, 21 , odd hou&<» 
built by, 6 note , family of, 8 note, 
10 , piortiait of, 45 j arms of, 
note, death of, 10 
Swift (uncle Thomas), It 
Swift (cousin Thomas), 26 ; Dublin 
college earner, 34-7 ; at Ballioi 
I College* *60 j his great cousin’s eon- 
1 tempt f6r, 98, 126 note, 142-3 (see 
! 290 note)j resident chaplain at Mooi 

j Paik, 98 , pretences to have had part 
, in TaU of a 142-3, Harjey 
I teay'es the great with Jhe little *par- 
1 son cousin,’ 291 note. 
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fS'Aiit (imele WiUiani), 11, 19-20, 23, [ 
60 , kindness of, 44 , a lost anecdote, 
369 

!Swift (William), piebendaiy of Canter- 
bury, 5 (but see note) , alteis tbe 
family aims, 6 , liis poitiait, 6 and 
note 

Swift (cousin 'WilloLigiiby), timely , 
service rendeied to Jonathan by, 
46, 73 note 

Swifte (Edmund Lenthal), vii 

Sjng iflean), 237 note (and see 17) t 


T I 

TAiKiii (M ), a dangerous guide in 
English literatuie, 41 note, 165 

Tale of a Tub, 84, 91, 95-6 , not credible 
story concemmg, 47, 84, delay in 
printing, 97, 141 , published, 141 , 
asuibed by Wotton to Thomas 
Swift, 142, Faulkiiei’s edition of, 
143 note, its success, 147 , a Quaker’s 
admiration of, 147 note , described, 
144-158 , authoiship asciibed to 
various great people, 148 note , 
eaily comedy of Ben Jonson mth 
siiQG name, 140 note , Dr Johnson’s 
opinion df, 156 , Cobbett’s tribute to, 
157 note , attacked foi infidelity, 
149-50, 258 , Swift’s ‘Apology’ foi, 

257 note ; pioposed new edition, 271, 

258 note , Swift’s own opinion of the I 
Tale, 316. 

Tatler (Steele’s), 226, Swift’s contri- 
butions to, 278, 284, 303, 306, 347, 
369, 376 , collected edition of, 
272 

Tatler (Hanison’s), first numbei of, 
382 , disputes with pnntei, ib , 
Congi eve’s contiibution to, 383 , 
failure of, zh 

i’eipple (Sii John), ifastoi of the llolls, 
23 

Temple (John), 58, 59 62, un- 

published lettei to, 1$> (and see 
276, 336 note) 

Temple (Sir Kichaid^, 162 note , Swift 
With, 290-1 , 

Temple (Sir William), 13, 44 , Swift’s 
application to, *55, bequest of his 


wiitings to Swift, 58, 89, 99, 102, 
251, 265-6 , his advice sought by 
William III, 13, 60-1, 84, y260, 
changes Sheen for. Mooi Park, 61, 
Swift’s misunderstanding with, 72, 
75, 76, and alleged ‘pcnitentiar 
lettei, 76 , part taken in Swift’s sm- 
rendei of Kihoot, 82, Swift’s second 
residence with, 85-104, Macaulay’s 
mis-statements with lespect to, 86- 
7, Swift’s lelations wuth, 87-9, 
Swift’s gratitude to, 89, his advo- 
cacy of the ancients, 91 (see 93), 
Courtenay’s Life 6f, 99 note , money 
legacy to Swift,* 102, his legacy to 
Esther Johnson, 1^7, faU cf a Tub 
ascribed to, 148 note , Swift’s vener- 
ation for, 333 , death of, 102 
Temple (Lady), 55-6, 64, 69 
Tenison (Archbishop), 180 note, 210 
Tennent (Sii James Emerson), vu, 
205 note 

Test Act, lush discontent with, 208, 
239-40, 243-6^ 264, 267 and ndte, 
Swift’s lettei against lepeal of, 247 
(lepiinted, with omissions, by Moi- 
phew, 250) 

Thoughts on Yaiious Suhmts 
220 note (see 257 note) ^ 

Tisdall (Eev Wm ), Swift’s cones- 
pondence with, 134-135, addresses 
to Esther Johnson, 136 ; letters fiom 
Swift, 137, 190, Swuft’s dislike to, 
139 

Tisdall (Jack), 83 
Todd (Eev Di ), vii, 83 note 
Tompson (Swift’s cousin), 23 note 
Tooke (Benjamin), the publisher, 251, 
264, 275, 303, 375, 398, 404, 457-8, 
letters fiom Swift to, 142-3, ?57-S, 
269, 271, dmnei with, 314 
Tiapp (Parson) and his reward, 348 
Ttaich %n Italy (Addison’s), piesenta- 
tion copy of, 160 
Tievoi (Lord), 449-60 
Trim, Swift’s liking and dislike, 18 1 
Trimnel (Bishop of Norwich), 108 
Tiinity College (Dublin) Doll, dis- 
covery of, 36, Swift’s position m 
college fixed bv, 37-40, 43 , facsimile 
of, 38 
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INDEX 


Tubljo (attorney), 149 note 
Twelftli-day in London, 348 


Y 

VANBEnorH (JOHX), at Wiirs coffee- 
house, 154, 158 , Swift’s poem on 
his house m Whitehall, 161-3, 258 
note (and see 158-9, 291), unxirmted 
poem on, 163-4 

Yanhomrigh (Baitholomew), 239, 
Yanhomngh (Mrs ), 251, 260, 445 , 
hei ioituiie, 230, Swift next dooi to, 
280, dinneis “^ith, 281, 300, 365, 
^73, 380, 390, 400, 403-4, 412, 418, 
liist "nientijau ot *in^ Switt’s letteis, 
30 j , Swiffs -visits, 403 , caul playing, 
440 

Yimhomiigh (Hestei), 227, 230, 269- 
70, 404. 

Yanhomngh (Ginckel), 230, 

Yanna (Miss Wanng), 77-9, 114-118 
Vcdeau (‘shopkeeper’), 387-8 
Yfitne (Geoxge), Jmas’s xioitiait of 
Swift, 230 note, 278 note 
\iciosa, battle of, I^oid Peterboiough’s 
prediction, 344 

Voltaire, opinion oi Swift, 147 note 


AY 

WAGrn(Sii Vnuujhb), 291, 371 
Walkington (Bishop), 80 
AValls (Archdeacon), 213, 276, 360, 416 , 
unpublished Ictteis fiom Swift to, 
185, 187, 197, 210, 237 note, 238-9 , 
intimacy with S^ylft, 188, Immoious 
description of hxs rectory, , his 
visit to London, 189, caidplaying 
•with, 270 note , alleged jobbery of, 
298. 

Avails (Mis.), 187, 276, 370, 377, 414, 
433, 447, Swift’s humorous objections 
to, 188, 389, 392, 396, 401-2, 426-7, 
her son ‘Jaeky’ painted by Jeivas, 
189 , her maiden name, 197 note 
Warburton (Mr ), Swift’s curate at La- 
lacor, 186, 188 note, 270 note, 
Wanng (Ml ), fellow student of Swift, 
47 note, 48, 77, 84 , Swift’s addresses 
to his sister ‘Yanna,’ 77*83, 114-18 


AVarwick (Lady), 163 note 
AVatorford, Swift’s appointment to 
bishopnc of, tiiged by Lord Somers, 
210-12, 260-1 

AYesley (ill and Mrs Garret), Switt’s 
fiiendship for, 186 and note; taul- 
playmg with, 270 note. 

AVestmmster election, scene at, ^284, 
Swift’s ballad on, 305, 314 
AVharton (Lord), 205, 2SQ, 318, 332 
selects his own chaplain foi Ii eland, 
180, appointed viceroy, 2367 views 
on the Test question, 239, 267, 
Swift’s lutciview concerning Fust 
Fruits, 245 , Lord Somers’s lettei 
concerning Swift, 251, 263, 277, 
!Mr Eaymond introduced by bwift, 
274, working foi elections 280, out 
of ojGhee, 286, libellous painx>Met 
against, 338, Swift’s teniblo d<s- 
ciixition of, lb , Macaulay’s account 
of, 339 note , services to the whig^^, * 
338 

AVliarton (Lady), 276 
AVhately (Aichbishop) edits a dis- 
course by Aichbishop king, 180 
note 

Wkifjf £!%m}iiurr, Addison’s, 328 , suc- 
ceeded by the Mcdlcfy^ 3fi9 note. 

AVhigs and tones, Swift’s advice nnd 
warning, 233-5 (and see 257-359), 
ovei throw of wdiigs, 271 
AA'hitewa} (Mis ), Swift’s nuuo arul 
last companion, 21, 45 note, Swifts 
autobioguphical &ket<h, 1 (see 29), 
Swift’s pajier of liesolutions, 103, 
cox>y of the TaU given by Swifr, 14 ? 
note (and see 158), discovers the 
letteis containing Journal, 405 
AYilkes (Ihomas), 31, 405* 

AYiUiam III , Sir AVm. Temple ta- 
niiharwith, 13, 60, 84, 260, Swift’s 
intei views with, 66>7, 127, a mcm- 
hei of Dublin University ovpclhsl 
ioi disn^spect to lus memory, 246 
note * 

AYill’s coffee-house, 68, 69 note, 154, 
158, 161. 

AYinchilsea (Lord), 3^7, death of, 430 
Wmchilsea (Ladyj^ ai^ tho Moliock 
outrage, 419-20. 



INDEX 


Winder (Mr % Swift’s correspondence 
witlij 80-81, 83 

Wu^dham (Sir Wdliani), St John’s 
famous letter, 326, 327 
Woodward (Dr ), 261 
WorraE (Mr ), 63, 55, 388 
Worsley (Mrs , afterwards Lady), 229, 
S91, original poem to, 228 note, 
dinner with, 398, lodgings in King' 
street, 445 
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Wotton (William), 91-3, 142, attack 
on Tale of a Tul^ 148 


Y 

Yalden- (Thomas), 221 note, 225 note 
York (Archbishop of), 213 and note, 
456-8 

Young (Mr ), of Blackheath, autograph 
collections of, 67 note, 84 note 


CORRIGENDA 

Dage 17 A comma dropped from close of last line 
„ 25 Alter (10th line) *Newha\en, she bore’ to ‘Whitehaven, she 

‘earned ’ 

„ 64 At the close of the fourth line of the verses quoted in not^ 

(‘Henries stnve’) deU comma. 

,, 90 AL the close of line 18, dele semicolon , at the close of line 23, dele 

semicolon 

,, 107 ‘Forbid,’ in 16th line, should be ‘forbids,’ ‘assuming,’ m 19th 
line, should be ‘ assertmg ’ 

,, 138 Last word (‘intelligence’) m the last line should be ‘under- 
‘ standing ’ 

,, 293 A semicolon dropped from close of 6th line 

,, 306 Inverted comma dropped from begmnmg of 5th and 15th lines 

„ 311-2 Marginal date at top of pages, ‘ 1707,* should be ‘ 1710 * 

„ 315 ‘ Lords-heutenants,’ in 14th hue, should be ‘ lords-lieutenant 
„ 333 A semicolon dropped from close of 28th hue 
,, 371 * Korth-Bnton,’ in 11th line of note, should be ‘North-Bntam 
„ 390 ‘ Grenville,’ in 26th hne, should be ‘ GranviUe ’ 


BRADBUfty, AONEW, & 00 , PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARB 



BY THE SAME WRITER. 


LDEE OF CHAELES DICKENS 


LIFE OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDO^J^ 


LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


CROMWELL, DE FOE, STEELE. CHURCHILL, FOOTE. 


LIFE OF SIR JOHN ELIOT. 


LIVES OF STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


HISTORY OF THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE 


ATTEMPTED ARREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS. 



